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A Novelette— 


SERGEANT BLACK SHEEP 


toward the firing line. 
“The Fourth Section, Sergeant 
Fontarge, Sergeant Fontarge!” 

“This way—” 

Fontarge lifted his hand to call at- 
‘tention, but did not rise. He was crouch- 
ing fifty feet to the rear of the auto- 
matic rifles, and three hundred and some 
meters beyond the hammering weapons, 
concealed in the brush, behind conven- 
ient boulders, or sunk in the shallow 
rifle-pits hastily dug during the preced- 
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A LEGIONNAIRE came running 


ing night, a considerable number of hill- 
men, Beni Zegguts and other clans of the 
Middle-Atlas wielded an amazing as- 
sortment of firearms, ranging from 
Lebels and Mausers, through Gras, Mar- 
tinis and Chassepots, to antiquated 
flintlocks. 

The sergeant, a tall, broad young man 
of twenty-four, who believed himself 
rather handsome, did not wish to have 
his features marred needlessly. The 
messenger trotted up to kneel at his 
side. At once, the shimmering cloud of 
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greedy flies which had centered around 
Fontarge’s head spun a drift toward 
fresh prey. 

“The captain says you're too far 
ahead—” 

Fontarge knew this to be true. His 
detachment formed a spearhead in the 
advance, well ahead of the other groups 
of the Second Company and the flanking 
section of native infantry on his left. 
But if the old man expected him to 
preserve a mathematically straight line 
across the face of the hill at the risk of 


losing a few Legionnaires, he could howl 
as much as he wished, or come up to see 
for himself. 

“No cover!” the sergeant shouted 
above the din. “You tell him that the 
ground was as bare as the palm of his 
hand. Tell him I'll be all right, if only 
I get ammunition up.” 

“Can’t send ammunition,” the runner 
retorted. 

“What the devil’s wrong now?” 

“Captain’s trying to find out. Lieu- 
tenant Marcassin, in charge of the am- 
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munition echelon, is reported wounded. 
The slobs must have cut in our rear, 
somewhere in the ravine. Captain says 
we may have to break contact and that 
you should watch for the green smoke 
signal and try not to leave any one 
behind.” 

“Thinks of everything, eh? I get it, 
all right!” 

Fontarge was furious. Two battalions, 
one of them belonging to the Legion, 
checked by mountaineers! And he had 
predicted himself that the line of com- 
munications was not safe—more dead 
to pay for rashness of the staff! The 
ammunition held up, and his gunners 
using what they had recklessly, as if 
cartridges grew on bushes! 

“Hassler, Frentzel! Getting those guns 
too hot—space your bursts!” Sullen, red, 
streaming faces turned toward him 
briefly. He saw the lips move, and knew 
it was not a polite acknowledgment. 
But they obeyed.: The runner was still 
squatted at his side. “I said all right. 
You can leave.” 

“Till make a bet, Sergeant—” 

Fontarge swept the runner with a 
startled glance. He could not recall 
seeing him before. There were corporal’s 
chevrons on his tunic, a brand new issue 
with the wool of the collar tabs still 
bright. One of the replacement draft. 
A large, athletic man, a Russian or, in 
any case, a Slav, probably a former 
officer, judging by his excellent French 
and ease of manner. He gave a first 
impression of clean, pink and blond skin, 
and was undeniably handsome. The age 
was hard to guess, for the lines near his 
mouth, the wrinkles close to his green- 
ish eyes, might be the result of suffering, 
illness or debauchery as easily as of 
elapsed years. Somewhere over thirty— 

“What’s the bet, Corporal?” 

“That the swine know what has hap- 
pened back of us, and that they'll be 
down on us before we are withdrawn.” 

“Counter attack? Against these?” 
Fontarge glanced at the automatics. 
“They’re wild but not crazy.” 


“That’s the question. The bet doesn’t 
include unsuccessful starts, but a deter- 
mined rush that will reach our line.” The 
corporal smiled, showed strong, white, 
even teeth. “Heard you liked to bet. 
Month’s pay against month’s pay. The 
difference in ranks makes good odds—” 

“You said it,” Fontarge grumbled. 
“Til take you. But if you win, you may 
never collect.” 

“Which accounts for the odds, Ser- 
geant.” 

“That’s fair,” Fontarge laughed. “Bet- 
ter leave now.” 

“Tf it’s the same to you, Id like to 
stick around. If we retire, I’ll be along. 
Tf not, Pm saving myself a walk by 
waiting for the captain here. There may 
be some excitement.” 

Again, Fontarge had to shout to the 
gunners to keep the proper cadence, 
bursts of three to five shots. Then he 
looked at the corporal again. The fellow 
intrigued him, and the conversation, 
considering the place and time, was 
amusing. This chap no doubt believed 
himself a character, and had grown 
somewhat theatrical. 

“Craving excitement? How long have 
you been in the Legion?” 

“Seven years, Sergeant.” The liaison 
man verified the loading of his carbine, 
jerked the bayonet in place. “And I saw 
a lot of this sort of business elsewhere, 
from first to last. Listen to them howl- 
ing! Working themselves up to the job. 
They'll be coming soon.” 

Fontarge did not believe it. He was 
not a novice, had seen fighting in both 
Middle and Grand Atlas, in the Sahara. 
In this campaign the enemy had fought 
cautiously, craftily. They were too smart 
to rush on organized infantry. More- 
over, they did not like to face Legion 
bayonets. 

The sergeant had believed that fear 
had been wrung out of his soul as fat 
had melted from his frame. But he ex- 
perienced something very much like 
panic, an awed, icy terror, when the 
first group of mountaineers rose and 
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charged. There were not ten of them 
and they lasted less than thirty seconds. 
All four automatics had swerved and 
caught them in withering blasts. 


“See?” Fontarge called over his 
shoulder. 


Nothing could live long before auto- 
matic fire, and those chaps must know 
it. But they must have been insane with 
fighting passion, for another group 
emerged from cover, a few yards to the 
side, a third, a fourth, until a swarm of 
men was racing down hill, bounding and 
bouncing like puppets on _ strings, 
screaming and brandishing clubbed 
rifles, sticks and knives. 


“ Allah—ah—Allah—ah!”’ 


Although many fell, the others seemed 
- to slip in invisible safety lanes between 
the streams of lead. There was no sense 
in shouting orders, for the gun crews 
welcomed such magnificent targets. The 
protection riflemen forgot elementary 
caution, rose in full sight to shoot faster. 
The ground was strewn with dead, 
crawling with wounded. 


But the seconds passed, and the living 
were two hundred yards closer, coming 
fast. Brawny, half-nude fellows, some of 
them almost negroid, they were ani- 
mated by racial pride and a ferocious 
hate of the invaders. Fontarge estimated 
that there might be four to five hundred 
directly before him, and more on the 
flanks. In another quarter of a minute 
\he human avalanche would strike. 

“Fix—bayonets!” 

Again his call was useless, for the 
majority of his men had anticipated the 
order. The sunlight glittered on the 
needle-like, quadrangular blades. The 
Legion was waiting. But the natives did 
not halt, did not falter, headed bravely 
for the bare steel. 

“Hold on! Hold on! Keep shooting!” 

The gun sergeants sought to keep the 
automatics in play, feeling that it was 
a matter of seconds before the attack 
stopped. But blind instinct was urging 


the gunners to their feet. It takes iron 
nerves to wait in a prone position. 

As in a nightmare, Fontarge saw the 
right wing of the native’s charge, far 
ahead of the rest, roll upon the Native 
Infantry. In an instant, each automatic 
became the core of a whirling, shouting 
huddle, from which dropped dead and 
wounded. The hair bristled on the nape 
of his neck when he saw the falling 
soldiers caught, slashed and hacked by 
women and boys who followed their war- 
riors. 

This was no more than a flitting 
vision, for the attack was reaching his 
men. From the brush, between the rocks, 
out of the very soil, new assailants ap- 
peared, like insects coming out after a 
downpour. They were too many to 
count to estimate. Fontarge wondered 
where all those people had been hidden. 

He ran toward Number Four gun. 

‘ 

& Dane, forcing him back. 

Others were picking up the 
automatic, clutching at the red-hot bar- 
rel. They did not appear to feel pain 
as they held on to steel so hot that it 
seared the flesh from their palms. They 
behaved like maniacs or drugged men. 
There was nothing for Fontarge to do 
save fight— He could not control the 
situation as a whole; discipline was use- 
less in the murderous brawl. 

He knew that the other groups were 
attacked, he could hear a tremendous 
uproar of confused shouting, as the de- 
tonations scattered, almost died out. 
Sharp whistle blasts cut through the 
tumult. But he ignored everything in 
a new terror that killed physical fear: 
He must not lose a gun! 

His pistol was empty. He vaguely re- 
called the impacts against his wrist as 
he fired. He tossed the weapon aside, 
unslung the carbine from his shoulder. 
He dodged the first struggling knots of 
men and ran after the pair, very likely 


THREE hillmen had grappled 
with the gunner, a powerful 
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detailed for the task in advance, who 
had picked up the gun to carry it away. 
He was quivering with righteous indig- 
nation. 

The iron-shod butt struck the nearer 
in the small of the back. The other 
dropped the automatic and slid forward. 
Above the beard, his face was all dis- 
tended nostrils and dilated eyes. He held 
a long, thin blade m his fist. Fontarge 
swung and cracked his skull at the first 
blow. 

Others crowded toward the sergeant, 
jostling each other in their eagerness. He 
realized that he had not fixed his bay- 
onet, and kept them off, parrying and 
striking with the muzzle. But they were 
forcing him away from the gun. It was 
like a sinister game, as the natives 
clutched at his carbine, trying to tear it 
from his grasp. While one was pulling, 
another would beat along the barrel 
with a club, trying to mash his fingers. 

A rangy Legionnaire mixed into this 
small episode of the general mélée, con- 
tributing a few swinging blows, only to 
vanish as unexpectedly as he had ap- 
peared. 

“Why, that was Jaeger,” Fontarge 
thought. “He’s in the First Section.” 

This thought vibrated through his 
confused brain annoyingly. Although his 
eyes were on his immediate foes, he 
caught sight of men he knew, brief, dis- 
torted glimpses. Captain Sarrazin must 
have launched the whole company to 
stem the rush. For that was the only 
course—trying to retreat would only 
carry the hand-to-hand fight down the 
slope. The issue must be settled where 
started. 

The Legion must have scored partial 
success somewhere, cleared a sector of 
the front, for automatics were pounding 
again. But those before Fontarge did 
not run. 

He tripped over some unseen obstacle, 
probably a body, lost his balance. The 
carbine was wrenched from his hands. 
There was the salty taste of blood in 


his mouth; he could feel the warmth of 
the flow down his face, on his chin. He 
clenched his fists and punched away. 
They were so eager to knock him over 
and finish him that they got into one 
another’s way. 


Fontarge felt a sharp pain in his 
thigh, found his leg weighed by some- 
thing heavy, squirming. He looked 
down, saw greasy black hair, the smooth, 
orange-hued skin of a rounded shoulder. 
A woman had dodged near, was biting 
him. Her fingers sought to grip and 
twist his flesh. He fell backward, kicked 
her off with his free leg. And as he did 
this, he knew he was done for— 


There was an impact on his head, 
another. A fiery wheel bloomed and 
spun, crackling, inside his skull. But he 
knew he was still alive, because the 
sun’s glare ached in his eyes. In another 
second, they would slash his throat, stab 
his chest! 

Instinct drove his spread fingers to 
shield his face, as he lay there, waiting 
for the finishing stroke. 


Nothing happened. He opened his eyes, 
propped himself on an elbow, the other 
arm bent guarding his head. What were 
they waiting for? 

He first saw a pair of legs garbed in 
khaki cloth, a naked shin from which 
straggled an unwound puttee, a bit of 
olive stuff that whipped and dragged 
about. Looking up, Fontarge recognized 
the corporal who had brought up a 
message. \ 

The man was motion and strife in- 
carnate. His bayonet had been snapped 
off ten inches from the tip, but he used 
the foot-long splinter of steel in alterna- 
tion with the butt. He was everywhere 
and nowhere, hitting as with a sledge- 
hammer, as elusive as a floating feather. 
He did not brace his feet, but lunged on 
the wing! 

There was a definite, flowing ease to 
the performance. It was more like 
dancing than fighting. This Legionnaire 
had flair and planning as well as physi- 
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cal ability. He did not fight as a panther 
fights, but as a panther with a cool 
human brain might fight. He matched 
his opponents’ ferocity and awed them 
with his superb skill! He did not parry 
blows, he forestalled them, one against 
seven or eight. There was in the spec- 
tacle something that forced admiration, 
something like the sensation experienced 
when a fine horse runs a good race, a 
crack athlete dominates his field, an 
acrobat performs his special stunt. 

A skull smashed here, a chest gored 
there, a swift spin of the carbine—a 
native crouched, clutched at his middle, 
howling. The corporal achieved deeds 
that were impossible. Feinting for a 
lunge at breast level, he would allow his 
body to drop horizontally to the ground, 
check himself with one hand on the soil, 
strike out knee high, upward. After 
driving his stump of metal into a man’s 
groin, he recovered, dodged aside, 
leaped back on guard again. All alone 
against several, he seemed the attacker! 

Fontarge picked himself up, rose with 
a huge rifle dropped by a native, a 
weapon weighing fourteen or fifteen 
pounds, with a breech as massive and 
imposing as a cannon’s. The four sur- 
viving natives saw him coming and fled. 


To no purpose, for an automatic 
swerved toward them, and brought them 
down before they reached cover. Fon- 
targe reeled and sat down suddenly. He 
seemed to float along on a wave of 
nausea for a moment. When he recov- 
ered, Terjen, the gunner, was inserting 
a clip in the recovered weapon. His uni- 
form was in shreds; he was cut about the 
face and hands. But he grinned reas- 
suringly toward the sergeant. 

“Tt works fme!” 


The surviving natives had resumed 
shooting from cover. The combat con- 
tinued at long range after the end of the 
charge. Fontarge fingered his skull gin- 
gerly, felt a brace of enormous lumps. 
There was a gash above his right eye, 
which still bled. But he had been lucky 


at that. For a few seconds, his life had 
not been worth a sou. 

“You're a smart lad,” some one said 
at his side. 

It was Captain Sarrazin, standing 
propped on his thick thighs, wiping the 
leather-band of his képi-bald skull ex- 
posed to the sun. He glared at Fontarge, 
but the sergeant saw that he was rather 
pleased than angry. The graying mus- 
tache twitched under the big, hooked 
nose. 

“They almost cut your section off. If 
that’s the way you lead, I better not 
slate you for a commission. I know the 
excuse: No cover. Used it myself at 
times.” Sarrazin replaced his headgear 
and looked over at the enemy’s posi- 
tions, hands on his hips. Fontarge knew 
better than to urge him to caution. The 
captain was vain. “Had a close call, 
didn’t you, young fellow?” 

“Yes.” Fontarge remembered that he 
owed some one thanks. There was no 
need to look far. The corporal was in 
the liaison group halted a few feet away. 
He was so quiet that if it had not been 
for the bare shin, the sergeant would 
have believed he had mistaken his res- 
cuer. “Captain, the corporal over there 
helped me out—” 

“Kasmirkoff? Alias Kaspar.” Sarrazin 
glanced at the man. “Yes, he’s a fair 
fighter. But once you’ve said that, 
you've said it all. D’you hear, whatever 
your name may be?” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“I suppose Pll have to make him 
sergeant. It’s useless, but just. Fon- 
targe—” Sarrazin appeared to wish to 
speak more, then broke off with a shrug. 
“That can wait! Here’s the ammunition 
now, and we have a job to-finish before 
night.” 

The Legion battalion held the crests 
at sunset, as scheduled. 


@ THREE days later the 
\ 


column camped on a wide 
plain, while peace terms were 
discussed with emissaries sent 
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by the weakening tribes. Behind the 
earth and stone parapet and the un- 
coiled barbed wire, a small city of tents 
sprang up, faded canvas standing out 
white on the reddish soil. Over four 
thousand men serving the Third French 
Republic were gathered there, a multi- 
colored crowd recruited from as many 
races as composed the legions of Rome 
or Carthage. 

On the following afternoon, partly to 
impress the visiting mountaineers, the 
general passed a review, presided at the 
routine ceremonies when citations were 
read and awards announced. Fontarge 
was mentioned, which meant another 
silver star for the ribbon of his Colonial 
Cross. He shrugged at his own pleasure. 
Napoleon had said that men are gov- 
erned with trinkets. However, it would 
help his chances of an appomtment to 
Saint-Maixent School, which meant a 
commission. 

He was more elated when he heard 
that Captain Sarrazm had acted on his 
suggestion and recognized Kaspar’s ex- 
traordinary feat of arms: 


“Kaspar, Anatole-Jerome, Corporal, 
Number 9548, Second Company. Brave 
and energetic corporal; dispatehed on 
liaison over ground swept by the enemy’s 
fire, accomplished his mission and volun- 
teered to remain and fight in the most 
exposed spot; killed or wounded several 
foes in a hand-to-hand encounter, thereby 
saving the life of a non-commissioned 
officer.” 


A convoy of supplies arrived from the 
north, with a powerful escort. A plane 
from Meknes dropped the mail sacks. In 
this remote plain between the bleak 
hills, routine army existence was start- 
ing. The traders opened their establish- 
ments under canvas, and when the men 
drew back pay they crowded into the 
improvised cafés and bars. 

Until this time Fortarge had been 
unable to speak more than a few words 
to Kaspar. His gratitude had not 
dwindled, and a surge of warm admira- 


tion flooded him whenever he thought 
of his narrow eseape. But for the brave 
chap, he, Fontarge, would have been 
beneath one of the small piles of stones 
that marked the progress of the expedi- 
tion. 

The sergeant located Kaspar hovering 
before the Greek’s bar, erect, handsome, 
formal, but with restless eyes. At sight 
of him, the corporal came to attention, 


* saluted. After shaking hands, Fontarge 


handed him a sheaf of hundred and fifty 
franc notes. 

“One bet P’'m happy to pay!” he said, 
smiling. 

“And money never came so superbly 
timed, Sergeant,” Kaspar replied. “I’ve 
been seraping my pockets and all I got 
was tobacco dust under my nails! See, 
I jomed with the replacements, and was 
paid in Tazza—and not an old friend in 
the company!” His fingers quivered as 
he handled the bills. “By the way, many 
thanks for the citation. Know you are 
responsible, for the captain doesn’t like 
me muck.” 

“No trouble, the least I could do,” 
Fontarge protested. “Any time you need 
me in any way, you'll find me ready to 
help out. It’s awkward to express, but 
one has only one life and—” 

“Say no more, Sergeant,” Kaspar re- 
plied. He then used a phrase which was 
to grow familiar. “A gentleman under- 
stands.” 

He had a peculiar fashion of uttering 
these words, his inflection giving them a 
rounder, fuller meaning, lifting him and 
the man he addressed in spheres above 
the rest of humanity Fontarge was to 
learn that. not the least puzzling of Kas- 
par’s many tricks was to patronize his 
superiors and appear to be flattering 
them when granting them equality! 

“A drink, Sergeant?” 

“Why, yes—thanks.” 


They entered the long canvas shelter, 


‘pushed their way through the men 


crowded before the row of packing-cases 
representing a bar. Fontarge was not 
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wholly at ease. The Legion is demo- 
cratic, but along its own lines. While a 
colonel may click glasses with a private 
and be admired for it, company com- 
manders frown on sergeants who asso- 
ciate too intimately with subordinates. 
They figure that it is hard to be obeyed 
by a man with whom one has been 
drinking. 

The Greek shoved a brace of thick 
glass tumblers before them. On one, 
fragments of a jam label still clung. 

“Cognac!” Kaspar ordered tersely. 

“Two?” 

“A bottle.” 

The Greek slammed a bottle of pretty 
good brandy on the counter, picked up 
the grimy bills. Fontarge watched the 
golden Hquid rise three fingers’ width 
in his tumbler. “Served!” 

Kaspar filled his own glass to the 
brim. Fontarge saw a moist glow in his 

‘green pupils and began to understand 
why such a man was merely a corporal 
: after several years. The Russian mum- 
bled a polite toast, touched glasses and 
swallowed. While Fontarge sipped, he 
filled and drained the tumbler again. It 
‘was an astounding spectacle. In three 
minutes the bottle was half-emptied. 


“He'll collapse at the next glass,” Fon- 
targe thought. 

There was no sense in remaining to 
offer a second bottle. He excused him- 
self and left. 

A burly man with three rows of rib- 
bons on his chest halted him outside. 
It was Adjutant Beverloo, the senior 
non-com of the company, a veteran of 
the pre-War and glorious Legion. As a 
rule, Beverloo addressed Fontarge with 
consideration, scenting a future officer. 
But he was now stern, serious. Fontarge 
explained the situation briefly. 

“Saved your life, eh? Well, you did 
him a fine favor, giving him money! 
We'll have a load of drunken meat to 
rake up by night.” Beverloo’s indigna- 
tion was pathetic and amusing. He was 
a notorious white wine drunkard him- 


self. But when off duty. “In town, I'd 
say nothing. But here, in a camp, where 
officers know everything that happens!” 

“Bah, hell be knocked out before 
long, mon adjudant—at the rate he is 
going.” 

“Him? F’ve known that guy a long 
time, met him when he called himself 
Kasmirkoff and was a sergeant. You 
could put him in a full barrel of cognac, 
nail down the hd, and he wouldn’t 
drown—he’d drink. And walk straight 
when he was let out, too,” 

“Kasmirkoff?”? Fontarge stopped 
short. “I’ve heard the name.” 


“You bet you have.” 

As Beverloo strode away, Fantarge 
sought to remember what he had heard 
concerning Kasmirkoff. Nothing very 
good, he was sure, although he could 
recall no details. 

That Kasmirkoff was now Kaspar 
meant little in the Foreign Legion. Men 
there change names for a number of 
reasons: because they must give their 
real identities to become French citizens, 
because they have redeemed themselves 
in their own eyes. Fontarge himself had 
served under an assumed name and na- 
tionality for three years, until he had 
been able to write home to announce 
that he wore chevrons and the military 
medal. 

He was free until midnight, when he 
had to take his turn of guard duty at 
the enclosure. His orderly, a Lorrainer 


named Stenay, shook him awake, and 


had important news. 

“Big row at the trader’s. Some of our 
guys fought the patrol, and one of them 
got a cracked head. It’s a wonder the 
yelling didn’t get. you up, Sergeant.” 

“Anybody arrested?” 

“Only the guy who’s hurt. They took 
him to the ambulance. The rest got 
away. Nobody wants to squeal.” 

Fontarge laced his boots, stepped out 


.of the tent under the star-dusted sky. 


The wind from the northern hills was 
keen and bracing. He thought it would 
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be a splendid night for a raid, moonless, 
yet with a translucent, unreal glow. It 
was good to be alive. 

“That you, Fontarge?” Captain Sar- 
razin appeared near-by. He led the 
sergeant away from the tents and the 
guards. “Heard you gave Kaspar money. 
Don’t jump at conclusions. Adjutant 
Beverloo admitted it only when the 
trader named him as a witness. It was 
a foolish thing to do—with a few francs 
each, the men would have kept to wine. 
But Kaspar gave them cognac and egged 
them on. The man is possessed of the 
devil when he’s drinking.” 

“It was a bet, Captain!” 

“Make it a principle not to bet with 
an inferior, at least one you don’t know 
very well. Cigarette?” Sarrazin accepted 
a light in exchange, resumed in a friend- 
ly tone. “You see, he had found out 
your weakness in advance, and played 
on it. He’s fooled older and wiser men 
than you. The general doesn’t want a 
court-martial and an investigation now. 
But look out! In any case, I shall not 
nominate Kaspar for sergeant.” 

Fontarge would have accepted the 
decision quietly as a rule. But he felt it 
would be cowardly to keep silence when 
he might do a good turn for a man who 
had saved his life. He grew quite elo- 
quent, and sensed that Sarrazin was 
shaken. 

“It will be useless, young man. This 
will make the fourth time he’s a ser- 
geant. Makes a joke of the whole system. 
However, as I have been ordered not to 
pry into the affair, I suppose it would 
not be just to punish him even indirectly. 
But no good will come of it, no good.” 

In the next few days Fontarge as- 
sembled a fairly complete biography of 
his rescuer. It was a bizarre, picturesque 
collection of anecdotes. 


KASPAR had first appeared 
in the Legion under the name 
of Fedor Kasmirkoff. From 
various sources, his past his- 


tory was established: Good Russian 


family, bearing still another name, a 
cavalry officer. After a few months of 
war he had won the Cross of Saint- 
George, the Sword-Knot of Saint Ther- 
esa. He had come to France in ’seven- 
teen, an officer in the corps that sailed 
around the World from Vladivostock to 
Marseilles, less for absolutely military 
purposes than to brace the morale of the 
French. He was exceedingly brave, and 
had won French, Belgian, British 
decorations. 


He had been in scrapes even then, 
held and questioned, notably, in the 
shooting of an important civilian over a 
woman. After the Armistice, Russia 
being closed to him, he had spent 
shadowy years in Paris. Some claimed 
to have known him as a professional 
dancer in night clubs, others insisted 
that he had handled a commission busi- 
ness operating on the margin of legiti- 
mate commerce. But all that was the 
past, and no concern of any one in the 
Legion. 

Kasmirkoff had started brilliantly, a 
corporal in six months, a sergeant in a 
year. It was known that he drank, but 
as his weakness did not then interfere 
with his duties, his officers shut their 
eyes to his private behavior. With the 
Third Regiment in Morocco, he had dis- 
tinguished himself again and again. 

Sent on convalescence to Saida, Al- 
geria, he had become engaged to the 
daughter of a café-keeper. He had jilted 
the girl at the last moment, as was per- 
haps his right. But her father proved 
that Kasmirkoff had obtained money 
from him with the worn-out story that 
he had a fortune in jewels in Russia, 
which would be smuggled out to him if 
he paid another person’s passage out of 
the country. At the intervention of his 
chiefs, the civil case was dropped. But 
Kasmirkoff was demoted to the ranks. 

By special favor, for Oriental service 
is coveted by Legionnaires, he was as- 
signed to the relief battalion bound for 
Indo-China. By the time the ship 
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reached Asia Kasmirkoff had won his 
way into the heart of the major com- 
manding. His knowledge of languages, 
his charm of manner, his obvious edu- 
cation and breeding, called favorable 
attention. He landed as a sergeant. 


While supply-sergeant in a small out- 
post on the Chinese Frontier he skipped 
over the border with a few thousand 
francs obtained from crooked transac- 
tions. It was believed that the Legion 
had seen the last of him, that he would 
jom some Russian refugees’ colony m 
the North, or become a soldier of fortune 
in one of the piratical armies devastat- 
ing China. 

After two months’ absence and a 
series of adventures never fully known, 
he was delivered, trussed up like a pig 
bound for market, at a French outpost 
of the Tonkinese hills, and the small 
reward promised those who capture de- 
serters was paid. 

Kasmirkoff had been tried, stripped of 
chevrons and medals and sent to France 
to spend a year in jail. Then he had 
been returned to Algeria to serve out 
his enlistment. He was a brave man, but 
a trouble-maker, so when he sought to 
reenlist he was urged to seek his luck 
elsewhere. As due him, he received 
transportation to the place of his enlist- 
ment. 

Three months later several officers 
and non-coms recognized him in a draft 
of recruits marching ito the barrack- 
yard at Sidi-bel-Abbés. He was erect, 
cool, supercilious. 

“You're Kasmirkofi—” 

“I beg your pardon, I am Kaspar, 
Anatole-Jerome,” Kaspar replied cheer- 
fully. “There must be a great resem- 
blance, as the recruiting officer at Fort 
Saint-Jean, mr Marseilles, addressed me 
by the same name. But it’s a trifle 
bormg.” 

“We'll write to the police for your 
finger-prints.” 

“I was given to understand,” Kaspar 
retorted with insolence, “that your regu- 


lations forbade your probing imto a 
man’s past. Granting, for the sake of 
argument, that I am Kasmirkoff, you 
admit I served a jail sentence for what- 
ever crime I committed. I have a right 
to a fresh start.” 


The colonel was consulted and found 
Kaspar’s claim logical. The Legion offers 
@ man a new chance, the opportunity to 
atone for his past. Kasmirkoff had paid 
for his misdeeds in the Corps. The 
Legion could not refuse him another 
try. 

But to avoid trouble he was sent to 
a small, desolate outpost of the Saharan 
Territories, where a few picked men of 
his kind were stationed. They were com- 
manded by a middle-aged lieutenant, 
who was there as an unofficial punish- 
ment for deplorable behavior up north, 
who alternated fits of delirium with 
spells of malaria. And it was this crew 
of rogues, commanded by a failure, that 
overhauled a strong band of mounted 
raiders, surprised them at a water hole 
and proceeded to annihilate them. 


The lieutenant died a hero’s death, the 
sergeant was severely wounded, and 
Kaspar, senior corporal in the outfit by 
virtue of his education, conducted the 
fight to a successful finish and led the 
return trip. 


Obstinately, grimly, he kept the 
thirsty soldiers going, the wounded alive, 
for three nights and two days, not 
leaving behind a corpse, a wounded man, 
a prisoner, not a captured animal. The 
gloomy caravan reeled into an outpost 
hours after a warped version of the com- 
bat had been sent out, announcing com- 
plete disaster, the massacre of the Legion 
detachment. 

Kaspar was awarded the chevrons of 
sergeant, the Military Medal, the Colo- 
nial Cross, by cable from the Minister of 
War. He posed for photographs pub- 
lished in France. And, redeemed, he was 


. Sent to a small garrison town along the 


Saharan railway, somewhere between 
Ain-Seffra and El Kreider. Within a 
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fortnight he was engaged to be married 
to the daughter of a railroad employee 
of some importance. 

His captain was a gruff, very ugly man 
of forty, who professed little sympathy 
for heroes and their admirers. He sent 
for Kaspar, asked him straight from the 
shoulder whether he intended to treat 
his present fiancée as he had the girl in 
Saida. 

“A gentleman understands,” Kaspar 
replied, “that one must pass the time 
some way.” Then he reminded his chief 
that no matter what he might be in 
Africa, he was a Russian officer, and 
could not consider a mésalliance. 


Upon which, the captain revealed 
what he knew to the girl’s father, with 
whom he played cards every night at the 
café. Kaspar was refused admittance 
when he next called at the house. 


Rightly or wrongly, he deemed that 
the captain had done him a dirty trick, 
humiliated him publicly. And he said he 
would square matters. At first glance 
that appeared most difficult, as he was 
a sergeant starting a feud against a cap- 
tain. Kaspar might shoot the man, 
which was risky, but beyond that, what 
could he do? 

The sergeant studied his enemy. And 
he discovered that the company com- 
mander,* perhaps seriously, perhaps to 
kill time in a dreary sojourn, answered 
matrimonial ads in certain Paris papers. 
Kaspar wrote in to insert an ad which 
gave a serial box number instead of an 
address. The newspaper office forwarded 
all mail. 


WIDOW, independent means, young, 
pretty, affectionate, desires correspond- 
ence object matrimony with honorable 
gentleman, army officer or government 
employee, between forty and forty-five 
years old. Reply Box 504, this paper. 


The captain rose to the bait. Kaspar 
dictated answers to one of his women 
friends in the reserved quarter, professed 
wild admiration for the African warrior 


and coaxed letters as deliriously affec- 
tionate from the officer. At the end of 
a few months the men who played cards 
with the captain received his love letters, 
across which sarcastic comments were 
scrawled. 


The story spread in the scanty Euro- 
pean population of the town. The cap- 
tain would come to play cards, and even, 
his oldest friends laughed as he twisted 
his stringy mustache, blinked his pro- 
truding eyes, and thought of sentences 
he had written describing his charms: 


“Although forty, I’m the remnants of 

a good-looking man, well-preserved, 
sound of wind, hoofs and eyes, with 
everything to make a lovely lady 
happy!” 
_ At last, laughter louder than usual 
forced the captain to ask explanations. 
He was a courageous, determined man, 
and the others saw that he could be 
deceived no longer. They expected an 
outburst of rage. But the captain simply 
nodded. 

“Yes, I suppose I appear foolish.” 

For a week, he acted as usual, played 
cards evenings. He even joked about the 
letters, when the others refrained to 
mention them from embarrassment. 
Then it was learned that he had applied 
for transfer to Morocco. Did he hope to 
escape? That was impossible, for gossip 
had spread from mess to mess in every 
North African station. His own men, 
who were fond enough of him, neverthe- 
less nicknamed him “The Widow.” 

Three days before his scheduled de- 
parture he remained in bed. He was 
removed to the hospital, declared too 
sick to be allowed to leave. At first, it 
was believed to be a simple case of 
jaundice. Then the doctors started to 
mention liver and spleen, organs deteri- 
orated by long years in the tropics. 

In less than three weeks the poor 
chap died, slain by shame and humilia- 
tion. And a surge of sympathy was felt 
for him. 

Kaspar was sent for, as the most likely 
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culprit. He refused to answer questions, 
refused to surrender his chevrons volun- 
tarily, made it clear that he would pro- 
test a transfer. As a matter of fact, 
under the law, he had committed no 
crime. Even when anonymous letters 
are sent, which was not the case, only 
a few weeks’ imprisonment are inflicted. 
Shooting a man is called murder, break- 
ing his heart a slight misdemeanor! 

Military regulations made no provi- 
sion for the case. Kaspar had received 
the letters, they were his own. The com- 
ments on them were not in his hand- 
writing. 

But there were ways of reaching him. 
The next time he made a slip in his 
duties—no man can avoid an occasional 
lapse—he got the limit. Loss of decora- 
tions and chevrons, transfer to the Sec- 
ond Regiment in Morocco from a com- 
fortable existence, a month in a cell. At 
Tazza an officer who did not know his 


story appointed him corporal, on his ap-. 


pearance. And he was to receive chev- 
tons for the fourth time, the Military 
Medal for the third! 


FONTARGE had few occa- 

sions to meet Kaspar during 

the rest of the campaign. Cap- 

tain Sarrazin had assigned the 
Russian to a detachment specialized in 
night raiding, where his fighting qualities 
could be displayed and his private faults 
forgotten. 

Beverloo hinted to Fontarge that the 
captain was watching for a chance to 
kill Kaspar’s promotion to sergeant. But 
during his brief sojourns in camp, the 
fellow behaved himself well, probably be- 
cause he did not care for the simple 
pleasures to be enjoyed on a corporal’s 
pay and had no means of obtaining large 
sums. 


Kaspar’s personality changed when on 
active service; he was an obedient, re- 


sourceful, clean soldier as well as a brave . 


man. His supple, deferential speech 
made him a favorite of his immediate 


superiors. His experience of combat was 
vast, and he knew hew to proffer advice, 
speaking as if merely to confirm for his 
own guidance something which his chief 
already must have decided upon. 

Several weeks later, when the bat- 
talion, withdrawn from the hills, reached 
its assigned garrison at Dar-Makanbas, 
northwest of Tazza along the narrow- 
gauge railway, Kaspar, who had been 
acting-sergeant for two months, was per- 
mitted to have chevrons stitched on his 
cuffs. And while the four companies 
were establishing themselves in barracks 
just evacuated by another outfit, Cap- 
tain Sarrazin summoned Fontarge to his 
office. 

“I learn that you have passéd the 
written tests for school, and your assign- 
ment is up for the colonel’s approval, in 
Meknes.” The officer rubbed his skull 
as if smoothing hair that had long since 
fallen out. “You'll probably leave us in 
a couple of months. Meanwhile, Pll use 
you as a secretary. It’H relieve you from 
drill and chores. You'll also take charge 
of the sergeants’ mess.” 

This was a thoughtful action. For one 
with some knowledge of bookkeeping, 
the task was simple, routine, and would 
not eonsume more than a few hours 
each day. Fontarge would have leisure 
to study. 

“Don’t forget to inform your father. 
He'll be pleased.” 

“All right, thank you, Captain.” 

Sarrazin had the reputation of being 
a martinet, some of the men called him 
a “bloodsucker” and a “cow”. But he 
was very kind to those he liked, until 
somethmg happened to change his mood. 
When Fontarge reached the non-coms’ 
quarters, across the esplanade, he saw 
Kaspar waiting for him before the low, 
whitewashed building. It was good to 
greet him as an equal. Despite all he 
had heard, Fontarge still reserved judg- 
ment. One had to know.all to under- 
stand all. 


“Have you any plans for tonight, Fon- 
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targe? Maybe we can celebrate together. 
I know a fine place to go, private home.” 
* “Quiet?” 

“Hell, no. Good sports, fine people.” 
Kaspar gestured widely. “Another 
thing: I’m assigned to a room with three 
other sergeants. Splendid chaps, but you 
understand—another breed altogether! 
You are in with Beverloo? I just heard 
that as we are to be here at least six 
months, his wife’s coming from Algeria, 
and he’ll take a house outside. Could it 
be arranged for us to be together?” 

“Sure. Delighted.” 


Fontarge was sincere. He preferred 
Kaspar to Beverloo as a roommate. The 
Belgian spent his evenings smoking a 
pipe, drinking white wine, soaking his 
feet in a pail of lukewarm water and had 
an annoying habit of reading aloud from 
whatever he looked at. He snored and 
borrowed tooth-brushes without warn- 
ing. And he cluttered the walls with 
pictures of his wife, a squat Algerian- 
Spaniard, and his five children. 

Kaspar returned with his knapsack 
and musette-bags. A corporal is not al- 
lowed much baggage. But. what he had 
was expensive, even luxurious—a silver- 
mounted toilet-kit, including a perfume- 
vaporizer, crystal boxes, a pair of silver 
epaulettes ornamented with stars. 

“T left’ a lot of stuff behind,” Xaspar 
shrugged. “You must have heard, when 
I was reduced to the ranks. [’ll send for 
its 

“Tf you need anything of mine in the 
meanwhile—” Fontarge suggested. 

“Glad you spared my asking you 
first.” Kaspar looked up gratefully. 
“Look, I have those chevrons sewed on 
my government-issue tunic. Looks like 
hell. Could I borrow one of your uni- 
forms until I get a new one? We're about 
the same size—” 

“Help yourself—”’ Fontarge said 
largely, throwing back the lid of his 
trunk, forwarded by the regimental 
depot. 

The next moment he realized that he 


should have made a selection himself. 
Kaspar unerringly chose the best uni- 
form, his finest leathers, pawed over the 
handkerchiefs until he located a pet 
khaki silk. He appropriated the best pair 
of leggings. Fontarge was about to make 
a mild protest, but Kaspar seemed to 
read his mind: 

“T didn’t know what a favor I was 
doing myself when I saved your bacon 
down in the hills! You’ve got some fine 
stuff!” He contemplated the uniform 
with boyish enthusiasm, then grew grave. 
“Say, I haven’t collected any pay as 
sergeant as yet. Could you tide me over 
until the fifteenth?” 

Fontarge might have reminded him 
that he had received at least one month 
of a sergeant’s pay. But he brought out 
a wallet, containing his savings for more 
than a year: “How much?” 

“Spending money, deposit on new 
clothes—let’s say a couple of thousand.” 

Frontarge had expected to be asked 
for five hundred at most. How could 
Kaspar return about five times what he 
would draw on pay-day? There was no 
help for it. The two thousand vanished. 


“Thanks a lot!” Kaspar sat down on 
a cot, looked seriously at his comrade: 
“You must think I have a lot of nerve 
getting all this from you. It’s all as if I 
were taking advantage of your grati- 
tude. But don’t worry, old chap, you'll 
get it all back on the fifteenth. I know 
where to get some dough.” 


“You're lucky,” Fontarge said, with a 
trace of doubt. 


“T have outside connections,” Kaspar 
explained. “I’m no kid—thirty-four. 
I’ve made an ass of myself plenty, but 
from now on, I am wise. I have thirty- 
six months to go on this enlistment. By 
that time I'll locate a fine position in 
civilian life. Settle down. Meanwhile, I 
better see how my guys are making out.” 

He hurried out of the room. Fontarge 
considered his expenditure ruefully. Still, 
he could not well refuse the loan of 
clothing, of money, to a man to whom 
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he owed everything. But for Kaspar, 
there would be an additional mound in 
the hills, bearing the name of Paul Fon- 
targe, sergeant, Second Company. That 
must néver be wholly forgotten. 

And he was lucky, so lucky that he 
should not mind doing a man less for- 
tunate a favor. He could write home, 
announce his return to France, his as- 
signment to 
school. He would 
get his commis- 
sion at last, with 
only four years’ 
delay. 

He started 
a letter home. 
And relived 


the past. 

He had always hoped to be an officer. 
Naturally enough, for his father had 
served in the cavalry, had distinguished 

-himself during the conquest of the Su- 
dan. He had resigned and married, 
become the manager of factories in east- 
ern France. Recalled to the colors during 
the War, he had again left the service 
as a colonel. 

Although it was well known that the 
older Fontarge had been a wild young 
man, too fond of gambling and drinking, 
he did not encourage such failings in his 
children. He assured Paul, several times, 


that the army was not a promising 
career. 

“Get into business. That’s the way 
wars will be fought from now on,” he 
stated. “It doesn’t matter how many 
soldiers a nation has, but how many 
pounds, francs, dollars. What’s a captain 
compared to some bright chap who 
manufactures gasoline pumps or bed- 
springs? Just 
a brave goose 
with bright 
feathers.” 

“There 
were traders 
who made 
millions in 
the’@olonies 
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you conquered, father,” Paul replied. 
“Pear-trees don’t produce pumpkins.” 

At nineteen, having completed pre- 
liminary studies, he was sent to Paris to 
prepare for St. Cyr, the military aca- 
demy. But though he registered for 
courses, and even attended one occasion- 
ally, he gathered considerable informa- 
tion on night-life and very little on 
Jomini, the canal system: of France, the 
fortifications of the naval bases. He 
failed brilliantly, by so wide a margin 
that it was amusing. 

He would have gone home to face a 
scolding. But he feared his father’s sar- 
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casms, his ferocious mirth. In other days 
the colonial infantry would have drawn 
him, but the corps had gone to the dogs, 
so he was told, because it drafted con- 
scripts. He enlisted in the Legion. 

“After receiving my commission,” he 
wrote, “I shall naturally return to the 
Legion. I hope to attain the rank of 
captain before thirty-one, with some 
good luck. As you must know, father, 
that is quite important. Gives one a 
chance to get a battalion before reach- 
ing the age when new ideas can not pene- 
trate the brain—” 


ww LHIS was the start of a 
m= pleasant daydream. He would 
go home for his leave, after 
getting his commission. He 
would be no prodigal son but a hero with 
just a tinge of the irregular to make him 
intriguing. Certainly, he would be su- 
perior to the young chaps he had known, 
who had pivoted right and left for a 
few months in the garrison cities of 
France and the Rhineland. 

“If Jeanne Merval is the snub-nosed 
kid who gushed over colts and puppies,” 
he started a new paragraph, “tell her 
I do remember her. But offer my apolo- 
gies in advance, won’t you? I have 
learned much about rifles and grenades, 
but havé had little leisure to play tennis 
or to dance. However, it may be more 
fun to teach the semi-savage I have be- 
come to participate in well-bred activi- 
ties—” 

This was setting the stage for a sur- 
prise. He handled a racket well—the 
non-coms at Bechar had had a tennis 
court—and Carmencita, the black-haired 
jane from Tetounan, whom he had 
known in Fez, had told him he tangoed 
like a gaucho. 

Kaspar entered, whistling. He shaved 
and dressed rapidly. 


“Come on. Just time for a bite at 
mess, then we start.” 


At seven, Fontarge was introduced to 


Madame Dolonieu, still on the right side 
of. forty, tall, dark, affected; to Miss 
Dolonieu, twenty, tall, light, tomboyish; 
to two young women of uncertain age 
and social classification; to a young 
employee of the tax office, and a travel- 
ing salesman placing orders for fancy 
groceries in North Africa. A comfortable 
home, in a house on a side street, belong- 
ing to Monsieur Dolonieu, government 
surveyor, absent on a business trip. 


“Thank you so much for the cham- 
pagne,” Madame said at once. 

“Don’t mention it,” Kaspar protested 
handsomely. 

For a couple of hours, the gathering 
was decorous. They played cards, and 
Fontarge lost. He was annoyed, because 
he had identified his surroundings. A 
family running an unofficial café so that 
the man’s small salary might be in- 
creased to meet the women’s large de- 
sires. The specialty of the house was 
catering to pretentious young sergeants 
who liked a show of refinement. The 
bottles were opened and drunk rapidly, 
the native servant reported a shortage, 
madame fumbled for her purse, one of 


‘ the guests intervened— 


By ten o’clock, Fontarge’s head swam 
from mixing brandy and champagne, 
anisette and chartreuse. His stomach 
was upset from too much canned goose, 
foie-gras, cookies and candies. A gramo- 
phone played, he danced. Dancing made 
him hot and thirsty, and he drank more 
iced champagne. 

“Not much like a non-com’s hangout, 
eh?” Kaspar whispered. 

Fontarge approved. He was enjoying 
himself, no doubt of that. It was a fine 
evening, after months of loneliness and 
brutality in the hills. But it cost a lot. 
He had given five hundred francs at 
random for more liquor, and no one 
offered him change. And this was a re- 
fined home, not a public establishment 
where a man could slam the table and 
ask for change. 
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“Another drink, Popol?” some one 
addressed him. 


“Sure. Let’s dance.” 

He easily forgot distinction. The 
nickname had been used elsewhere. 
Paul, Popol—he was one of the gang. 
He lost track of place and time. Then 
Kaspar was calling his name, and he 
awoke, jaded, his mouth fuzzy and sour, 
in a darkened room. 

“One-forty-five—just time to get 
back.” 

“Right with you.” Fontarge buckled 
his belt with trembling fingers, buttoned 
his tunic. “Ready.” 

The streets were deserted, silent. The 
troopers’ celebration of a safe return to 
civilization had stormed in the reserved 
quarter until midnight. Now, the last 
patrol had ordered the last door locked, 
the drunk slept the sleep of the just in 
their cells, the hurt were in the ambu- 
lance. Fontarge heard his footsteps echo 
between the walls in broken rhythm. 

Beverloo was standing in the lighted 
doorway of the guard-room when the 
two passed the sentry. He exchanged a 
few words with Fontarge, grumbled and 
let him pass. A few more steps, a door 
opening, closing. 

“Sergeant—” 

It was light. Stenay was washing his 
face with cold water. 

“Drink!” Fontarge begged. 

The orderly handed him a cup of 
black coffee, scalding hot. 

“Nearly seven, Sergeant. Captain will 
be at the office in a few minutes. You 
didn’t undress. No time to change. I’ve 
hooked a fresh collar inside your neck- 
band. Just fasten it and go.” 

Fontarge did not arrive three minutes 
before his chief. He felt that his face 
sagged, that his lids drooped. His hand 
quivered and moistened the sheet of the 
open ledger at which he pretended to 
work. The officer, fresh from his morning 
ride, seemed immensely strong, intelli- 
gent and menacing. He sat down, picked 


up a pen, scratched away at his daily 
chore. 


“Hang-over, Fontarge?” 
“Just a bit, Captain.” 


“Well, you’ve earned a spree.” Sar- 
razin signed documents for a moment, 
then, without stopping his work, re- 
sumed musingly. “When you get older, 
you'll learn to celebrate by degrees. It 
does little good to try to crowd six 
months’ or a year’s arrears into one eve- 
ning. You live and learn.” 


Later, the officer handed certain 
company’s accounts over to Fontarge, 
gave him the key to the strong-box in a 
drawer. The work assigned the sergeant 
was not complicated—handling the 
money for the mess, and the unit’s boni, 
the surplus cash economized by a wise 
captain on the allowance granted by the 
government. All this offered no problem 
to Fontarge, who had commanded out- 
posts in the hills and knew something of 
business affairs. 


After that, Sarrazin appeared to hesi- 
tate. 


“You were at the Dolonieus’ last 
night— Oh, everything gets out rapidly 
in a town this size. Your private life is 
your own—but you have just assumed 
responsibilities. Dolonieu himself may 
be all right. He works hard and travels 
a good deal. But I can’t say as much for 
the rest of that crowd. After all, it’s a 
place where one pays for entertainment, 
isn’t it? Expensive, too? I gathered so! 
Remember one thing. A distiller who 
doesn’t label his bottles hides something. 
Entertainers who do not hang out signs 
are hypocrites. You understand me?” 


“Yes, Captain.” 


“Normally, I would have returned you 
to the section. It might have been safer. 
But it is justice to give you a chance.” 


“Tl watch out, Captain.” 


“All right. Go and take a rest. Off 
until three,” Sarrazin concluded. 
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IT IS possible that even if 

Kaspar had not saved his life, 

Fontarge would have been 

under his influence. The man 
had an extraordinary power to convince 
any one who listened to him. Things 
that held not the least shred of logic 
when calmly considered sounded plau- 
sible when he outlined them. 


But there were moments in the fol- 
lowing weeks when Fontarge sought to 
react. Admitting that he owed his very 
existence to Kaspar—and he was subtly 
reminded often enough—he nevertheless 
considered a break, a quarrel, even a 
fight. Once, he was at the point of ask- 
ing the orderly to pile the other man’s 
belongings in the passage. He pondered 
as to taking the captain or Beverloo into 
his confidence, seeking outside advice. 


Then Kaspar would return, fill the 
room with his personality, toss gold- 
tipped cigarette stubs about, narrate a 
bit of gossip, a personal anecdote. Some- 
times he would visit the company’s office 
for a short talk with Fontarge, as if to 
keep him in hand. Even when the cap- 
tain was present, he was not abashed. 
He addressed Sarrazin respectfully, lured 
him into conversation with a remark 
concerning the organization of Siberian 
militia or an episode of the winter cam- 
paign of’fifteen, in the Carpathian 
Mountains. 


Although he had obtained several new 
uniforms, he had never returned the one 
borrowed from Fontarge, nor the belt- 
ing, nor the leggings, nor the cigarette- 
case he had fancied and taken “for the 
evening”, nor a set of cuff-links. As for 
money, he had increased his indebted- 
ness, by a hundred francs, by a bill of 
ten, of five francs, as the young ser- 
geant’s resources dwindled. 


He seemed to be able to smell a 
money order in an envelope. His reputa- 
tion was known in the battalion, yet 
there were no sergeants who had not 
been tricked inte lending him something, 


anything, which he never returned. A 
camera, a watch, a cane, a cravat. 

‘In town, he owed for his clothes, for 
fancy boots, for cigarettes, for books. 
After two more visits at Madame Dolo- 
nieu’s, Fontarge had been flat broke. 
Kaspar laughed when he made this fact 
clear, assured him that his credit was 
good and that it could all be arranged. 
And, no matter what good resolution he 
had made, Fontarge would accompany 
Kaspar. 

“T’m a sucker,” he often grumbled. “I 
should sock him on the nose and be done 
with him. He should understand—” 
Fontarge grinned despite himself, and re- 
peated. “A gentleman understands!” 

On one occasion he braced himself 
and asked Kaspar how he expected to 
pay what he owed, which must amount 
to several thousand francs, at least six 
months of a sergeant’s pay. The other 
laughed with frank amuesment. 

“Oh, my dear chap, such things ad- 
just themselves, you know! Come out 
for the evening, eh?” When Fontarge ex- 
pressed surprise and reminded him that 
he had been seeking to borrow fifty 
francs somewhere that morning, he 
added: “I have two hundred and fifty 
francs. Believe this if you can—part of 
Beverloo’s pay!” 

“You got a loan from Beverloo?” 

“Not exactly. It’s a long story.” 

But it proved that Kaspar had gone 
too far on that occasion. A few days 
later he wag summoned before the cap- 
tain, and emerged from the officer’s pri- 
vate quarters not quite as sure of himself 
as before. When Fontarge returned to 
the room, at five o’clock, the Russian 
squatted on his cot, smoking nervously. 

“I’m in a jam, a serious jam, Paul. 
We must do something.” 

“What happened?” 


“Never fool around with people who 
lack a sense of humor,” Kaspar laughed 
in disgust. “I forgot that principle. Re- 
member the other day when we needed 
some money, and I told you Beverloo 
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had supplied it? Well, it was such a 
funny stunt that any one else would 
have kept still. You remember that set 
of books at the Dolonieus? Household 
encyclopedia, the housewife’s friend? 
Some poor fool who tried to place books 
here left them as security for his bill, 
one night, and never called for them. 
Fine-looking books with green and gold 
covers, thick paper, and eleven hundred 
and fifteen photographic illustrations! 
Lucie, Madame Dolonieu, asked me to 
get rid of them. Beverloo’s house is not 
a hundred yards from there, and I called 
in and showed Volume I, cooking, plain 
‘and pastry, Volume IV, dress-designing 
for the home. I sold her the lot in ten 
minutes, at half the original price. 

“T didn’t worry about a kick. Thought 
Beverloo wouldn’t want to let every one 
know how stupid that fat wife of his 
can be. But he went to the captain, and 
set fire to the wick. The old man informs 
me that he kept complaints from going 
to regimental headquarters so far, but 
that unless I settled with Madame Bev- 
erloo, my tailor, and the café, and gave 
accounts on other debts inside three 
days, he’d forward all information to the 
colonel’s office. You know what that 
means: Conduct unbecoming a sergeant, 
reduction to the ranks. We must do 
something.” 

“We?” Fontarge repeated. 

“You’re my friend, aren’t you? Part 
of the debt is yours, in all justice. Do 
you think the Dolonieus take promises? 
Friends are friends there, but business is 
business. IF guarantee you.” 

“Seven hundred and_ eighty-nine 
francs, all told,” Fontarge said. “All 
right, I'll raise that in forty-eight hours.” 

“TI need forty-five hundred.” 

“You owe me over three thousand,” 
Fontarge reminded him. “How you 
could get yourself so deep in six weeks 
beats me.” 

“That isn’t the question, old man. I 
need forty-five hundred.” 

“I don’t know where to get it, realty.” 


“Your father has dough. Cable him— 
make it six thousand, won’t you? Never 
hurts to have a bit of a margin.” 

“Can’t do that.” Fontarge shook his 
head. “Not that the sum is enormous for 
him, but I’ve never asked him for any- 
thing since I enlisted. He'll know that 
it’s more than a sergeant should get into 
debt for in a legitimate fashion. That’s 
out.” 

“Sale petit bourgeois!’ Kaspar said, 
violently. “Dirty middle-class prig!” 


“What’s that?” Fontarge rose. 


“That’s out, that’s out! He’ll know it’s 
more than you should be in debt for? 
Respectability, eh? How much does he 
think your damned carcass is ~»worth? 
Gratitude, gratitude—your mouth was 
full of it. But where is it now, when I 
need something?” 

Fontarge flushed. This was a hard 
argument to answer. 

“After all, it was your duty—” 

“My duty, maybe! But you're alive; 
every mouthful you eat you owe to 
me! Oh, I’ve noticed you pinching your 
pennies, hugging them. I do believe 
you’d give your blood for me. But 
money, respectability? Oh, no—” Kas- 
par paused, shook his head. “I pity guys 
like you! I’d sooner be crooked than 
small-minded and miserly. You'll think 
of this again.” 

Kaspar stepped to the wall, pulled his 
Star automatic pistol from the hanging 
holster. He loaded the weapon. This was 
not bluff. One thing must be conceded, 
that Kaspar had physical courage, and 
that through bravado, even more than 
despair, he might carry out his threat 
and blow his brains out. 


“Hold it!” Fontarge urged, not mov- 
ing, knowing that a quick movement 
might precipitate a tragedy. 

Kaspar lowered the gun, his face 
streaming. But he was shaken only for a 
moment, relaxed and started to laugh. 


“Hope you’re never sorry you stopped 
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me!” He tossed the gun on the cot, after 
setting the safety. “It’s never cute to 
play with fire-arms, is it?” 


“Here’s what Pll do: Tl write to my 
father and explain what happened, with- 
out embarrassing details. That you 
saved my hide and that you’re in 
trouble. He’d investigate anyway, be- 
fore cabling that much. Three days for 
the letter to get there, air-mailed from 
Casablanca—and another day for the 
cable. I’m sure he'll come across with 
the money. He was in the army himself, 
and had lots of scrapes.” 


“Sarrazin meant the day after tomor- 
row, and he isn’t kidding.” Kaspar 
shrugged. “He warned me privately a 
couple of times before. Wanted me to 
leave you alone. Tell your father by 
cable that you have a chance to invest, 
that it’s a loan. For a month, at most. 
You see, that’s the truth: I’m due for 
a cut on a new patent, I got Dolonieu 
to invest five thousand francs with a 
Russian friend im Paris who’s marketing 
an invention.” 


Fontarge smiled faintly. It was evi- 
dent that Kaspar was sincere. There are 
always cleverer grafters to graft on 
graiters. 


“He’d ask me to give him the man’s 
address“and see him himself. I don’t 
want to worry my family. You'll have 
to ask for a delay—” 


“You know the captain.” Kaspar 
shrugged. “That’s as good as quitting 
me.” 


“Listen, I can let you have the money 
in time,” Fontarge resumed after a long 
hesitation. “The inspector is coming to- 
morrow to look over my accounts. The 
quartermaster in Tazza let me know in 
advance, a service we do one another. 
As soon as he has checked up, Vil take 
a chance and let you have the surplus 
cash of the company. I'll replace it when 
my father sends the dough. It’s not 
likely to be needed within this week.” 


FONTARGE perspired as he 
made the offer. While there 
was not much risk of discov- 
ery, still the captain might 
want to use some of the fund unex- 
pectedly. And it was, technically and 
regardless of purpose and good inten- 
tions, a dishonest act; not to mince 
words, it was a theft! But if Kaspar 
could risk his life, Fontarge was duty- 
bound to take this chance. 

He saw the Russian s6 startled that he 
hoped wildly, for a second, that he would 
refuse such a sacrifice. 

“The company surplus?” 
breathed. 

“Yes. More than fifty-two hundred.” 

“And the treasury inspector is due 
tomorrow?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Nom de dieu! What a mess!” Kas- 
par grumbled. He rose, slapped Fon- 
targe on the back. “Listen, Paul, you’re 
going to be in a jam—but keep your 
head. I’ve been in jams myself, and 
Im still healthy. I told you Dolonieu 
supplied the money to send my friend, 
when as a matter of fact, he turned me 
down. It was such a good proposition 
that I took a chance, without consulting 
you so as not to worry you. You'll get 
half the profits. The surplus was in a 
big grayish envelope, wasn’t it?” 

“You mean you took my keys out of 
my pocket and opened the box?” 

“Come, Paul, you know I must have 
to take that money!” 

Fontarge was inert for long minutes, 
the world collapsing about him. Then 
he started to laugh nervously, until tears 
streaked his face. What an idiot he had 
been to sleep in the same room with 
Kaspar and leave handy a key that 
opened a strong-box! 

And thus it was that a man wrecked 
his career, lost the chance at a commis- 
sion, became a criminal—drifted into a 
tramp. A very simple process! 

“Get yourself together,” Kaspar urged, 
shaking him. “We'll get out of this some 


Kaspar 
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way. Ten thousand will cover the whole. 
Don’t fret, you won’t go to prison. It’s 
the captain’s responsibility, so far as 
money is concerned. He’ll give you time, 
when you tell him, truly enough, that it 
was stolen without your knowledge.” 


“And name you as the thief?” 


“Nonsense, you don’t need to know 
that. After all, a gentleman—” 


Kaspar did not finish. Fontarge, 
lashed to fury, struck at him. And to 
his amazement, this magnificent fighter 
with rifle, bayonet and grenade, the man 
who endured Saharan thirst and fatigue, 
collapsed like a sack of grain from a 
punch on the jaw. He was out so com- 
pletely that he slithered from the cot to 
the floor. His face rested one cheek 
against the rough matting. 

For a long time, Fontarge looked down 
at the limp body, losing shape in the 
swiftly gathering night. Sarrazin had 
called him a man possessed of the devil, 
and he had been right. Kaspar left a 
trail of misfortunes everywhere he 
passed. Women and men, superiors, 
equals, subordinates, no one escaped. He 
moved through his world like a blight. 
It would be a good thing if Fontarge 
had broken his neck. 

In the meanwhile, what was he to do? 
The captain must be told before the 
inspector came. Should Fontarge reveal 
everything? He could not very well do 
this: Kaspar had saved his life. No, he 
would give the facts that must be given, 


that was all. As for the rest—he smiled: 


grimly—a gentleman understands! 

On the floor, Kaspar stirred, took a 
deep, sighing breath. 

Fontarge left the room, walked across 
the esplanade. In the distance, he could 
see the lighted windows of the officers’ 
mess. Dinner had not started, Sarrazin 
must be at home. Fontarge gave his 
name to the orderly, who invited him in. 

“With you in a minute; cigarettes on 


the table!” the captain called from the. 


inner room. His friendly tone hurt Fon- 
targe. In a short time, Sarrazin came 


out, in undershirt, trousers and slippers, 
wiping his face. “I was shaving. Just a 
moment until I dry my hands.” 

“Captain!” the sound of the sergeant’s 
voice startled the officer. “I must report 
to you immediately.” 

“Yes,” Sarrazin’s voice was flat. He 
had guessed. 

“When the inspector comes tomorrow, 
the gray envelope containing the surplus 
cash, fifty-two-hundred and thirty-five 
francs, will be empty.” 

The captain tossed the towel aside. 

“Sorry.” 

Fontarge had waited for an explosion 
of temper, reproaches, a scene. Sarrazin 
was mute. He was right, he was.a man 
who accepted facts and did not*deluge 
them in torrents of useless words. The 
money was gone, Fontarge was a thief, 
the captain had misjudged him, trusted 
him, and he was sorry. Now, he merely 
wanted the sergeant to leave. 

“Here’s the key to the strong-box, 
Captain.” 

“Leave it on the table.” 

“Inside a week, I shall receive funds 
to cover the loss. I give you my word 
of—” he stopped speaking as Sarrazin’s 
cold smile cut him like a whip. “Well, 
the money—will be—here—” he waited 
a second, could not stand the silence and 
talked again, his phrases resounding, 
queer and lonely, like rain dripping on a 
window pane. “Captain—what shall I 
do? Return to my room or report at the 
prison?” 

Sarrazin reached for the tobacco box, 
stopped. 

“I shall replace the money tonight. 
I have a family and the sum is large for 
me. I am forced to accept your offer of 
a refund, which ends thought of prosecu- 
tion.” 

“T am ready to pay for what I’ve done, 
Captain.” 

“T dare say,” Sarrazin slipped into a 
tunic, strode the floor. “I understand 
what has happened, and why it comes 
out now, a direct result of another call I 
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had today. But you had a responsibility. 
You neglected it. You escape official 
punishment. But you'll understand I can 
neither countersign your nomination to 
the school nor grant you a transfer into 
another company as a sergeant. On the 
other hand, you can not remain here.” 

“No, Captain, I can not.” 

“You know the usual course?” 


“To surrender my chevrons and re- 
nounce my assignment voluntarily. Yes, 
Captain.” 

“T shall authorize your immediate 
transfer as a Second-Class Legionnaire.” 

“Thank you, Captain.” 

Fontarge saluted, pivoted and reached 
the door. 

“Legionnaire!” Sarrazin called. He 
waited until Fontarge came to attention 
before him. “How old are you?” 

“Twenty-four, Captain.” 

“You have time before you. It will 
take courage and patience, but you are 
not ended. Even if your dishonor was 
public, there would be no need for des- 
perate action.” Fontarge listened si- 
lently: Sarrazin feared that he would 
commit suicide. “As long as your honor 
is intact in your own estimation, grit 
your teeth and fight. You have been a 
fool, perhaps a generous fool. I do not 
consider you a thief.” 

“Thank you, Captain.” 

“In a few months, in a few years, you 
will have a captain who will be able to 
slate you for a commission again. At 
that time, if I'm still—in Morocco—I 
shall be pleased.” ; 

The two looked at each other for a 
moment. Then, oddly, both smiled, 
Fontarge again saluted, pivoted and left. 

Two days later, when the companies 
were assembled for roll-call, a non-com- 
missioned officer read off the orders. He 
paused, took a breath, his eyes mechani- 
cally seeking Fontarge, and continued in 
his metallic voice: 

“Order of the Regiment Number Sev- 
enty-Four. In General Orders of today’s 
date, the General commanding the 


Region of Fez has reduced to Second- 
Class Legionnaire Sergeant Fontarge, 
Paul, Number 15233, Second Company, 
Second Battalion, Second Regiment of 
Foreign Infantry, in accordance with his 
own request. 

“Second-Class Legionnaire Fontarge 
will be incorporated in the Third Regi- 
ment, Tadla Battalion. 


“The captain commanding the Second 
Company will report execution of this 
order, which takes effect from today’s 
date.” 

Fontarge marched off with his section. 
And as they broke ranks, no one ques- 
tioned him. They read between the lines: 
the visit of the inspector, the removal 
of the sergeant from the office. No mat- 
ter what happened, Fontarge would al- 
ways pay for his mistake. 
fe sion to notice the resemblance 

between his present situation 
and that of Kaspar when they had met 
first. To start with, he was joining a 
formation already in the field for some 
weeks; a glance at his military papers 
revealed that he had been a sergeant, 
until recently, and cast a shadow of 
doubt on his character. And, as had been 
the case with Kaspar, he was a corporal 
when he reported to the battalion. 

The lieutenant in charge of the rein- 
forcements was a squat little chap, not 
more than an inch over five feet tall, 
Ducaze. Fontarge suspected that Sarra- 
zin had written him. In any event, he 
took a liking to the Legionnaire, and 
granted him chevrons very soon. Ex- 
perience, the habit to command, are 
quickly discerned in a man by a veteran 
officer, 

Fontage was more elated at winning 
back those two green wool chevrons than 
he had been when awarded decorations 
or gold braid. They were a symbol that 


the ladder was still there for him to 
chmb. 


OFTEN during the next two 
months Fontarge had occa- 
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The Tadla Column had supplied hard 
work and hard fighting that season. The 
men of the Legion battalion were burnt 
almost black, sinewy, lean, tense. As 
was proper, they had drawn the toughest 
tasks during combat, and in the intervals 
had graded the trails for the artillery, 
created new roads, constructed block- 
houses. They were interested in nothing 
save the gossip of their camp, and 
showed only easual interest in the new 
arrivals. 

“Liaison—” Captain Champdor said 
softly as he saw Fontarge. 

Again, this was what had happened to 
Kaspar, Sarrazin had put him in his 
liaison group. It was normal, for demot- 
ed sergeants united several qualities 
needed for a good runner: Good phy- 
sique. tested courage, education and a 
measure of intelligence. Moreover, they 
were eager to redeem themselves, and 
could be kept under observation, yet in 
a useful job. 

Champdor was very tall and thin, a 
human stork, whose bristling tuft of 
reddish-blond hair rose like a bird’s crest 
on his head. There was a rumor, prob- 
ably untrue, that he had studied to be 
a priest. He never swore, did not drink 
and was studious. He was brave, exposed 
himself quite as freely as did Sarrazin, 
but without his fierce, cocky truculence. 
He did not defy danger, he ignored it. 

Fontarge participated in some very 
pretty fights, engagements that started 
out to be as orderly and precise as a 
game of chess, and culminated in fierce, 
spasmodic shambles. The tribesmen 
fought well, and as the staff-officers 
phrased it beaucoup de mordant, much 
bite. 

The company as a whole reflected its 
chief. Where Sarrazin’s men were 
swashbuckling, hard-bitten mercenaries, 
Champdor’s Legionnaires professed to be 
calm, patient soldiers. They died silent- 
ly, and usefully. After one attack, 
Champdor removed his képi before 
seventeen of them, im a meat row, draped 


with blankets, their booted feet protrud- 
ing stiffly. 

After that engagement, the column 
camped and awaited supplies and rein- 
forcements. Fontarge was in charge of a 
hunting detail, and was out the greater 
part of each day. When he returned, 
one evening, the convoy had arrived. 
Corporal Vernar, who had been in the . 
battalion at Dar-Makanbas, rushed to 
greet him. He was a Parisian serving as 
a Belgian, a talkative, curious fellow. 

“How are you, Sergeant?” he shouted. 
“TI don’t mean sergeant as a crack, it 
just slipped out from habit. Don’t worry 
about my spilling it around that you 
were in a jam. For one, I don’t -believe 
you took a thing. You could be trusted 
with dough like a dog with a cabbage. 
We're wise to the truth. Captain Sarra- 
zin’s orderly heard him talking, and told 
us one night when he was drunk. I 
mean the orderly, a German.” 

“Have another drink,” Fontarge sug- 
gested, and asked, to show polite inter- 
est. “How do you happen to be here?” 

“Me? Funny story—” Vernar drained 
his glass of wine, tilted the bottle. “They 
were going to reduce me to second-class, 
but the captain wouldn’t have it. He said 
I had been bothered enough about the 
robbery without losing my chevrons—” 

“What robbery?” 

“That’s right, you left the day before 
it happened. And you probably didn’t 
read the papers. It was in all of them, 
in Meknes, Casablanca, Oran papers. 
The safe in the tax collection office was 
broken open, and the dough taken. 
Easy job, with a crow-bar. Over eight 
thousand francs and a whole lot of 
duty-stamps. The watchman saw some- 
body going out over the back wall, in- 
vestigated and called the cops. They 
were around not ten minutes after the 
job was done. 

“Well, you know that the Native 


‘Affairs Director lives down that same 


street, four houses down. His wife 
brought out her maid from France, and. 
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our families used to be friends. I got 
friendly again, naturally. That night, I 
was supposed to be on guard, but 
anether guy took my place and I went 
to see her. Her boss is sort of cranky, 
you know, the way women get before 
they surrender and become sweet old 
dames—and I couldn’t go in at the door. 
So I used the rear wall. 


“First thing we hear is a lot of tramp- 
ing and yelling, somebody rapping on 
the garden door in front. I decide it’s 
no place for me to be caught, because 
the girl might get the sack. So I kiss 
her good-by and hop over the wall. 

“T land right on top of @ ton of cop! 
He grabs a hold of me. You remember 
how sore Sarrazin is when the cops 
catch us. Wounds his pride. So I try 
to get away, and instead of going easy 
and trying to explain, the fat guy raps 
me on the bean with the butt of his gun. 
He thought I was the thief, but how 
could I guess that? 

“T manage to break loose and he starts 
after me, so bang! Head first, right into 
his belly. You’d think I had harpooned 
a whale, the way he blew. Another cop 
runs up, and I kick him in the shin. 
Then they start to shoot, and that was 
my cue to vanish. 

“As soon as I turn a couple of corners, 
and I w&én’t picking posies on the way, 
either, I slow down and start laughing 
to myself. I just thought the cops were 
feeling very rough that night. I wasn’t 
scared that they’d come and complain 
to the captain, because you know how he 
sends them away! 

“This time, though, it’s a different 
story. The whole battalion gets turned 
out, and the two cops go down the front 
of the sections. They spot me, all right! 
I had a big patch where one had socked 
me. 

“*That’s the criminal,’ said the fat 
one. 

“ ‘Tt is” the skinny cop agrees. ‘I'd 
know his sinister mug in ten thousand.’ 

“Mind you, it was dark as pitch in 


that street. The only way they knew 
they had to look for a Legionnaire was 
because one of my collar-tabs had been 
torn loose and picked up. They search 
my pack, find no money. And they want- 
ed to push me around, but the captain 
wouldn’t have it. Then my girl comes, 
having heard I was pinched, and gives 
me a perfect alibi. She didn’t get fired, 
either, as I promised her boss to marry 
her as soon as I got out. I have three 
years to pull yet, so I don’t worry. 


“But the captain says he better trans- 
fer me, because of the cops I hit, who’d 
look for trouble every time they saw me 
in town. I said all right, and asked to 
be sent some place where there’s fighting. 
It makes no difference, they do what 
they like with you anyway, and it sounds 
good.” 

Fontarge knew that there had been a 
man in town who needed money desper- 
ately at that time, and who did not 
hesitate to take it where it could be 
found. 


“They got the thief?” 


“Sure, they did.” Vernar paused to 
drink, and Frontage waited to hear 
Kaspar’s name. But he was startled by 
what followed. “It was an employee 
right there, who fixed up things to look 
like an outside job. Nice-looking kid, 
Felix Prouvet by name, who earns may- 
be nine hundred a month and was hit- 
ting the high spots with some fancy 
dames in a house near the Mosque Sidi- 
Abdallah.” 


“Madame Dolonieu’s?”  Fontarge 
prompted. 
“That’s the one. Her place was 


searched as soon as he was pinched, and 
they found the duty-stamps in an um- 
brella-stand. Going to be tough for him, 
because he is under oath as a public 
servant. He tried to hang himself, but 
the dirty lice cut him down.” 
Fontarge recalled the pale, insignifi- 
cant youth. Decidedly, every one con- 
nected in any fashion with Kaspar ended 
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tragically. Vernar continued as if to 
confirm his thought: 

*Dolonieu’s kicked his women out and 
is getting a divorce. Seems he didn’t 
know what went on when he was work- 
ing outside town. The police ordered 
the dames out.” Vernar opened a worn 
wallet, produced several clippings from 
newspapers. 
have them to read, but I want them 
back. My name is mentioned, you 
know.” 

“Thanks. What happened to Sergeant 
Kaspar?” 

“There was some talk about his being 
in a jam because of creditors. But that 
couldn’t have been the case, because he 
was transferred as a sergeant.” 


“Where to?” 
“What? Didn’t you know?” Vernar’s 
eyes protruded. “He’s here, right here! 


He commanded the draft all the way 
from Kasbah-Tadla. 
drink—” 


Have another 


FONTARGE needed that 
drink badly. Of all persons he 
did not want to meet again— 

= He was broke, a mere corporal 
lacking influence, and completely be- 
neath Kaspar’s notice. But he had a 
premonition that this would mean fur- 
ther tribulations. The Russian was not 
the man to forgive a punch in the jaw. 

When he returned to his tent, a com- 
rade informed him that a sergeant, a 
newcomer, had been asking for him, And 
before long Kaspar appeared. ; 

“Let’s go and have a drink,” he sug- 
gested, even after Fontarge had avoided 
shaking hands. 

“I’ve had enough, thanks,” 
said. 

He was touched, however, that Kaspar 
should seek him out and try to be 


Fontarge 


friendly. He must have felt a genuine 


affeetion. 
“Still sore?” 
“Forget it,” Fentarge said. 


“T saved these. You can — 


“Well, I called you some . nasty 
names,” Kaspar granted. “But you 
socked me a good one. Never under- 
stood why you rushed off and cried on 
the captain’s shoulder. I would have 
helped you to bluff it out. Remember 
that chap I told you about, in Paris? He 
came across by cable. I can let you have 
five hundred back on what I owe you— 
maybe seven-fifty.”. He pressed money 
into Fontarge’s hand. “Take this on 
account. Let’s pull together, and I’ll get 
back your chevrons. Champdor’s agreed 
to-let me form a special group when the 
chance offers. I won’t do you any favor, 
because you neither want nor need one. 
But Pll see that you get what you earn.” 

“Thanks,” Frontage spoke with emo- 
tion. He had not been altogether a fool; 
this man was his friend, a sincere com- 
rade. “Why did you transfer?” 

“Remember that little clerk who used 
to court Marcelle Dolonieu? He stole 
some dough from his office, and as he 
spent most of it in that joint, the women 
were kicked out. It was well known 
that I hung out there; I even had to 
answer questions from the cops, explain 
where I had got money. I got out from 
under. Watch me.” 

In a week, Kaspar was on good terms 
with Champdor. The captain knew the 
new sergeant’s record, but as Kaspar 
spoke modern Greek and had some 
knowledge of the ancient classic tongue, 
which the officer loved, he made allow- 
ances. Very soon Fontarge had proof 
that the sergeant .was boosting him, for 
he was asked to collect certain flowers 
growing in the vicinity. No one but 
Kaspar knew, in this outfit, that Fon- 
targe was interested in botany. 

While special talents do not influence 
promotion greatly, they at least cause 
a man to emerge from the obedient, 
mute, anonymous mass of a company. 

When the column reached the tawny 
plain extending at the foot of the Jebel- 
Khang-el-Ghar, a row of stark, rocky 
hills stretching across the southern hori- 
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zon, Fontarge felt that he would re- 
trieve his gold chevrons on the morrow. 
The French had to cross the range, and 
their passage would be bitterly contest- 
ed, for when they penetrated to the 
valley behind which was the grazing 
ground of herds and flocks of the major- 
ity of the tribes fighting against them, 
it would be like piercing an enemy’s 
heart and stomach. There would be 
opportunities for all who longed to dis- 
tinguish themselves, from the command- 
ing general down. 

At dusk, when the last parties had 
returned along guarded paths to the 
camp from the water-holes, the Legion 
companies were assembled and told that 
“the battalion has been honored by a 
request of the commander-in-chief that 
it supply twenty volunteers for a special 
mission of great importance to the col- 
umn.” Sergeant Kaspar, of the battal- 
ion’s liaison, would be in command and 
select those to go out of the applicants. 

As good as his word, Kaspar pointed 
out Fontarge first of them all: “You— 
I need another corporal—” 

“There’s Vernar,” Fontarge suggested, 
“from our old bunch. He gabs a lot, but 
he’s a good man when things pop.” 

“You two are friends?” Kaspar asked 
sharply. 

“Sure, Sergeant.” 

“Ah?” Kaspar darted a queer, pierc- 
ing glance at Fontarge, then called: 
“Vernar, Corporal Vernar!” 

The corporal had not volunteered, but 
said he was glad to go, so long as he was 
invited. Kaspar nodded, inspected the 
men already chosen by their non-coms 
as likely prospects. He had the instinct 
of a chief, Fontarge noted, for although 
he had been in the unit only a few days, 
he selected men with a reputation for 
daring among their immediate comrades 
and passed over severai who wore im- 
posing rows of medals. 

“You—and you—eh, the big chap 
with the long nose back there, don’t be 
timid, you're in on this.” 


He smiled and joked, vibrated with 
confidence and energy. When the de- 
tachment was picked, he doubled toward 
the officers, stood at attention, saluted: 


“Ready, mon commandant!” 


“Tl let you explain to your own men, 
Sergeant. No talk of the undertaking to 
outsiders, eh? There are ears all about 
us, as they used to say during the War.” 

“Understood, Major.” 


Kaspar marched the volunteers some 
distance along the parapet, gathered 
them in a huddle around him with a 
gesture. He outlined instructions rap- 
idly, repeating some of his phrases in 
German: “No helmets, no packs. Képis 
or turbans. See that your boots are 
solid and the laces strong. Rifle or car- 
bine, with bayonet, six grenades for each 
one. Full canteen, biscuit, chocolate— 
anything, food for one day. Corporals, 
you will obtain strong rope, several 
pieces about forty feet in length. Got 
it? Now, who’s a real mountaineer?” 


“Me, Sergeant. Hauslinger, Julius. I 
am guide long time back home.” 


“You'll go first. You see the peak that 
rises above the hills over there? By the 
time the column breaks camp, we must 
have started the climb. It is probably 
occupied, but whether it is or not, Le- 
gionnaires must be there by six o’clock. 
We turn out at three-thirty, so get a 
good sleep. And don’t tell every one 
where we're going, or we may find that 
the local aldermen are holding a meet- 
ing on top when we arrive. Dismissed! 
Psst! Corporal Fontarge!’”’ Kaspar 
grasped his friend’s arm. “Nothing to 
this job, if we act quickly. Let’s hope we 
have to fire a few shots to make it look 
good. That will mean chevrons for you. 
They haven’t had time to squash your 
assignment, and you'll just have missed 
a semester.” 


“Sounds good, the way you put it, 
Sergeant.” 
“I may be cock-eyed outside, but I 
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know the ropes in the service. Shake 
on it?” 

“Sure thing, Sergeant.” 

Kaspar grinned at the title used, and 
urged Fontarge away with a playful 
shove. The corporal joined Vernar and 
they went over to the engineering sec- 
tion to get ropes. It would have been 
simpler, easier to steal them than to sign 
vouchers. A sergeant behaved much as 
if each strand of hemp had been spun 
gold. Then they had to be present at 
the distribution of cartridges and gren- 
ades, make sure that the men were 
properly shod. 

It was quite dark when Fontarge 
lighted a candle in the tent. His com- 
panions were at the traders’. He wrote 
a letter to his father, described the mis- 
sion he was to undertake, and concluded: 
“JT shall add a few 
lines when I return 
tomorrow night.” 

The old gentleman 
would understand 
what had happened 
if he received that 
letter without addi- 
tional lines. He had 
been a soldier and 
would be satisfied 
without heroics or pa- 
thetic farewell. Then 
Fontarge emptied his 
pockets, collecting various small personal 
objects to be sent home in case of acci- 
dent to him. After hesitating a moment, 
he kept a good-luck coin. 


From a breast-pocket his hand 
brought forth a wad of paper, perhaps 
the size of a thick cigarette, worn and 
frayed. He was about to flick it aside, 
when he identified it as the clippings 
given him by Vernar, which he had 
promised to return. He smoothed them 
eut on one knee, hunched closer to the 
light and read. He laughed over Ver- 
nar’s epic encounter with the gendarmes. 
Then a rather long item in the Meknes 
Echo aroused his interest. 


The Robbery of Dar-Makanbas: Our 
correspondent informs us that Felix 
Prouvet, employee of the tax department, 
was subjected to further questioning by 
the examining magistrate. After the tear- 
ful depression that drove him to attempt 
suicide, the unfortunate man has taken 
the pose of injured innocence and offers 
stubborn denials. 


He confessed to having filched minor 
sums from time to time, covering them 
by alterations in his accounts. But he 
denies having committed the robbery. 
This attitude is incemprehensible, as the 
proofs against him are overwhelming. 

He admits that his expenses were larg- 
er than his salary, but claims that an 
aunt supplied him with additional money, 
and explains that he can not show re- 
ceipts because he received it enclosed 
in ordinary letters. He did net wish 
to have his chiefs know that he could 

not live on his salary. 


The only alibi he could 
offer was that he spent the 
entire evening 
and much of the 
night at the 
Dolonieu house. 


¥ Testimony of 
- Ji the girl, Mar- 
: celle, indicates 
that he was out 
, of sight, pre- 
~ sumably ill. or 
asleep, for sev- 
eral periods of 
from ten to 
thirty-five min- 
utes, ample time 
to run the short 


.. distance and set the stage for the pre- 


tended robbery. 

He advances the opinion that had he 
been faking the theft, he would have 
fractured the locks on the doors. But 
the magistrate reminded him that he 
might have feared to attract the watch- 
man’s attention by an outside noise. 
Also, that keys were used on locks of 
special design, and that the two gentle- 
men who also have the proper keys have 
alibis and are beyond suspicion. He also 
failed to advance a sound theory as to 
how the duty-stamps were found where 
he had spent the night, if he had not 
hidden them there. 

But we are informed that there is 
stronger proof, discovered by the cor- 
poral of mounted gendarmerie Clunet. 
This young policeman, who had studied 
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criminology in France as part of his 
training, found within the safe a small 
oval of platinum, on which were en- 
graved the interlaced initials F.P., Felix 
Prouvet. This he easily identified as part 
of a cuff-link, probably torn off by a 
jagged edge of the smashed door of the 
safe as the funds were taken out. Po- 
liceman Clunet made a thorough search 
of the Dolonieu premises and found the 
mate to the link in a refuse-bucket. 

Prouvet disclaimed ownership. The 
police of his home town have been noti- 
fied and will seek to discover where he 
purchased them. 


Fontarge shrugged. The jeweler who 
had made and engraved those cuff-links 
was established at No. 77, rue des 
Granges, and was still able to identify 
them, for Fontarge’s father had written 
recently that he had won a prize for 
design with a model somewhat similar. 
While F.P. stood for Felix Prouvet 
according to the newspaper, P.F. stood 
for Paul Fontarge. 

He had been very attached to those 
bits of jewelry. They had been given 
him by his mother, to wear with his 
first suit of evening dress at the Prefec- 
toral Ball, soon after he had become 
bachelor of letters. Kaspar, who was 
attracted by fine work, had started to 
wear them without asking permission, 
and had evaded returning them two or 
three tirfiés, promising to care for them. 

Without moving from the tent, Fon- 
targe had solved the robbery and could 
clear Prouvet. 

Kaspar had gone to the Dolonieus’ to 
drink and to forget his troubles. There, 
he had met the young chap, as often be- 
fore, and had listened to his routine 
boasting of how much confidence his 
superiors had in him. Some time during 
the evening, Prouvet, whom alcohol 
affected rapidly, had staggered into a 
bedroom to sleep. Kaspar had excused 
himself, on one pretext or another—for- 
mality was not the keynote of those 
gatherings—had taken the keys from the 
discarded clothing, and started out. 

To a man trained for night raiding, 


the undertaking was play. In fifteen 
minutes he had run over to the tax office, 
climbed the rear wall, broken the safe. 
The loss of the cuff-link had been acci- 
dental, had happened probably as the 
newspaper surmised. Kaspar had re- 
turned to Madame Dolonieu’s house, 
and it was quite certain that no one 
knew whether he had been gone three 
or fifteen minutes. At a certain stage 
of the evening, hostesses and guests were 
half-drunk, deafened by the phono- 
graph’s blare, and had lost all notion of 
passing time. 

Kaspar had discovered the loss of a 
cuff-link and tossed the other way. Fon- 
targe was sure that he had not foreseen 
that Felix Prouvet would be accused and 
arrested. But he was equally sure that 
the sergeant had accepted the coinci- 
dence of initials and other presumed 
proofs with relief. Kaspar could feel no 
remorse; he was too self-centered. 

The reading of the clipping dispelled 
Fontarge’s last illusion. Kaspar had 
been friendly as a matter of policy, to 
learn first if Fontarge knew of the cuff- 
link and to prevent him from speaking. 
He had been visibly annoyed that Vernar 
and Fontarge were friendly, because 
Vernar knew of the robbery. 

A new thought gripped Fontarge like 
a claw of ice: Kaspar was ruthless. 
Killmg was a small matter for him. 
Fontarge was a menace—and had reason 
to watch himself! 


THREE-THIRTY. 

The twenty volunteers gath- 
| a ered in the darkness, beyond 
the wire. Captain Champdor 
was present, but shook hands quietly and 
did not speak much. He knew that 
some of these men held to the supersti- 
tion that voiced good wishes act as a 
challenge to fate. 

Kaspar took the lead and_ they 
marched across the plain rapidly, in 
single file. There was small risk of en- 
countering prowlers now, as the snipers 
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who hovered close to the camp earlier in 
the night were making for the hills, to 
avoid being caught by the early cavalry 
patrols and sabered in the open. Fon- 
targe felt that there was a good chance 
that they would take the enemy by 
surprise. Although Moroccans are fond 
of night attacks, their faulty organiza- 
tion, lack of discipline and responsibility, 
prevent them from guarding any position 
very carefully. 


Day was breaking when Kaspar halted 
his men at the foot of the hills. Fon- 
targe, looking straight up, could discern 
the jagged outline of the rock needle they 
were to occupy, looming blackly against 
the soft, incredible rose sky. The rise 
was almost sheer, the climb would be 
strenuous; but there appeared to be foot- 
holds everywhere, and the path was 
broken by several ledges on which to 
rest and take breath. 


Hauslinger inspected the rugged 
ascent, grumbled that it was easy. He 
slung the Lebel carbine across his back, 
knotted the end of a rope around his 
waist. Kaspar, following him, could use 
it as a guide and, if necessary, as a 
support. Magazines were loaded, but 
the sergeant forbade the sliding of a 
cartridge into the chamber. To work 
the bolt took a second, while an acci- 
dental discharge would compromise the 
undertaking. 

“Ready,” Hauslinger said impatiently. 
And the climb started. 

The light shed by the rose-flushed sky 
was not strong then, but there was 
enough to discern objects at a short dis- 
tance, while every minute brought day 


nearer. “ 


At the beginning, Fontarge could 
hear no sounds save the rasping of hob- 
nails on stones, and the heavy, almost 
convulsive breathing of a man hoisting 
his weight higher. Then, with habit and 
the first fatigue, there came clickings 
‘and slight thumps, murmured warnings, 
muttered oaths, admonitions to the chap 


ahead, the man below, to go easy or to 
speed up. 

The ropes had to be employed twice, 
over protruding ledges that bellied out- 
ward from the side of the cliff, no ob- 
stacle for a fine climber like Hauslinger, 
but forbidding, baffling to less powerful, 
less agile chaps. 


Fontarge at first had sweated with 
terror at the idea of having to finish the 
climb under rifle fire. Before long, he 
realized that their position even then 
would not be desperate. Any one who 
fired down would have to lean over the 
edge and outline head and shoulders. 
If the natives elected to drop big stones 
upon the Legionnaires, they would have 
to expose themselves to aim them, or 
let them go at random. A thin file of 
men strung out, scattered on the flank 
of a steep hill, left much room for misses. 
The undertaking appeared murderous 
and was not. 


The last few feet, however, would be 
a problem. But what was the need of 
worrying ahead of time? 

Minutes passed. 

Without signal, as if acting on the 
impulse of a single brain, the whole file 
would halt at the same time, the men 
bracing their backs against the wall of 
earth and rock. The sun was lifting 
over the horizon, and the universe was 
aflame. At another time, Fontarge 
might have admired the panorama. But 
perspiration drenched him, and his knees 
quivered with increasing nervousness. 

“Rope, eh, the rope this way!” 

A coil looped down from above, 
straightened, tensed. Heavy boots 
ground, accouterment clattered. Forty 
feet above Fontarge, Hauslinger had 
halted on a ledge and was indicating with 
a lifted arm that the natural platform 
atop the peak was not more than six or 
eight feet above his head. Kaspar ges- 
tured for him to wait, then turned to 
look at his followers. 

His eyes rested on Fontarge, and he 
smiled. Whether imagination or reality, 
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the corporal was sure that if it were 
possible to do it without being seen, the 
sergeant would give him a push and 
settle his uneasiness then and there. He 
moved along the face of the cliff, another 
man took his place—and Fontarge, se- 
cured by a witness, grasped the out- 
stretched hand of the non-com. 

Before long, Hauslinger had been 
joined by seven men, all that could 
crowd safely on the ledge. 

“No use waiting,” Kaspar said, “I'll 
go first—” 

Fontarge scanned his face in vain for 
a trace of nervousness, for a symptom 
- of fear. 

“All right—” Takaers said. 

He was the tallest of the Legionnaires 
present, six feet two inches. Standing 
on his powerful shoulders, a man would 
be within hand reach of the top. He 
rested the bayonetted rifle against the 
rock, braced his feet on the ledge, leaned 
back and locked his hands into a stirrup 
of muscle and bone. 

“Cartridge into the chamber, fire when 
needed,” said Kaspar, who forgot noth- 
ing, not even a routine order. 

He was about to go, when the calm 
was broken and confusion came. There 
was a flash of flame, a thunderous de- 
tonation,; a whining drone that fled away, 
returned in an echo. Fontarge hugged 
the side, trembling—his ears split by 
another shot, fired even nearer, Haus- 
linger had returned the shot, with a 
chamois hunter’s precision. 

A dark shape flung by, vanished, 
thumped hard below, slithered ominous- 
ly, fell, struck again—and again—and at 
each impact, Fontarge felt a contraction 
of his stomach muscles, gagged, as if 
he were about to be sick. 

“There’s probably one or two more 
waiting,” Kaspar said. He looked at 
Fontarge attentively, and resumed: “As 
long as it’s occupied, it will mean some- 
thing to be the first up. Fontarge, I 


promised you the first opportunity to 


distinguish yourself. It isn’t an order, 
you know.” 

No, it was not an order, but it was a 
proposition that no man could refuse 
without shame. In the eyes of the 
Legionnaires, who knew his _ record, 
Kaspar did not have to prove courage. 
They knew that he was afraid of nothing, 
physically. And taking second turn here 
was not precisely ducking danger. 

“All right,” Fontarge agreed. He 
shook his head when Kaspar offered to 
hoist him: “Takaers is a little taller.” 

“Here!” Hauslinger was struck by a 
brilliant idea! “T’ll send a calling card.” 
He heaved a primed grenade onto the 
terrace above. Fontarge understood, 
scrambled onto Takaers’ shoulders, rifle 
in his left hand, waited for the explosion, 
then lifted by the powerful hands of the 
big Legionnaire, got a grip with both 
arms on the ground above. 

His worst experience came from the 
wind, which suddenly tore into his half- 
open mouth, distended his cheeks, fused 
up his nostrils. He understood why the 
detachment had not been discovered 
sooner by the sounds it made—the ter- 
race was swept by gusts of air which 
could hardly be felt beneath it. 

He slid forward on the rough surface, 
knelt and swept the open space with a 
quick glance. He saw only one man, 
emerging from behind a boulder after 
the grenade’s explosion. The native had 
the sun across his eyes, and Fontarge 
fired first, piercing his belly. By the 
time he was on his feet and walking up 
to the fallen man, Kaspar was at his 
side. 

The sergeant kicked the massive Chas- 
sepot rifle aside, bent over the hillman. 
“How many of your people around?” 

“Count the leaves on the trees,” the 
other retorted. 

Kaspar finished him with a blow on 
the head. Then he turned to the Legion- 
naires. “Man the opposite side. They'll 
be coming.” 

Then he inspected the position, accom- 
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panied by Fontarge and Vernar. The 
top of the peak formed a natural belve- 
dere, an observation platform jutting 
above the range of hills like a watch- 
turret on a castle wall. To the right and 
left on flanking hills much lower in alti- 
tude, men were stirring around fires, 
beyond effective rifle range. Southward 
spread a tumbling series of crests, end- 
ing in a streak of green in which was 
embroidered the silver and blue glitter 
of a distant river. 

“Good seats for the show,” Kaspar 
declared. 

He ordered a green smoke signal 
lighted. Remote in the northern plain, 
the French camp made a regular pattern, 
which altered as they watched. Long 
files of troops oozed away from that 
dwindling center, like the immensely 
long and tenuous feelers of a queer, 
square insect. § 

“They'll have a couple of thirty-seven 
millimeter cannon up here by noon, you 
know, and the beggars will never hold 
for long.” 

Kaspar took a man who was standing 
in full sight by the back of the neck and 
threw him behind a boulder. “Tired of 
living? The two guys who were here 
were just night guards holding the job 
down while the bunch went below to 
light a fire where it wouldn’t be seen. 
They’ve heard the shots, and—” 

He broke off, laughed, as a whining 
twang lashed their ears and receded in 
the distance., His finger indicated a 
gleaming, fresh lead streak against the 
rough surface of the rock. Instinct or 
experience, Kaspar had felt that some 
one was aiming at the Legionnaire. 


THAT FIRST shot brought 
others. There were many 
men concealed on the slope, 
and their fury at losing the 
position made them reckless with ammu- 
nition, There was the crackling of 
- Lebels mingling with deeper, sighing re- 
| ports, and Fontarge commented on this. 


“That’s because they can get plenty 
of cartridges for Lebels,” Kaspar ex- 
plained. “The other guns are modern 
also, for the most part, but they’re using 
cartridges reloaded with powder of their 
own making. You can tell that surely 
by the smoke. Look!” 


Fontarge saw puffs of smoke shred into 
wisps of gray. 

The sun was growing hotter, and the 
flies had appeared. Kaspar ordered the 
corpse thrown down, on the natives’ 
side. This brought more shots. 

“Well,” Kaspar. commented cheer- 
fully, “things are picking up. For both 
of us. I commanded this job, and the 
major can’t forget it. There,aas just 
enough shooting to make it look hard. 
And you, Paul, you voluntarily took the 
lead at the most dangerous time. That’s 
the way history is written!” He slapped 
the young corporal on the shoulder: 
“Eh bien, you incurable bourgeois, you'll 
have your precious respectability again! 
Say thanks, like a nice lad!” 

“We have a better chance to talk 
privately here than we're likely to have 
for a long while,’ Fontarge retorted. 
“So I'd like to ask you a couple of 
questions. Would you have been sorry 
if I had been shot as I popped up, and 
gone down that cliff the quickest way?” 

“My dear fellow!” Kaspar gasped. 


“Another question: When you%ooked 
at me and smiled, down below, offering 
me your hand to climb up, did you 
intend to slip a bit, and twist my arm?” 

“Really,” Kasper lighted a cigarette, 
shrugged. He walked over to the para- 
pet of stones, peered down at the slope, 
as if to indicate that he had business on 
his mind, returned slowly: “You're badly 
unstrung, old chap. Why would I wish 
to kill you? For that blow on the jaw?” 
He laughed. “It caught me by surprise. 
Young and strong as you are, you could 
not do it again if I were watching my- 
self.” 

“Perhaps not,” Fontarge admitted. 
“And I wouldn’t like to try. I still owe 
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you my life, always will. 
day to repay in kind.” 

“You may yet,” Kaspar assured him, 
“one never can tell.” 

“It isn’t likely,” Fontarge insisted. 

“Why not?” 

“Because, in one way or another, 
we're due for a long separation.” 

“You'll transfer from the Legion?” 
Kaspar wondered. 

“No. But you are likely to leave it.” 

“Tam? Ina couple of years, yes. But 
not immediately.” 

“T thought you had business in Dar- 
Makanbas.” 

“What business?” 

“Do you intend to let that poor chap, 
Prouvet, get eight to ten years in Guiana, 
which means life with the subsequent 
reclusion, for something you did?” 

“That I did? You mean you're accus- 
ing me of robbing the safe?” 

“Didn’t you?” Fontarge asked. 

Kaspar did not answer immediately. 
He appeared absorbed, as if he were 
weighing his answer carefully. Then he 
shrugged. “Admitting that I did, what 
proof can you bring?” 

“You know—the cuff-link. 
prove it’s mine.” 

“Prouvet knew you well. You drank 
with him several times, you lost at cards, 
you had the same initials—a lawyer 
needs less than that to cast doubt on 
your statement that you gave them to 
me and not to him in payment for a 
bridge debt. What do you care so much 
about that pimply-faced little monkey?” 

“My orderly, Stenay, asked me several 
times why I didn’t get my links back 
from you, saying you were careless and 
would lose them. He knew they were 
a souvenir from my mother.” 

“And that’s your gratitude for what 
I did?” Kaspar was shocked. “You 
wish me to go to Guiana for life?” 

“Prouvet would, as he is a public em- 
ployee. You’d get two years. I think 
that his entire life is worth two of your 
years, You know that when I was con- 


I hope some 


I can 


cerned. I took the blame for you. But I 
have thought this over, Kaspar, and I 
can’t let personal gratitude utterly kill 
my conscience. I hate to think of that 
little monkey sweating for a crime he 
didn’t do.” 

Kaspar lighted another 
snapped his fingers, grinned. 

“Oh, I know what ails you, what 
you’re sore at me for. You’re hurt be- 
cause some people think you a thief. 
Corporal Vernar—” he called. The 
Parisian left his post and strolled toward 
them, on the sheltered side of the plat- 
form: “Here’s an ideal witness, a corp- 
oral. Vernar!” 

“Sergeant?” 


“I want you to listen carefully and not 
forget a word of what I am going to say. 
You can attest to it later. Corporal 
Fontarge, here present, was reduced to 
the ranks at his own request to escape 
prosecution for appropriating company 
funds of which he had charge. He didn’t 
do it.” 

Vernar, who had grounded his rifle and 
stood at attention, nodded. 

“Nobody thought he did, Sergeant.” 


“I roomed with him, and borrowed his 
key one night to open the office, the desk 
and the strong-box. I took the money 
in a gray envelope that bore the heading 
of the officers’ club. At no time did 
Fontarge indicate that he was willing 
to have me do this. He was in absolute 
ignorance of the theft until I informed 
him. Understood?” 

The corporal laughed. “I couldn’t 
misunderstand that, Sergeant.” 

“You may go back to your post.” 
Kaspar waited until he had resumed 
shooting, then addressed Fontarge. 
“There’s your little mess all cleaned up. 
T’ll be reduced again, and probably lose 
the credit for this job. Pass it to profit 
and loss. What really made you sore 
was your own downfall.” 

The sergeant held on to Fontarge’s 
arm and dragged him along as he paced 
about. — 


cigarette, 
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“Furthermore, your gratitude chokes 
you, you don’t like to owe your life to 
me, Well, I can ease you there, too— 
I’m frank, anyway. You were right, if 
I could have helped something to happen 
to you, I would have. Both times, you 
saw clearly. I was tempted to make you 
lose your hold, and I was hoping that 
you’d get your head blown off when you 
went up. Hauslinger spoiled that with 
his grenade. That drove the fool to 
cover, gave you a chance. That’s why 
I enjoyed smashing his skull afterward.” 


“What are you going to do about 
Prouvet?” 

“At that again? Forget it. He’s 
deserved what he gets. He’ll be fired for 
stealing small sums, anyway, and that 
kind never recover. A man overboard, 
that’s all. But I won’t admit cracking 
a safe; I can’t.” Kaspar gestured help- 
lessly. “It’s not the prison—I’ve been 
in before. Taking army funds is one 
thing, but I can’t confess to a vulgar 
crime. Non, c-est trop crapuleuz! A 
gentleman understands!” 

He was so serious, so unaware of any- 
thing ludicrous in that statement, that 
Fontarge could not smile. He knew that 
Kaspar followed an odd code of his own, 
and that he could feel shame. Perhaps, 
what he was seeking to make clear was 
that he was a soldier, a good soldier, 
and could not bear to be tried by 
civilians. 

“T can’t admit it, and I won’t,” Kas- 
par said. “I’d sooner—” He tapped his 
holster: “You or me.” Fontarge under- 
stood quite easily that he would prefer 
a charge of murder. The sergeant low- 
ered his head, glared about like a trapped 
animal: ‘“You’re a sportsman, Paul— 
and you owe me consideration. Did you 
ever hear of the judgment of God?” 

“A sort of duel?” Fontarge shook his 
head. 

“No.” Kaspar seemed to have found 
@ condition, a solution to his plight. He 
indicated the highest boulder on the plat- 
form, facing the enemy: “Some of the 


slobs are not more than two hundred 
meters away.. If I stand up there, for 
five minutes, won’t it show that—what- 
ever runs things—” he erossed himself— 
“has forgiven me, decided against 
Prouvet?” 

“Tt’s a mad idea.” 

“TIl be killed or pardoned.” 

“Let me explain,” Fontarge said, “It’s 
useless because—” 

“You're a soldier, you understand—” 
Kaspar broke off and ran to the side of 
the platform. He sprang up, caught hold 
and hoisted himself to the top, where 
he crouched a moment, peering down at 
Fontarge, fumbling inside his coat. The 
corporal lifted his carbine, then felt 
foolish. The other’s hand had come 
out, clutching a watch. Kaspar would 
time himself! 

“Come down—he’s crazy! 
alone—Sergeant, Sergeant!” 

Queer characters were not rare in the 
Legion, and Kaspar had a reputation. 
But this passed the allowed limit, and 
the men protested, with few exceptions. 
The firing in front had halted complete- 
ly, and Fontarge could imagine the 
startled hillmen looking up at that tall 
silhouette against the sky, inviting their 
bullets. 


Let him 


VERNAR, who was technical- 

ly second in command, being 

senior in promotien to Fon- 

targe, started to climb, and 
fell back with a sharp ery, clutching at 
his arm. At the same time, his face 
started to bleed. The missile had gone 
through his limb, struck the stone and 
torn the flesh of one cheek. 

“All right,” he grumbled as one of the 
men unrolled bandages, “Let him get 
himself killed and see if I care! Hasn’t 
the sense he was born with, that 
chump.” 

The detonations had resumed. The 
bullets were seeking Kaspar, erect on the 
boulder, twenty feet above the plat- 
form, several hundred feet above the 
battlefield. For the eolumn had de- 
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ployed and was advaneing within firing 


range. The Legionnaire on guard at the. 


rear reported that the engine-section was 
on the way up, hoisting its guns. 

A minute passed, and Kaspar was 
untouched. In a gesture of defiance, he 
clutched his képi and tossed it aside. 
His silky blond hair gleamed. Fontarge 
knew that he must hear the missiles go 
past his head, that his whole body must 
be controlled, to hide the instinctive 
cringing. But he stood there, watch in 
palm, smoking a cigarette, his legs braced 
apart, firm as if carved from granite. 

“Tt’s no use—” Fontarge called, “they 
know—” 

Kaspar did not appear to hear. Lead 
chipped the rock at his feet, whistled up. 
Fontarge winced in sympathy—a slug, 
mashed and flattened by a first impact 
on stone, whirring crazily, makes a 
ghastly wound. Brave as he was, Kas- 
par must have nerves, and was undergo- 
ing torture. 

He was paying, paying in his own 
way. Lesser men would prefer years in 
prison and dishonor, to these five 
minutes of waiting hell. Prouvet, for 
instance, would probably have chosen 
life imprisonment, for this was not like 
an execution, where a man is marched 
by guards to a selected spot, forced in 
front of rifles and slain, but a strain of 
three hundred dragging seconds, with 
the full freedom of movement to dodge 
to safety. 

Kaspar must know it was a question 
of time before a hit was scored. And he 
was gambling against time and the 
accuracy of mountain marksmen, living 
years in a single minute. Fontarge 
shouted that it was useless, and moved 
forward. He did not know himself 
whether he would have gone up or not, 
and was spared the decision. Takaers 
halted him. 

“He’s crazy! Leave him alone!” 

Hauslinger was for throwing up a rope 
and dragging him down. The suspense 
was hard to bear for those watching— 


and to the one who made a target of 
himself, mad er not, the seconds must be 
eternity. 

At last, Kaspar slid down, landed on 
all fours beside the men. He rose, looked 
ruefully at the watch he held. The 
crystal had been broken. He asked for 
a drink, and a half-dozen canteens were 
held out. The strain appeared to have 
carved his face, to have brought the 
bones nearer to the skin. 

“Five minutes!” he said. “Five min- 
utes.” He laughed jerkily: “But I 
almost beat the time—I feel sort of sick . 

” The sergeant led Fontarge aside: 
“You see, it isn’t to be. You can’t turn 
me in. You can’t do that—” 

Fontarge looked at him, and sensed 
again the astonishing knowledge of 
human nature that Kaspar held: Ridi- 
culous or not, the bravery of the stunt 
had killed resentment in him, Kaspar 
was a soldier, and he was a soldier, 
Prouvet had sunk back into his place, a 
meek, unworthy little clerk. A creature 
of the outside world! It would be im- 
possible for Fontarge, now, to start this 
man toward prison. But it was too late. 

“Kaspar—lI wrote my father last night 
—and spoke to Lieutenant Ducaze. I 
was afraid I would be killed, you remem- 
ber. I’m sorry—but it’s justice—” 

Kaspar looked at him, lifted the can- 
teen and took another drink. 

“I understand,” he said. ““There’s an 
end to everything. No grudge, old 
chap.” 

He moved so quickly that if he had 
aimed at him, Fontarge could not have 
moved aside. Kaspar had shot himself, 
Legion style, through the roof of the 
mouth, pressed the trigger when the 
muzzle of the automatic was between his 
teeth. 

Fontarge looked down at him, his 
cheeks wet. Vernar, feeling gingerly of 
his bandaged neck, strolled forward, 
shrugged. He concluded: 

“Posthumous citation. Too bad!” 
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BEDROCK’S PARTNER 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


swept out the saloon. It was his 

job, along with acting as errand 
boy and general roustabout for the 
Bowdry bar. Young Hardesty was thir- 
teen years old. In overalls which he had 
to roll up so he could walk, and a man’s 
shirt with the sleeves cut off to fit a thir- 
teen-year-old size, he plied his broom 
vigorously. 

Beyond the doorway the desert sand 
palpitated with pale gold. It was too 
early for patrons of the bar. Young 
Hardesty had the place to himself. 
Scraps of paper, cigar butts, dust and 
filth moved before his broom. Some- 
times when sweeping out he would find a 
two-bit piece—the only money he ever 
earned. 


O)-- A WEEK Young Hardesty 


His swarthy face, uncut hair and over- 
size clothing gave him a wild, bewildered 
look. He was barefooted. Occasionally 
one of his played-out suspenders slipped 
off his shoulder. His first job was to 
sweep, then get a bucket of water and 
mop off the floor. His sweeping, while 
vigorous, was careful, not because he 
liked it. A fellow might overlook a piece 
of silver. That would be a calamity. 

Moving one of the wall tables where 
men from the mines drank and played 
poker, Young Hardesty discovered a five- 
dollar gold piece. It was new—a work 
of art, beautiful, and as potent as a six- 
shooter. According to the unwritten 
law of the camp, it was his. He stood 
gloating over the new coin. Finders, 
keepers. 
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Taggert, who lived on whisky and his 
reputation as a bad-man, barged through 
the doorway. The lad tried to stuff the 
gold piece into his overall pocket. But 
Taggert caught his arm, took the coin 
from him. 

“Too much money for you. Here.” 
He thrust a two-bit piece at the boy. 

Young Hardesty struck the silver to 
the floor. 

“Give me back my money!” 

“Your money,” guffawed Taggert. 
“Hell, I lost that five last night when I 
was playin’ stud with Long Jack and 
Bill Hemper.” 

“You're a liar! You weren’t in here 
last night.” 

Taggert’s sour mood was made no 
sweeter when Young Hardesty hit him 
in the shins with the broom. Deliberately 
Taggert stamped his heel on the boy’s 
bare foot. Young Hardesty dropped to 
the floor and sat holding his foot in both 
hands.. He howled, more because of 


anger and helplessness than because of: 


the pain. Taggert stood laughing at 
him. 

A rough, dusty individual in jeans, 
rowdy and boots stepped inte the bar- 
room. His glance settled on Taggert, 
dropped to the boy on the floor. 

“What’s the matter, son?” 

“That,” Young Hardesty made use of 
a popular designation, ‘ ‘took my money.” 

The stranger’s gray eyes questioned 
Taggert. 

“He tromped on my foot, too,” wailed 
the boy. 

For reasons best known to himself, 
Tonto Charley did not wish to become 
involved in an argument. He was in a 
strange town. Several miles back on the 
desert his horse lay dead. Eventually 
the-reasons-best-known-to-himself would 
discover the dead horse. They were 
mounted. Tonto Charley glanced at the 
boy’s injured foot. The tops of the toes 
were skinned and bleeding. 

“How much money did he take, son?” 

“Five dollars. I found it under the 


table there. The boss lets me keep all I 
find when I sweep out.” 

‘Tonto Charley’s gray eyes were still 
fixed on Taggert. “Shucks! He’s just 
foolin’. He'll give it back to you.” 

The bad man of Bowdry couldn’t 
afford to let this stranger run a whizzer 
on him. 

“Who says so?” 


“Why, I reckon I said so. Get up, son. 
Quit your bellerin’. If a horse was to 
stomp your foot you wouldn’t beller 
like that.” 

“He done it on purpose.” 

Taggert surveyed the big stranger 
from head to foot. 

“Maybe you're lookin’ to get stepped 
on, likewise?” 

Tonto Charley had learned all he 
wanted to know. Obviously the boy 
spoke the truth. Before the man could 
back up and pull his gun, Tonto Charley 
strode forward and cuffed him down. 
Taggert came up shooting. Young Har- 
desty ducked under a table. The big 
stranger was backing toward the door- 
way, firing deliberately, carefully. The 
dust in the room began to smell of burnt 
powder. Taggert lay on the floor, one 
arm outstretched. Young Hardesty 
crept from beneath the table. The 
stranger was gone. Vaguely the boy 
recalled a “So long, son.” He rushed to 
the doorway. Down the street the 
stranger was mounting a cow pony. 

Awakened at such an unseasonable 
hour, the town of Bowdry grumbled. It 
was altogether too early for a shooting. 
Bad-Man Taggert had got his, at last. 
He had it coming. Nobody mourned. 
Young Hardesty told his story, in which 
Tonto Charley, tall, broad of shoulder, 
with gray eyes, appeared as a small, thin 
man with a black mustache. The boy 
knew better than to describe the stranger 
accurately, not because Taggert had been 
killed, but because the stranger had 
borrowed a cow pony. ‘That could 
hardly be overlooked. 

A search of Taggert’s body disclosed 
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some keys, a bandanna handkerchief, a 
six-shooter, some small change, and a 
new five-dollar gold piece. Young Har- 

_ desty claimed the five dollars, told how 
he had found it, and what had followed. 
He didn’t get the money. His tale was 
too fantastic. Considered a hard case, 
his reputation grew even harder. He 
would claim five dollars that belonged to 
a dead man. 


<- THAT WAS on Monday 
— morning. Early Tuesday 
morning, garbed as usual, with 
the addition of a pair of cast- 
off boots and an old canteen, Young 
Hardesty was heading south across the 
desert on foot. Cuffing and cursing he 
could stand. But the injustice of be- 
ing done out of his five dollars was the 
last straw. Doggone if he wouldn’t 
starve before he would go back to 
Bowdry. He had told no one of his 
- intent to leave. He would simply dis- 
appear. Nobody would take the trouble 
to look for him. Bowdry was not in- 
terested in strays, or folks without 
money. The town would feel it had done 
enough for the Hardesty family in bury- 
ing Young Hardesty’s father, who had 
died, two years ago, in a fit of delirium 
tremens. Since then Young Hardesty 
had shifted for himself. Now he was his 
own man. No more saloons to sweep 
out. No more night errands to the tents 
and board shacks. No more cursing and 
cuffing. If only he had a horse, and a 
gun, and boots and a Stetson like the big 
stranger had worn. The big stranger 
was a real man. 

As he plodded south Young Hardesty 
kept near the Argus range. As long as 
he kept the mountains in sight he 
couldn’t get lost. Where he was going 
and what he would do were problems to 
be worried about later. 

In spite of his resolution and his 
familiarity with the desert, a few hours 
of journeying alone—with scant rations 
in an old gunny sack and not too much 


water—enlarged the desert horizon to 
such an extent that he began to feel 
mighty small and unimportant. It had 
been different when his father was alive. 
While shiftless and happy-go-lucky in 
town, Old Man Hardesty had had all 
the old-time prospector’s respect for the 
desert, knew it like a book, and was 
mighty good company when traveling. 

Young Hardesty’s shoes, much too 
large for him, rocked when he walked. 
Sand filtered in, along with tiny pebbles. 
Yet he plodded on, his shoes scrunching 
in the sand, the canteen bumping his 
back, the sack of food rubbing his shoul- 
der. What he wanted to rub shoulders 
with was a real foothill, or a big, rock, 
or a tree. They were solid, friendly like. 
Heat-haze and space, with a skyline that 
kept cheating you by moving ahead as 
fast as you did, were not friendly. Out 
on the flat you didn’t get anywhere. 

Young Hardesty angled toward the 
foothills. You find water in the foothills 
some times, and there is something to 
put your back against. Midday halted 
him at the mouth of a broad arroyo. 
Farther up the arroyo was a little shade. 
After consuming a whole can of salmon 
and some crackers, he settled himself 
for a siesta. But the country was so 
interesting he prowled along the bank of 
the.arroyo. Black sand showed in the 
dry river bed. There might be mineral 
farther up. 

For the time being he forgot his cir- 
cumstances, and became a prospector, 
like his father. At ten he had twirled a 
pan. Often he had helped clean the 
riffles in the sluice boxes. He knew the 
stuff when he saw it. There was no 
hurry about starting on his journey 
again. A curiously shaped mound of 
sand on the south rim of the arroyo 
attracted him. “Looks like a grave, by 
golly!” He did not know that he had 
spoken aloud. The twisted sole of an 


.old boot came to light, wooden pegs 


showing like rows of tiny teeth. Young 
Hardesty dug a little deeper, then quit 
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suddenly. Someone had been buried 
there a long time ago. 

Farther up the arroyo he found a 
rusted pick without a handle. Still far- 
ther along he discovered a small heap of 
stone monumenting the corner of an 
abandoned claim. He uncovered a tin 
can. In it was a scribbled location 
notice. At last he came upon the mouth 
of a mine tunnel so overgrown with 
brush that he would have missed it en- 
tirely “had he not had his father’s eyes. 
Sliding earth and stone had left but a 
tiny opening. He knew it was risky, 
but he crawled in. A few yards back of 
the opening the tunnel was timbered. 
He could stand comfortably. 


He was about to start out again when 
along the foothills came a man riding 
hard. From behind a ridge Young Har- 
desty watched. A horse couldn’t stand 
that clip long. Nobody rode like that 
unless he was crazy. The man was reel- 
ing in the saddle like a cowboy on a 
spree. Once, as he drew nearer, the 
horseman looked behind him. Young 
Hardesty could see nothing on the back 
trail but heat haze and sand. As he 
approached the mouth of the arroyo the 
horseman slowed down. Young Hardesty 
held his breath. He knew the pony, 
stolen vesterday morning from a hitch- 
rail in Bowdry. The man who rode him 
was the*big man who had shot Taggert. 
The big man seemed to be in trouble. 
His right arm hung down helpless. His 
face was dust gray. Young Hardesty 
stood up. 

“Hey, there! Don’t shoot. It’s me.” 

Tonto Charley didn’t seem surprised 
as he gazed at the ragged figure on the 
ridge. He climbed down. 

“Where you headed?” Young Hardesty 
asked, his eyes on the torn sleeve, the 
shattered arm. © 

“Got any water?” 

“Flere you are. And say, there’s a 
old tunnel up there. Nobody can find it 
but me.” 

“Qld tunnel?” Tonte Charley seemed 


to be talking to himself, “I guess they’It 
get me this journey.” 

.“Get you? No! Step off your horse 
and come on. I'll show you.” 

Like a man in a dream Tonto Charley 
dismounted, swayed, stared at the swars 
thy, active youngster. Young Hardesty 
began to feel big and important. He 
shook the provisions out of the gunny 
sack. 

“Here, step on this sack. Now wait. 
You got boots on. Now step on my old 
hat. They can’t track you if you travel 
like this.” 


From sack to hat and from hat te sack 
the wounded man made his way up the 
rocky hillside. At the mouth of the shaft 
he stopped and leaned heavily on Young 
Hardesty. 

“Crawl in,” said Young Hardesty. 
“But give me your hat first. You take 
mine.” 

Tonto Charley’s dull, heavy eyes grew 
momentarily brighter. 

““What’s the idea?” 


“I’m goin’ to give them fellas a run. 
They won’t do nothin’ to me if they 
catch me.” 

“What fellows?” 

“Why the fellas that are chasin’ you. 
You ain’t ridin’ your horse te death just 
so you can step off and walk the rest 
of the way.” 

“Tt’s a chicken-skin chance,” muttered 
Tonto Charley as he crawled into the 
tunnel. “So long, son.” 

The big man would need water. For 
a second Young Hardesty hesitated, then 
shoved his canteen into the tunnel. 

As for himself, he figured he could find 
water, especially horseback. He wanted 
to light out immediately. But if he 
started before the pursuers were in sight, 
they would stop at the mouth of the 
arroyo and read sign. If they saw the 
man they were after mounted and still 
going, naturally they would follow. 
Young Hardesty felt himself a grown 
man with heavy responsibilities. How 
many were after the big man, and what 
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had he done? Shot Taggert, but no one 
would chase him for that. Borrowed a 
pony. Perhaps that was it. There were 
dark spots on the saddle, one of them 
not yet dry. 

Spurring hard, a group of riders swung 
round a distant shoulder of the foothills. 
Pulling Tonto Charley’s big hat down 
over his ears, Young Hardesty dug his 
heels into the pony’s ribs. He must not 
let the posse get near enough to dis- 
tinguish him. The pony, now carrying 
a much lighter burden, seemed to take on 
new life. Head bent and reins loose, the 
boy let him run. Glancing back, he saw 
that the posse had passed the mouth of 
the arroyo. He had accomplished that 
much. If he could tease them along till 
something happened, till he got some- 
where... 

His enthusiasm began to cool as he 


reasoned that a rifle bullet might take 
his ears, Young Hardesty recalled a say- 
ing of his father’s, “You got to take some 
When you’re doing wrong you got to 
take all of ’°em.” Was he doing right or 
had tried to befriend him. 

IN SPITE OF the thrill and 
Se outlaw—the big man _ back 

there in the tunnel was surely 
him—it was a scared boy that sat the 
swiftly moving pony boring south down 
took to glancing back frequently. He 
was distancing his pursuers, but they 
of dogs after a coyote. The rhythm 
of the pony’s pace, the wind whistling 
which seemed like a great treadmill 
sweeping beneath him, teased him into 
anywhere. The earth was simply sliding 
along behind, his pony loping in one 


him in the back. As the wind whistled in 
chances, even when you're doing right. 
wrong? It didn’t matter. The big man 

excitement of riding as a real 
an outlaw or a posse wouldn’t be chasing 
along the foothills. The scared boy 
still came on persistently, like a pack 
past, the swing and lift of the desert, 
a sort of stupor. He wasn’t getting 
spot. Crossing a patch of heavy gravel 


the horse stumbled. Young Hardesty 
came to with a jolt. In spite of his light 
burden the pony was tiring. To add to 
Young Hardesty’s tribulation, one of his 
shoes slipped through the big ox-bow 
stirrup. In trying to free his foot, he 
tugged so hard the shoe came off. He 
pulled up, rode back and recovered it. 
It wouldn’t do to let the posse find that 
shoe. The man they were after wore 
high-heeled boots. 

The black specks which were following 
had become distinguishable shapes. 
Young Hardesty set his teeth and leaned 
well forward to give the horse every 
chance. Another mile at a heavy lope 
and the horse again stumbled. A distant, 
faint pop, and a slug whistling past, 
made him set his heels into the horse’s 
ribs. Gallantly the pony answered, strik- 
ing into a lope that was killing him. 

Crossing a tongue of lava, thinly cov- 
ered with sand, the pony slipped, stum- 
bled, and turned completely over. Young 
Hardesty felt himself hurled into space. 
Something struck him on the head. He 
slid down into a tumbling darkness. 

When he again saw the white light of 
the desert, his hair was wet, and the 
front of his shirt. He lay on his back 
with a roll of something soft under his 
head. Round about he saw the legs of 
horses, and men’s legs. A man with blue 
eyes strangely bright in a deeply tanned 
face nodded to him. 

“How do you feel?” 

“Feel fine. Got tired of ridin’, so I 
bushed down for a spell.” 

“Where’s your pardner?” 


Young Hardesty moved his head. 
“Ain’t got no pardner.” 

The man with the dark face and 
strange blue eyes smiled grimly. “Game,” 
he said to his fellows. “Old Man Har- 
desty’s boy. Been missing from Bowdry 
since yesterday.” 

Young Hardesty sat up. Horses’ legs 
and men’s legs moved round in a queer 
dance. The dizziness cleared. He got 
to his feet. ‘“Where’s my horse?” 
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The man with the strange blue eyes 
laughed outright. “Say, kid, just where 
did you get that horse?” 

Young Hardesty felt that he would 
have to step mighty careful. “Got him 
in Bowdry. He used to belong to Jim 
Turner. Me and Jim is friends.” 

The posse glanced at one another. The 
kid wasn’t scared a little bit. And he 
was a hard nut to crack. Thickset, broad 
of shoulder, with a square, hard face, 
Deputy Winton stepped up to Young 
Hardesty. : 

“Quit fooling and. talk up, 
We're in a hurry.” 

Young Hardesty thrust out his chin. 
“So am I. If you’re servin’ papers on 
me, go ahead afid serve em. Bet you 
two-bits you ain’t got no papers for 
me. Anyhow,” Young Hardesty shrug- 
ged, gesturing toward the man with the 
strange blue eyes, “he’s the boss. ’'m 
talkin’ to him.” 

Chief Deputy Wright’s eyes narrowed. 
“Come on, kid, let’s have the straight 
of it. Where did you get that horse?” 

“T told you.” 

“Try again.” 

“T’ll tell you straight if you’ll give me 
my horse and turn me loose.” 

The chief deputy agreed so promptly 
that Young Hardesty was put to it to 
manufacture another story. But he had 
knocked ‘About the desert with his father. 
He knew places, locations, names, dis- 
tances. He chose a far distant spot for 
the scene of his new story. “Know where 
Indian Wells is?” 

Deputy Wright nodded. 

“I was lyin’ to you when I said I 
rode that cayuse out of Bowdry. I left 
Bowdry afoot. When I got to Indian 
Wells, there was a fella there, sittin’ on 
the ground. Kind of a big fella with gray 
eyes. He looked sick. Seems he’d got 
shot up somehow. His pony was standin’ 
near the Wells, his head low like he was 
used up. He asked me where I come 
from and where I was goin’. I told him 
I came from Bowdry and was headin’ 


kid. 


south. He asked me for some grub, and 
I gave him some. He wanted to know 
if’ ’d seen a bunch of fellas ridin’ the 
desert since I left Bowdry. I told him 
no. Then he said, ‘Mebby I can make it.’ 
He got up, filled his canteen, and then 
said, kinda like he just remembered, 
‘You can have the horse, kid. He’s 
played out, so you'll have to take it 
slow.” Young Hardesty’s gaze fell on 
Tonto Charley’s big gray Stetson. He 
had forgotten the hat. Coolly he picked 
it up. “Just before he headed for the 
bad-lands, the big fella says to me, 
‘How’ll you trade hats?’” Young Har- 
desty looked Deputy Wright straight in 
the eye. “So I gave him mine and he 
gave me his.” 

“He headed for the bad-lands, on 
foot?” 

Young Hardesty nodded. 

“We missed a bet when we didn’t take 
a look at Indian Wells,” said Deputy 
Winton. 

The chief deputy was taking nothing 
for granted. “You say you rode the 
horse from Indian Wells down the range 
to where we are?” 

“Sure. The horse and me are here, 
ain’t we?” 

“Then where did you first sight us, 
and what did you do?” 

Young Hardesty hadn’t expected this. 
But he was talking for his friend back 
there in the mine tunnel. If he made a 
bobble he might as well make a good one. 
“Do? I just naturally stepped down off 
my horse and took up the cinch. It 
was at Point of Rocks.” The boy’s 
mouth drew tight as he waited to hear 
the posse tell him they had caught him 
on the wrong side of the fence this time. 
But as it happened, the posse had 
sighted Tonto Charley at Point of Rocks, 
and had-seen him step off his horse be- 
fore he set out at a fast lope. The mem- 
bers of the posse now got ready to set 
out again. Young Hardesty felt that for 
the time being he had thrown them off 
the track. 
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Deputy Winton turned to his chief. 
“Mebby we better take the kid along.” 

Wright shook his head. “Not if we’re 
going over into the bad-lands.” The 
chief deputy was again questioning the 
boy. “Did you step off your horse any- 
where after you left Point of Rocks?” 

Young Hardesty’s back grew chill. 
They must have seen his tracks at the 
-mouth of the big arroyo. This time he 
would have to tell a straight story. “Sure. 
I stepped off my horse at the mouth of 
the big arroyo back yonder and set 
down and ate some grub. Then I seen 
you fellas comin’, so I lit out.” 

“Riding a tired horse pretty fast, eh?” 

“Sure. I was scared.” 

The posse mounted and began to move 
off. Young Hardesty felt big and im- 
portant again. They were angling away 
from the foothills—heading toward the 
bad-lands. Taking up the reins of his 
pony, he was about to elimb into the 
saddle when the chief deputy turned 
back. 

“Kid,” he -said in a kindly ne. 
“hadn’t you better head back to 
Bowdry?” 

“Nope. Them folks done me dirt.” 

“Where are you going?” : 

“Prospectin’.” 

“And no canteen?” 

Young Hardesty had forgotten about 
the canteen. Even a greenhorn would 
not start for the desert without a can- 
teen. 

“Sure I had a canteen. Gave it to that 
fella—at Indian Wells.” 

“Sure about that?” 

“Strike me dead—he’s got it.” 

Young Hardesty was surprised when 
Deputy Wright smiled pleasantly. “It’s 
pretty hard to tell the truth sometimes, 
isn’t it?” 

Heretofore Young Hardesty had im- 
agined all peace officers mean, and quick 
on the trigger. This one talked and 
acted like a white man. He wanted to 
say he had been lying. But a mental pic- 
ture of Tonte Charley dragging himself 


into the tunnel squelched the impulse. 
The posse didn’t need help. The big 
man in the tunnel did. 

“Stick to the foothills. You'll strike 
Benson about six miles further down. 
And don’t forget that’s a stolen horse 
you're riding,” Wright called over his 
shoulder. 

The cow pony could barely make it at 
a walk, so Young Hardesty led him. All 
the pony needed was some grass and a 
good rest. Of course if the pony had 
been up and coming, those peace officers 
would have taken him along. But they 
couldn’t bother with a played-out horse. 


YOUNG Hardesty was plod- 
ding slowly along thé Argus 
foothills, patiently leading the 
worn-out pony, when down 
from a narrow hill trail came an old man 
with a mouse-gray pack burro. The 
pack saddle was empty, save for a rifle 
and a canteen. He was a big man, with 
a long, white beard and queer, short- 
sighted eyes, an old-time prospector. For 
the first time since he had left Bowdry, 
Young Hardesty began to feel at home 
on the desert. The old man stopped and 
peered. Somehow those queer, short- 
sighted eyes were disconcerting. 

“This here horse,” blurted Young 
Hardesty, “I. found him back yonder 
played out. So I fetched him along.” 

“Why, you’re just a boy! Seeing your 
hat, first off I judged you was a man.” 

“A fella give me that hat. He was 
bigger than me.” 

“TI reckon he must have been. Any 
objections to my asking you where you 
are going?” 

“Prospectin’. My dad was a prospec- 
tor. He made the first strike in Bowdry.” 

“Then your name must be Hardesty.” 
The old man turned to his burro. 
“Misery, this is Old Man Hardesty’s boy. 
What he’s doing so far from home ain’t 
none of our business. What are we going 
to do about it?” 

“I’m prospectin’,” reiterated Young 
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Hardesty. “Course, if I could get a regu- 
lar job, I wouldn’t throw it over my 
shoulder.” 

“You don’t just fancy working for 
your father, eh?” 

“My dad, he’s dead. Two years ago, 
it was.” ‘ 

The old man shook his head. “I hadn’t 
heard about that. So you’re prospecting? 
I reckon it runs in the blood. Wasn’t 
anybody looking after you in Bowdry?” 

“Nobody but me. I got kind of tired 
of Bowdry, so I lit out.” 

Again the old man addressed his burro. 
“Misery, this boy boy says he don’t like 
Bowdry, and we know Bowdry is a 
mighty sinful town. It’s no place for 
a grown-up, to say nothing of a boy. 
What are we going to do about it?” 

The mouse-gray burro lifted its head 
and brayed. The old man_ smiled. 
“Misery says yes. That means, son, 
youre going along with us, for a spell. 
What say if we go prospecting—for a 
little grub?” 

“Td sure like to. 
got a pardner.” 

“Oh, your pony will be all Sit after 
he gets rested up.” 

Young Hardesty felt that it was now 
or never. The old man was his kind. You 
could tell him things and he would un- 
derstand, “It ain’t my horse. I got an- 
other pardner. He got hurt. Mebby you 
could lend me a hand. He’s hurt bad.” 

“Where is he?” 

Young Hardesty gestured. “Back yon- 
der.” 

The old man was on his way to Benson 
for mine supplies. The boy, alone on the 
desert, the played-out horse, the injured 
partner, awakened curiosity that verged 
on suspicion. 

“You'll excuse us,” said Bedrock, “if 
we hold a meeting and take a vote.” He 
turned to his burro. “Misery, you heard 
this boy’s story. You can see the played- 
out horse, and the saddle with stirrups 
too long for anybody but a grown man. 
Now I don’t say that this boy ain’t tell- 


But you see, I—I— 


ing the truth. But I’m asking you, 
Misery, do you reckon the pardner that 
got hurt was riding this pony when it 
happened? I don’t say he was. I’m just 
asking you.” 

The burro raised its head and brayed 
mournfully. 

“Notice the difference?” said Bedrock. 
“When Misery brays mournful, it means 
he ain’t just satisfied with things. Mebby 
you could help out by telling us a leetle 
more.” 

Something in the old man’s manner 
touched the boy. He bit his lip, staring 
at the burro and the old man, through 
a haze of tears. Young Hardesty had 
tried to act like a grown man through it 
all, and the job had been a trifle heavy 
for him. 

“Dam’ it!” he sobbed. “Cross your 
heart you won’t tell no peace officers?” 


“Why, I guess I can get along without 
talking to any peace officers. How did 
your pardner come to get shot?” 

“Nobody said he got shot.” 

“T know you didn’t, son. But I reckon 
you wanted to. Go ahead and tell us. Me 
and Misery are right forgiving by nature. 
And we ain’t what you’d call mean. Your 
pardner is in trouble. What can we do 
to get him out of it?” 

“Well,” Young Hardesty’s tone was 
that of one who talks as man to man, 
“seein’ we’re both prospectors, I’ll tell 
you. My pardner is back yonder in the 
big arroyo. He’s hurt bad. I hid him 
in that old mine tunnel so the posse 
couldn’t find him. I lit out on his horse, 
and the posse lit out after me. My horse 
stumbled and throwed me. When I come 
to, the posse was askin’ me questions. 
After a spell they turned me loose, and 
lit out for Indian Wells.” 

“Course you lied to ’em.” 

“Some, mebby. But I ain’t lyin’ to 
you.” Young Hardesty retold the hap- 
penings since he had found the five 
dollars in the Bowdry saloon, still, 
however, describing Tonto Charley as a 
small, thin man with a black mustache. 
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Somehow he could not refrain from in- 
cluding that touch. 

Bedrock glanced up at the sun. “We 
won't go to Benson today. We'll go see 
your pardner. Wish I’d fetched along a 
couple of blankets.” 

Arriving at the mouth of the big ar- 
royo, Bedrock took his Winchester from 
the pack saddle and carried it in the hol- 
low of his arm. Young Hardesty’s ad- 
miration ran high. 
The old man was 
-kind and gentle, but 
by gum he was all 
hooked up for trou- 
ble, just in case 
somebody was mill- 
ing around the ar- 
royo that shouldn’t 
be there. 


TONTO 

Charley 

was in a 

bad way. | 
Fever from his 
wound had set in, 
followed by deliri- 
um. The canteen lay 
flat on the floor of 
the mine tunnel, 
empty. He was 
hoarsely murmuring names and places 
unknown to Bedrock and Young 
Hardesty. 

“We'll have to get him out in the 
light,” declared Bedrock. “Son, you take 
his canteen and run along up to the head 
of the arroyo. There’s water there. We'll 
need a plenty.” 

When Young Hardesty returned, Bed- 
rock got busy with his knife. Young 
Hardesty gritted his teeth and watched. 
Occasionally he had to help. Tonto 
Charley offered no conscious resistance, 
but his fever made him restless. Striking 
the bone, the bullet had angled into the 
big muscles of his upper arm. When it 
was removed, and the arm rough-splinted 
and bandaged, Tonto Charley was lifted 
and carried back into the tunnel, where 


he lay groaning. Bedrock came out and 
stood gazing across the desert. 

“When we goin’ to take him out of 
here?” asked Young Hardesty anxiously. 

“Te can’t travel now, son. Mebby in 
three, four days.” 

In less time than that the posse would 
have discovered that neither he nor the 
man they were after had been near In- 
dian Wells. They would head back for 
the Argus range. 
The arroyo was now 
so tracked up the 
posse would have no 
difficulty locating 
the mine tunnel. 

Young Hardesty’s 
troubled face was 
not hard to read. 

Z “They'll be back,” 
~ epeesse said Beurock, as if 
the boy had spoken 
\ his thoughts. “I 
reckon it’s our job 
to circumnavigate 

’em?” 

Young Hardesty 
didn’t know what 
the word circumnay- 
igate meant, but it 
had a very powerful 
sound. 

“You mean fancy shootin’, from be- 
hind a rock, or something?” 

“No, son. We can do better than 
that.” 

“You mean mebby we can fool ’em?” 

“Tf we have to. But I aim to let them 
fool themselves.” 


Young Hardesty was curious. Bedrock 
had lighted his pipe and was seated near 
the mouth of the tunnel. He smoked and 
said nothing for perhaps five minutes. 
Finally Bedrock rose. 

“Me and Misery will be going to Ben- 
son. We ought to be back long about 
midnight. Got enough grub in your sack 
to last out?” 

“Plenty, for a couple of days.” 

Bedrock, with his burro, started down 
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the arroyo. Young Hardesty sat watch- 
ing him. The old man had said he would 
come back. Would he? Young Hardesty 
noted that his pony was dragging the 
reins up the arroyo, looking for grass and 
water. He let him go. 

His back to the mine tunnel, watching 
the evening shadows blanket the desert 
below, he sat waiting for Bedrock. He 
jumped when he heard a voice behind 
him—Tonto Charley asking for water. 
He raised the wounded man’s head, gave 
him water, carefully restoppered the can- 
teen. 


“Ts that you, kid?” Tonto Charley’s 
voice was weak, but clear. 

“Sure, it’s me. Did you figure I’d run 
out on you?” 

“Didn’t figure anything. What’s the 
best bet?” 

“Keepin’ still, Bedrock says. In mebby 
three or four days—” 

“Who is Bedrock?” 

“My minin’ pardner. He says you got 
to lay quiet for a spell.” 

Tonto Charley said nothing. Peering 
at him in the shadowy tunnel, Young 
Hardesty saw that he had gone to sleep. 
Cautiously he drew Tonto’s gun from the 
holster and marched out of the tunnel. 
He was guarding a wounded man, an 
outlaw. If the posse showed up he would 
—well, he wouldn’t shoot them. He 
didn’t want to hit Deputy Wright, but 
he would fire a shot over their heads, 
just to throw a scare into them. 

Tired and hungry, Young Hardesty 
opened a can of corned beef, ate it and 
almost immediately fell a sleep. He lay 
curled in front of the tunnel, the six 
shooter in his hand. And there about 
midnight Bedrock roused him. 

“Tt’s all right, son. What you doing 
with that gun?” 

“Guardin’ him.” 

“That’s fine. But suppose we put the 
gun where it belongs. You might have 
wakened sudden and shot Misery.” 

Misery, beyond whose shoulder shone 
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a slip of a moon, looked like two Miserys, 
so laden was he. The boy helped Bed- 
rock unload a new dutch oven, coffee 
pot, skillet, tin plates and cups, flour, 
bacon and beans. Bedrock had even 
purchased a cheap new blanket and a 
gold pan. Young Hardesty surveyed the 
heap. 

“Looks like we was goin’ to bush down 
here all winter.” 

“Not all winter. You see, I got to go 
back to my cabin and feed my cats, 
sometime. But I aim to be organized in 
case somebody shows up.” 

“Like you was minin’?” 

“Exactly. Suppose you trot up to 
the spring and fill this here canteen. 
Then we'll get supper. Wait a minute. 
I notice your horse ain’t here. If you 
run onto him, you might just take off 
saddle and bridle. He’ll feel more com- 
fortable, and so will I. You see. if he’s 
running loose, without a saddle, he’s 
anybody’s horse.” 


Young Hardesty didn’t want to give 
up the horse. But he said nothing. Near 
the spring he found him and hid the 
bridle and saddle in the brush. When he 
returned, Bedrock was in the mine tun- 
nel talking with Tonto Charley. Young 
Hardesty gathered wood for their supper 
fire. 

The tiny fire, well up on the hillside, 
could be seen for many miles. Young 
Hardesty was worried. Bedrock reas- 
sured him. The posse had no pack ani- 


mals with them, no immediate source of 
supplies. Finding no tracks of the fugi- 
tive at Indian Wells, they would make 
for the nearest town, secure provisions 
and most probably back track down to 
the big arroyo. That would take them 
two days, at the best. Meanwhile Tonto 
Charley was resting, the fever was dying 
down. Soon he would be able to travel. 
Bedrock did not tell the boy that he had 
suggested to Tonto Charley a hiding 
place back in the Argus range—Bed- 
rock’s cabin in Pines Canyon. Nor did 
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the old man disclose his interest in their 
present location, the abandoned mine he 
had searched for, off and on, for years. 


Talking with Tonto Charley, the old 
man had lighted a candle and thrust the 
miner’s candlestick in the wall of the 
tunnel. Young Hardesty saw that the 
flame leaned noticeably toward the 
mouth of the tunnel. That meant a draft 
from inside. And that meant a shaft 
somewhere back in the hillside, another 
entrance to the mine. Young Hardesty 
determined to discover it in the morning. 


YOUNG Hardesty was up 
early next morning, gathering 
wood for their breakfast fire. 
After breakfast, at which 
Tonto Charley took coffee and bacon, al- 
though still unable to be on his feet, 
Young Hardesty borrowed a bit of lead 
pencil from the old man, and tearing a 
piece of wrapping paper into four parts, 
sat making marks on them. Presently 
he said he would get some water and see 
how the pony was making out. 

He was gone a long time. When he re- 
turned with a canteen of water, Bedrock 
was clearing away rock and dirt from 
above the tunnel, Asked if he had found 
the pony, Young Hardesty replied that 
he had not, but that Misery was grazing 
on a flat half way up the mountainside. 

“Get your location notices posted?” 
said Bedrock. 

Taken aback, Young Hardesty was 
for evading the question. But the old 
man’s eyes were disconcerting. 

“Got ’em posted, all right,” declared 
Young Hardesty, throwing out his chest. 
“Had an awful hard time locating the 
southwest corner. Took me a hell of a 
while to locate the old shaft, tog. I put 
your name down as a witness.” Now if 
he wasn’t a regular prospector, let Bed- 
rock tell him. 

The old man smiled. “Doubt if those 
location notices would hold, seeing you’re 
not twenty-one yet. But they'll do for 
just now. So you set out and found the 


old shaft? Mighty smart boy. How come 
you knew there was an old shaft?” 

“Saw by the way the candle burned, 
last night. Anybody could tell from that.” 

Misery, an orphan burro Bedrock had 
raised by hand, never strayed far from 
camp. Consequently he never suffered 
the indignity of hobbles or a stake rope. 
He was a wise burro. Turned loose, he 
found the nearest grazing and made the 
most of it until Bedrock wanted him. He 
always came at Bedrock’s halloo, and 
was unfailingly rewarded with a cold 
biscuit or some such morsel. Misery and 
the stolen pony kept pretty well to- 
gether, grazing on the same flat far up 
the mountainside. 


Bedrock himself spent most of the day 
inspecting the claim. There was a legend 
that the old mine had paid fairly well, 
that the original owner, a Norwegian, 
had ~been murdered, and the claim- 
jumpers run off by hastily organized 
vigilantes. That had happened years 
ago. The mine had been all but for- 
gotten. With the provisions Bedrock had 
fetched along a small supply of powder, 
fuse and caps. With the old tools in the 
mine and a little ingenuity he felt he 
could convince a curious posse that his 
operations in the arroyo were legitimate. ~ 

Though weak from fatigue and loss of 
blood, Tonto Charley was much better. 
He had begun to eat again, and that 
afternoon he curled a cigarette and 
smoked. Surprised at Tonto’s reckless 
indifference about being discovered, and 
feeling that Tonto was more or less his 
personal charge, Young Hardesty asked 
what he expected to do if the posse’ 
showed up. 

Tonto Charley replied that Bedrock 
and he had worked out a plan. Young 
Hardesty felt hurt and jealous. They 
hadn’t taken him into their confidence. 

“Tf that’s the way you fellas are goin’ 
to do, you can go to hell, you and Bed- 
rock, both of you.” 

“He wouldn’t be bad company, at 
that,” said Tonto, grinning. 
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“He was my pardner, first.” 

Tonto Charley’s face became suspi- 
ciously serious. “Now I thought I was.” 

Young Hardesty was somewhat mol- 
lified. But he wasn’t altogether satisfied. 
He had to do something to show he was 
just as much of a man as either of them. 

So that afternoon he took a candle and 
some matches and explored the tunnel 
up to the shaft, and made his way 
through it to its brush-covered entrance 
on the southern hillside. Dirty, scratched 
and bruised, he returned to the camp. In 
his pocket was a chunk of ore. While 
Bedrock was clearing away brush from 
the mouth of the tunnel, Young Har- 
desty showed him the ore. Bedrock 
hefted it, scratched it, looked at it 
through his pocket glass. 

“Where did you find this?” 

Young Hardesty told him. 

“Thought you was watching out for 
that posse.” 

“A fella can’t just sit watchin’ all the 
time.” 

“T reckon not. Did you show this to 
him?” Bedrock nodded toward the tun- 
nel. 

“Nope. He ain’t a minin’ man.” 

Bedrock thrust the ore into a pack 
sack. “That’s right. He’s more interested 
in horses, just now.” 

Young Hardesty’s intuitions were 
sharp. From Bedrock’s manner he gath- 
ered that while the old man was willing 
to help Tonto Charley out of his difficul- 
ties, he did not approve of him. Per- 
versely the boy felt drawn toward Tonto, 
in his eyes a romantic figure, a man who 
could back down Taggerts and help him- 
self to horses and make his getaway with 
a Ad slug in his arm. 


THE second day at the mine 
Tonto Charley became rest- 
less. He asked where the pony 
was and borrowed an extra 
supply of matches and tobacco. Toward 
noon he said he thought he would pull 
out. Bedrock advised him to rest as long 


as he could. That afternoon Young Har- 
desty had climbed to a jutting rock far 
above camp, where he sat watching the 
desert. Bedrock had said it would take 
the posse at least two days to return to 
the arroyo. A few hundred yards up the 
hillside, Misery and the pony grazed. 
Down near the old shaft was a bridle and 
saddle. If Tonto Char’ »y didn’t make 
his getaway this time ‘t would be no- 
body’s fault but his own. 

At first Young Hardesty thought he 
was mistaken. A second glance con- 
vinced him that the black specks out 
there on the desert were horsemen. It 
must be the posse. There were several 
of them. Ordinary folk seldom traveled 
the desert trails in groups of four or five 
at a time. Climbing to the flat above, 
Young Hardesty led the pony down to 
the mouth of the old shaft, saddled and 
tied him. Making his way round to the 
tunnel, he restrained himself from shout- 
ing, ““They’re coming!” Only a kid would 
do that. Nonchalantly he pointed to 
ward the distant black specks. “Notice 
anything funny out there?” 

“Yes,” replied Bedrock. “Charley has 
been noticing ’em for quite a spell.” 

“Bet you I seen ’em first.” 

“Bet you did. Who are they, son?” 

“TI reckon you know. It’s that dog- 
gone posse.” 

“Charley,” Bedrock called to Tonto, 
who was seated on a rock in the tunnel, 
“the boy says the strangers out yonder is 
@ posse.” 

“Then it’s about time for us to clear 
out.” 

“Us?” Young Hardesty didn’t under- 
stand. 

“Tt’s this way, son,” explained Bed- 
rock. “Charley ain’t in shape to ride 
far. But mebby he can make it to Pipes 
Canyon. My place is up at the head of 
the canyon. Across the hills he can reach 
there about two hours sooner than he 
could by the desert trail. Likewise, he 
won’t leave any tracks up the canyon. 
Now mebby you wouldn’t mind going 
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along with him. Somebody’s got to go 
over and feed my cats. Suppose you 
catch up that pony and fetch him down 
here for Charley.” 

“Huh!” snorted Young Hardesty, 
“think I been sleepin’? My horse is at the 
old shaft, saddled and ready to go. If 
Tonto is stout enough to make the ride, I 
reckon he can feed your cats.” 

“Oh, I don’t need the kid,” said Tonto, 
casually. “I just thought he might like 
to come along and kind of point out the 
trail. I don’t know this country.” 

In spite of the fact that he surmised 
a catch in it somewhere, Young Hardesty 
felt big and important. But he didn’t 
exactly relish the idea of making the 
journey on foot. “Mebby I could ride 
Misery.” : 

“Mebby you could.” Bedrock smiled. 
“T can’t. You see, son, Misery ain’t just 
what you’d call responsible with any- 
thing but a pack on him.” 

Young Hardesty hesitated. Bedrock 
glanced at Tonto Charley. “It would be 
a mite better if you went along, son. 
If you stayed you’d have a heap of. ex- 
plaining to do. And while you’re a right 
smart hand at telling some powerful 
good ones, there’s a limit.” Bedrock was 
quite serious. He wanted to get the boy 
out of the way before the posse arrived, 
not alone for Young Hardesty’s sake, but 
for his own. 

Tonto Charley, tall, heavy-set, pale 
through several days’ growth of beard. 
stood in the mine tunnel gazing out 
across the desert. He didn’t seem worried 
or in any haste to leave. Young Har- 
desty was impressed. 

“Til go,” he said slowly. 

Bedrock smiled. “Three, four days 
more and Charley will be traveling. Then 
you can come back here, and we'll take 
a good look at the mine. 

“No hurry.” Tonto Charley gestured. 
“They’re heading back north. Wonder 
who they are, anyhow?” 

The distant riders had changed their 
course. Perhaps it was not a posse after 


all, Young Hardesty felt disappointed. 

“Doggone it, are them fellas goin’ to 
keep us waitin’ here all winter?” 

“Not me.” Tonto Charley was laugh- 
ing. 

Bedrock put his hand on Young Har- 
desty’s shoulder. “You’re the best man in ~ 
this outfit. Most any time you'll do to 
take along.” 

Young Hardesty glanced at Tonto 
Charley to see if he were duly impressed. 
Tonto looked queer, seemed to be sway- 
ing on his feet. 

“Look at him!” cried the boy. 

Bedrock jumped and caught Tonto 
just as he fell. 

“Is he dead?” Young Hardesty was 
frightened, his voice solemn.** 

“No, son. He got on his feet too soon. 
You see his body ain’t quite as stout as 
his nerve, yet.” 

Presently Tonto’s eyes unclosed. He 
glanced about. “What the hell!” he mur- 
mured, and immediately fell asleep. Bed- 
rock turned to see a solemn, white-faced 
boy staring at him. Just a bit ashamed 
of showing his feelings, Young Hardesty 
covered up by taking the canteen and 
going for water. Bedrock had used quite 
a lot in bringing Tonto Charley to. 

Kneeling at the spring, which was at 
the head of the arroyo far above the 
camp, watching the slow bubbles form in 
the bottom, Young Hardesty saw what 
looked like a tiny bead move on the 
sand. Indian beads they were that you 
sometimes found in a spring, put there 
long ago as an offering to the gods that 
made rain. Occasionally his father had 
showed him beads in the bottom of a 
spring, but never in the desert. Always 
in the clear, cool water of the hills. If 
you found a turquoise bead it would 
bring you luck. Young Hardesty peered 
at the slowly moving bubbles and the 
tiny black beads moving as if alive. Per- 
haps there was a turquoise bead among 
them. He thrust in his arm. There was 
no blue bead in the first few he gathered. 
He tried again. This time he found a 
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turquoise bead among the others. That 
meant good luck. Now he would have 
to wait for the water to clear before he 
could fill the canteen. He stared as the 
fine sand slowly settled. A hand touched 
his shoulder. 

“Well, kid, I see you’re here yet.” 

He was too startled to jump or cry 
out. His first actual sensation was anger 
at having been caught napping, his next 
was fear for Tonto Charley. But he 
wouldn’t let on he was scared. 

“Sure I’m here. If you’re lookin’ for 
water you'll have to wait till this here 
spring settles.” He turned his head. 
Strange blue eyes in a deeply tanned face 
were gazing at him. “Oh, it’s you?” 


Young Hardesty pretended indifference. 
“IT thought you fellas was over in the 
bad-lands.” 

Deputy Wright signaled to some one 
in the brush. A tall, lean peace officer 
stepped up, the reins of his horse in his 
hand. 

“Other boys 
Wright. 

The tall deputy nodded. 

Wright turned to the boy. “This time 
we'll take you along.” 

Young Hardesty was scared and no 
mistake. “I ain’t done nothin’.” 

“But you said considerable—about a 


down below?” said 


man you met at Indian Wells. You'll 
have to think up a better yarn this 
time.” 

Watching his chance to make a dash 
into the brush, Young Hardesty looked 
something like a tom cat eornered by 
a couple of big dogs. His back was up 
and his eyes glared. “Got to fill this here 
canteen,” he declared, “and take it—” 
he had almost said, “to Bedrock.” 

“Take it where?” 

‘Up to my 
camp.” He point- 
ed toward the tim- 
bered crest of the 
range, the farthest 
spot from the mine 
that he could think 
of. 


“Too bad. We're riding the other 
way.” 

Doggone peace officers! Doggone tur- 
quoise beads! If he hadn’t fooled with 


those beads he wouldn’t have been 
caught. Now the peace officers would 
ride down to camp, shoot old Bedrock 
full of holes and capture Tonto Charley. 
Charley wouldn’t be able to do a thing. 
He was all in. 

“This time,” Deputy Wright spoke 
quietly and with no apparent personal 
feeling, “you'll step up and ride in front 
of me. Come on.” 

The chief deputy’s hand was still on 
his shoulder. 
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“Of course,” said Wright, “if there’s 
somebody down the arroyo you don’t 
want us to meet—” he paused, watching 
the boy. 

“Ain’t nobody down the arroyo that 
I know anything about.” 

“Then step up, and sit still. You won’t 
get hurt if you behave.” 

Young Hardesty didn’t know what to 
do or say. He walked to Wright’s horse 
and climbed into the saddle. Wright 
had hold of the reins. The chief deputy 
mounted and nodded to his partner. 

“You better ride ahead, Bob.” 


Young Hardesty had been up and 
down the arroyo so often that the track 
to the mine was almost a trail. With field 
glasses, the posse, again approaching the 
big arroyo, had that morning spotted 
the mine tunnel, now cleared of brush, 
and the figures of Young Hardesty and 
an old, white bearded man in blue jeans. 
With never a sign to show that the man 
they were after had been in the vicinity 
of Indian Wells, there was but one con- 
clusion. He must be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the big arroyo. An in- 
spection of the saddle while Young Har- 
desty had been coming to after the pony 
fell, convinced them that the outlaw was 
badly wounded. They were not after 
Tonto Charley for having stolen a pony 
from Bowdry, but for a far more serious 
matter. They had orders to get him, 
dead or alive. Consequently, two of the 
deputies had made their approach from 
the rear, circling into the foothills above 
the arroyo and riding down to the spring, 
where they found Young Hardesty. The 
other two were waiting near the mouth 
of the arroyo below the mine. 

The man called Bob rode ahead, 
slowly, cautiously, watching every turn 
in the trail. Young Hardesty’s heart was 
thumping. He might cry out, but he was 
still too far away to make Bedrock hear. 
He could kick Deputy Wright’s horse on 
the jaw and make him lunge, and maybe 
throw him. But even a lunging horse 
would only delay matters a little. The 


man called Bob would still be mounted 
and ready for business. What signal 
could he make that would reach Bed- 
rock and Tonto Charley? Only one. 

Deliberately the boy let his shoulder 
sag beneath the strap of the heavy can- 
teen. The strap began to slip. 

“Watch out,” said Wright. “Your can- 
teen is getting away from you.’ 


Readjusting the strap Young Har- 
desty wriggled, half turned in the saddle, 
glimpsed the deputy’s holster. Like a 
monkey snatching a hat through the bars 
of his cage, he grabbed the deputy’s gun, 
swung it and fired into the air. The 
man called Bob whirled his horse, his 
own gun up and ready. ™ 

“You can have it, now,” said Young 
Hardesty, as Wright grabbed his arm. 
“T ain’t wishful to kill nobody.” 

“He’s cooked our bacon.” The lean 
deputy shrugged. 

“Like hell he has!” Wright half shoved, 
half lifted the boy from the saddle, 
dropped him, and set spurs to his 
mount. “If you spot Tonto, drop him 
on sight!” 

It would do no good to run after them. 
Hastily Young Hardesty climbed the 
south bank of the arroyo and crossed 
through the brush to the old mine shaft. 
If Tonto and Bedrock had heard the 
shot they would know something was 
wrong. Tonto would make for the shaft. 
He knew the pony was there, saddled 
and ready. Young Hardesty untied the 
pony and stood waiting. 

What if his friends hadn’t heard the 
shot? The officers would dash into camp 
and shoot Tonto Charley down before 
he could even start to run. Wright had 
said to shoot him on sight. What would 
Bedrock do? Would he put up a fight, or 
would he circumnavigate? Young Har- 
desty’s toes twisted in his boots. He 
wanted to do something. This standing 
still was worse than getting licked. It 
would be great if old Bedrock took them 
for claim jumpers and just knocked ’em 
off the roost. But no. Young Hardesty 
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didn’t want the chief deputy to get shot. 
It didn’t matter so much about the other 
one. 

Young Hardesty peered into the 
mouth of the old shaft. He could see 
nothing, hear nothing. Perhaps Tonto 
Charley was already dead and the of- 
ficers were packing his body down the 
arroyo. Maybe Bedrock was dead, a!so. 
If those officers had killed Bedrock, he 
would never let up till he got them. 
Maybe he’d have to wait till he grew 
up, but he would get them. -Of course, 
Tonto Charley expected to get killed, 
someday. It was kind of like part of his 
trade. But Bedrock wasn’t a gunman. 
He didn’t expect to get killed. That 
made a lot of difference. 

The sound of a heel on loose rock 


caused Young Hardesty’s heart to jump - 


in his throat. Tonto Charley staggered 
out of the old shaft, into the daylight, 
peered about, half-blinded by the sun. 

“Hello, kid!” He was carrying Bed- 
rock’s Winchester. “We'll be leaving. 
Glad you got that canteen. Didn’t have 
time to grab one. Hand her up.” 

“I’m goin’ with you,” called Young 
Hardesty. Tonto Charley was making 
time up the mountain. Either he didn’t 
hear or didn’t want to hear. Young Har- 
desty felt that the bottom had dropped 
out of his world. Tonto Charley was 
gone. What had happened to Bedrock? 
Young Hardesty climbed to a ledge and 
surveyed the hillside. Deputy Wright 
and the man called Bob were standing 
near the tunnel talking with Bedrock. 
Evidently there had not been a fight. 
Bedrock must have circumnavigated. 
“Young Hardesty heaved a sigh of relief 
as he took up Tonto Charley’s trail. 


AN active man on foot and a 
horse can make about the 
same speed on the up and 
down trails of the hill county. 
In some stretches a man will outdistance 
a horse, in others he will be put to it to 
keep up with him. Down the west slope 


of the Argus Young Hardesty followed 
pony tracks. There was no trail. Tonto 
Charley, with Bedrock’s directions in 
mind, was taking the shortest cut to the 
head of Pipes Canyon. Clear of the tim- 
ber, Young Hardesty surveyed the valley 
below. A hat showed above the shoulder- 
high brush, and the head of a horse, 
bobbing at a fast walk. Taking the long 
grade at a half run, finally he reached 
the stream bed, where he lost the tracks 
of the pony. Pipes Canyon was to the 
south. Of course Tonto Charley had 
taken to the stream to cover his trail. 


Young Hardesty found himself in 
rough country. Slabs and cubes of rock, 
some of them half as big as a house, 
stood here and there, edged by brush 
and small broken rock. He swung to the 
west. After a stiff climb he reached the 
eastern slope of the next range, where he 
sat resting and watching the back trail. 
For a man unfamiliar with the country 
Tonto had been making remarkably 
good time. Young Hardesty wondered 
what was happening back at the mine. 
Were the deputies still trying to locate 
Tonto Charley? Had they arrested Bed- 
rock? Did they actually know that 
Tonto Charley had been in the tunnel, 
or had they only guessed it? And would 
they finally pick up his tracks and follow 
them to Pipes Canyon? Young Hardesty 
rested not longer than five minutes, but 
in that time he had questioned himself 
as to the outcome of it all. Why was 
he following Tonto? What good would 
come of it when he did arrive at the can- 
yon? Tonto Charley would lay up a 
few days and then ride away—south, 
probably, into Mexico. It would be great 
to take a trip down into Mexico with 
Charley. There were so many things to 
see. There were mines, there, too—rich 
mines, his father had said. Maybe when 
Tonto got down into Mexico he would 
quit being an outlaw and take to min- 
ing. It was all right being an outlaw 
for a while. But a fellow couldn’t be- 
on the run all his life. 
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Somewhat sobered by his reflections, 
Young Hardesty started out again. 
Climbing among broken rock and brush, 
he came to a slope dotted with junipers. 
Junipers meant higher country. Ascend- 
ing the gentle slope he struck the gray 
rim-rock of the canyon, at last. He 
made out a windlass and a log platform. 
Still he could see neither a trail down, or 
the cabin. Finding there was no way 
into the canyon from the north rim, or 
along the end where it boxed, he fol- 
lowed around to the south, discovered 
a ledge trail, and started down. The trail 
showed no pony tracks. 

Still thinking Tonto Charley might be 
ahead of him, Young Hardesty made his 
way down to the canyon floor and 
crossed to the windlass. He had only to 
follow the plain trail from the windlass 
to find Bedrock’s headquarters. 

The cabin was clean-swept, shelves, 
table and cooking things neat and clean. 
An old clock ticked leisurely on the 
shelf above the fireplace. Young Har- 
desty was inspecting the premises when 
a huge white and yellow cat strolled in, 
purring. It rubbed against his legs. He 
opened a can of milk and fed the cat. 
But Bedrock had said cats. He dis- 
covered the other cat, also white and 
yellow, nursing kittens in the tool shed. 
As she didn’t seem friendly, he made no 
overtures, simply placed a pan of milk 
for her and let her alone. Where was 
Tonto Charley? 

A trip to the corral, another trip to 
the shaft, a look at the tools in the shed, 
and more than a glance at the geraniums 
growing along the north side of the 
cabin, and Young Hardesty decided .it 
was time for supper. He was surprised to 
find that Bedrock had a Bible. The 
almanac on the shelf was all right, and 
the mail order catalogue which Young 
Hardesty decided to read when he had 
time. But a Bible. He had seen but one 
or two Bibles in his life. 


It was a snug and comfortable cabin. 
If only Tonto Charley would show up. 


Dusk crept into the canyon. Young Har- 
desty lighted a lamp. He wasn’t lonesome 
or scared. Only kids got scared at night. 
But he took great comfort in. the 
presence of the big friendly tom cat. 
Young Hardesty went to the doorway 
and peered into the shadows. He wished 
that Bedrock would take a notion to 
return to his cabin. Searching about, 
Young Hardesty found an old, disused 
cap and ball revolver. It wasn’t loaded, 
but it was kind of comfortable to have 
it. Maybe Bedrock would give it to him. 
He would clean it up, get some ammuni- 
toni 

A soft halloo quavered through the 
still, night air. Young Hardesty-dzopped 
the pistol and stood looking toward the 
doorway. =. : 

“Halloo... Kid...” It came clearer 
this time. 

Young Hardesty stepped out into the 
open. “Hallo, yourself! Who the hell are 
you, and what do you want?” 

He thought he heard a laugh. He was 
sure he heard the creak of a saddle as if 
someone had stepped off a horse. Tonto 
Charley came through the darkness, his 
bandaged arm stiff by his side. He car- 
ried Bedrock’s Winchester. 

“Any horse-feed around here?” 

Was that all Tonto had to say after 
what had happened? Young Hardesty 
thought he could be just as offhand and 
independent. “Horse-feed? Sure. Stack 
of mountain hay in the lean-to next to 
the corral.” 

“You might throw an armful to the. 
pony. I watered him up the stream. 
How are you making it?” 

“Fine. I was wonderin’ why you didn’t 
show up.” 

“Were you, son? Well, I was laying 
up on the rim watching you poke down 
into the canyon. Thought I’d wait a 
spell, and see how things went.” 

“Well, I’m telling you one thing.” 
Young Hardesty grew chesty. “If I 
couldn’t find where you left the stream 
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back in Argus valley, I admire to say 
them deputies can’t.” 

In the cabin the lamplight showed 
Tonto Charley white and tired, his eyes 
heavy. After a meal he seemed to pick 
up. His arm was bothering him. Would 
Young Hardesty help him wash the 
wound and rebandage it? Young Har- 
desty did it surprisingly well. 

Spots glowed on Tonto’s cheeks. His 
eyes seemed overbright. He took one of 
Bedrock’s blankets, loaded an old pair 
of saddlebags with food, and stepped 
outside. 

“Turn the lamp down a litile, and 
leave it,” he told the boy. 

“Where you goin’?” 

Tonto Charley did not answer. The 
boy followed him to the corral. The pony 
munched hay. Tonto squatted nearby, 
Young Hardesty beside him. Tonto had 
nothing to say. The companionship was 
strangely pleasant to him. He wanted 
to talk, but decided to follow Tonto’s ex- 
ample. Across the clearing the lamp 
showed soft gold in the cabin window. 
Tonto wasn’t taking any chances. If 
visitors arrived, they would be apt to 
make for the lighted cabin. 

- “How far is it to Mexico?” It was the 
boy who finally broke the silence. 

“About a day’s ride.” Tonto gave him 
a side glance. “Want to see Mexico, son?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Mebby.” 

“Get yourself a horse and come along.” 

“Honest?” 

“T said so.” 

Impelled by his liking for the boy, 
admiring him for his nerve and loyalty, 
Tonto had yielded to impulse in asking 
Young Hardesty to come along with him. 
Yet hardly had Tonto spoken, when he 
regretted to see the boy glance up at 
him with such intense pleasure in his 
eyes. 

“Get yourself a horse...” Young Har- 
desty was saying to himself. But Tonto 
must be enly joshing him. How could 
he get an extra horse? “Horses,” he said, 


trying te keep the eagerness out of his 
voice, “are kind of scarce in these parts, 
We only got one between us.” 

Tonto Charley averted his eyes from 
that bright shining. He nodded as if 
talking to himself. “Ybarra’s rancho is 
only about three hours south of here.” 

Young Hardesty himself had never 
been south of Pipes Canyon. He looked 
at Tonto quizzically. “Thought you said 
you didn’t know this country?” 

Tonto chuckled. “We could pick up a 
couple of horses at Ybarra’s. Buy ’em, 
I mean. I know Ybarra.” 

“Buy ?em!”’ 

“Sure. A fellow don’t steal horses from 
his friends.” 

“Well, I ain’t got but two bits.” 

Tonto Charley reached into his shirt 
and unsnapped the flap of a pocketed 
money belt. Young Hardesty could hear 
the jingle of coin. Tonto shoved some- 
thing into his hand. 

“Enough to get you a good mount, 
son. “You'll want to pick your own 
horse, and pay for him yourself. 


Young Hardesty fingered the money in 
the starlight, ten-dollar gold pieces, and 
Tonto Charley had given him five of 
them. Fifty dollars! He could buy a good 
bronc for twenty. 

“Got to have a saddle, too,” he said, 
half to himself. 

Tonto gestured toward the pony in the 
corral. “You can have that hull after we 
get to Ybarra’s. ’m getting me a new 
rig, complete.” 

So Tonto meant it, after all! Young 
Hardesty didn’t know what to say. He 
wanted to thank Tonto, but somehow 
he couldn’t find the right words. 

“T’ll sure go with you,” he said. 

Tonto Charley stood up. He thrust 
out his hand. “So long, pardner. You’re 
the best man in the outfit.” Tonto led 
the pony out of the corral. 

“Where you goin’?” 

“I’m bushing out, tonight. Mebby up 
on the rim. See you in the morning.” 
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Of course, Tonto wouldn’t sleep in the 
cabin. Young Hardesty knew it would 
be a foolish thing to do. Tonto mounted 
and began to ride up the canyon. Young 
Hardesty called softly. Tonto stopped. 

“What you want, son?” 

Young Hardesty called a quavering, 

“So long.” 

Tonto Charley chuckled. The sound 
of his pony’s hrofs died away in the 
darkness. A mc mtain owl called from 
the canyon rim. Young Hardesty felt 
physically empty, as if overtaken by an 
acute spell of homesickness. 


DAWN had barely touched 
the edge of the canyon when 
Young Hardesty got up and 
began to make breakfast. They 
would have to borrow a little extra grub 
for their trip to Ybarra’s rancho. But 
Bedrock wouldn’t mind. A web of mist 
hung above the canyon, eddying slowly 
in the tops of the tall trees—as a long 
finger of light poked through. Puttering 
about the stove, Young Hardesty upset 
Bedrock’s can of salt. That meant bad 
luck. But then, turquoise beads were 
supposed to mean good luck, and see 
what had happened at the spring. When 
the canyon floor became light enough 
for him to distinguish objects, Tonto 
Charley rode down the ledge trail to the 
cabin. He looked refreshed by his night’s 
rest. Young Hardesty noted that Bed- 
rock’s blanket was rolled and tied back 
of the saddle. Of course, it was all right 
to take Bedrock’s blanket along. But 
when, after breakfast, Tonto untied the 
blanket and put it back in the cabin, 
Young Hardesty was puzzled. 

“When we goin’ to start for Mexico?” 

Tonto Charley was packing a small 
supply of provisions into the saddle 
pockets. “Oh, in a couple of days.” 

“T thought mebby you was gettin’ 
ready to light out this mornin’.” 

Young Hardesty lugged water from 
the spring to wash the dishes. Something 
bothered him vaguely. Things didn’t 


seem just right. Tonto had laughed and 
joked during breakfast. He didn’t seem 
to be worrying about anything. Tonto 
had said the rancho was three hours 
south. That meant about twelve or fif- 
teen miles. Naturally Tonto would ride. 
Young Hardesty reasoned that he him- 
self would walk. He was good for it. After 
they reached Ybarra’s he would have his 
own horse and saddle. Then for Mexico. 


He was washing the dishes when 
Tonto came in. Rummaging among Bed- 
rock’s small sheaf of papers on the clock 
shelf, he found a pencil and sat down 
to the table. Folding the note he had 
written, he tucked it between two of 
Bedrock’s three books. 

Young Hardesty could not restrain his 
curiosity. “Was you tellin’ Bedrock so 
long?” 

Tonto nodded. “But I didn’t put my 
name to it. Somebody might find it be- 
fore Bedrock showed up.” There was a 
strange look in Tonto Charley’s eyes. 
Young Hardesty felt uneasy. Perhaps 
Tonto was worrying about being fol- 
lowed by the posse, and didn’t want to 
show it. Taking Bedrock’s mail order 
catalogue, Tonto sat in the doorway 
reading it. Presently he asked Young 
Hardesty if he would mind climbing up 
to the rim and taking a look round the 
country. “If you spot any one,” said 
Charley, “just wave your hat.” 

“Yl do her, pardner!” Young Har- 
desty reasoned that if the posse had 
managed to pick up Tonto’s trail and 
were anywhere near the head of the can- 
yon it would be a mighty good thing to 
known about it. If he signaled, Tonto 
would saddle up and ride down the main 
canyon and take to the desert. In that 
case he wouldn’t be able to go with 
Tonto, then. But Tonto would wait for 
him at Ybarra’s. Young Hardesty did not 
relish the idea of making it to the rancho 
on foot and alone. But he would make 


-it, or bust. 


A long hard climb brought Young 
Hardesty to the brush country sur- 
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rounding the canyon. He glanced down. 
Tonto was no longer in the doorway of 
the cabin. It took Young Hardesty half 
an hour to reach the north rim. From 
here he could survey both the country 
back of the canyon and the canyon it- 
self. Something was wrong. He hadn’t 
waved his hat, and yet Tonto had sad- 
dled the pony and was riding up the 
south rim trail. He was about half way 
up. He must have started some time ago. 
So preoccupied was the boy in watching 
Tonto that for the moment he forgot his 
real mission. What had happened? Had 
Tonto set out because someone was com- 
ing up the main canyon? Yet he was 
taking it easy, didn’t seen to be watch- 
ing the back trail. 

But what he next saw caused him to 
crouch trembling in the brush. A few 
hundred yards west, evidently making 
for the south rim round the end of 
the canyon, the heads and shoulders of 
two horsemen appeared. Young Har- 
desty at once identified them as members 
of the posse. He watched them for a 
moment, realized fully Tonto’s danger, 
and rising waved his hat. Tonto Charley 
did not seem to see him. Frantically he 
waved his hat again. Still Tonto kept 
on. The two horsemen would arrive at 
the south rim about the time unsuspect- 
ing Tonto reached the top. 

Slowly the horsemen swung round the 
head of the canyon. Slowly Tonto Char- 
ley approached the rim. Young Har- 
desty danced up and down in sheer des- 
peration. His friend was riding right into 
the guns of the peace officers. 

Young Hardesty tried to call out, but 
his mouth was dry and his throat tight. 
Finally he found his voice, lifted it in a 
long, shrill halloo. He saw Tonto Char- 
ley turn his head, rein in his pony, then 
suddenly spur him. He was on the flat 
rimrock now. A rifle cracked. Tonto 
jumped his horse behind a juniper. Again 
a rifle cracked. Handicapped by his in- 
jured arm, Tonto was resting the barrel 
of Bedreck’s rifle on a branch and pump- 


ing shot after shot. Puffs of pale smoke 
rose round the juniper, drifted away. 
Tonto was still in the saddle, replying to 
the rifles of the peace officers, Young 
Hardesty fairly ached to be in it, to help 
his partner. Two rifles were raking the 
juniper behind which Tonto Charley was 
hidden, and he, with one arm helpless 
and on old .44 Winchester was standing 
them off. 


Young Hardesty let « _t a shout as one 
of the posse horses dropped. That meant 
one man afoot. If Tonto managed to 
break away, there would be but one man 
left to follow him. 


The man whose horse had dropped 
didn’t get up. The other, evidently hay- 
ing emptied his rifle, had drawn his 
pistol and was charging straight for the 
juniper. Young Hardesty saw Tonto 
wheel his pony and spur across the rim- 
rock, the mounted deputy after him. 
Young Hardesty did not know that 
Tonto Charley had emptied the rifle, 
dropped it. He did not see Tonto whirl 
his horse behind another juniper. But 
the boy heard a pistol shot, easily dis- 
tinguishable from the crack of a rifle, 
And he saw a blur of tumbling horse and 
rider as the other peace officer went 
down. 

The fight was over. Young Hardesty 
could feel his heart thumping. Tonto 
was still in the saddle. Now he would 
ride out a ways and wait. Young Har- 
desty started to back track round the 
end of the canyon. He came upon the 
peace officer whose horse had been shot. 
He lay pinned down by the animal. 
Young Hardesty hesitated, wanted to 
lend a hand, but his anxiety for Tonto 
Charley urged him on. Farther along he 
came upon the other officer. It was 
Chief Deputy Wright. He was on his 
feet, apparently not hit, but his horse 
was dead. In the distance Tonto Charley 
was riding slowly south, occasionally 
glancing back. Young Hardesty waved 
his hat, but Tonte kept on. 

Glancing at Young Hardesty, the chief 
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deputy started toward his companion 
pinned under the horse. Young Har- 
desty stood watching Tonto Charley. 

He couldn’t follow him now. He 
would only be a drag to him. Tonto 
wouldn’t lose any time getting out of 
sight. Biting his lip to keep from sob- 
bing, Young Hardesty started down the 
canyon trail. He would wait till the 
deputies cleared out. Then he would 
make for Ybarra’s rancho, and Charley. 
Perhaps Charley would be waiting for 
him. 


19m ARRIVING at the cabin, 
2 Young Hardesty took from his 
WwW» pocket the money Tonto 
Charley had given him and 
counted it again. Fifty dollars. He 
would be able to make it to the rancho, 
buy a horse, and if Charley was not 
waiting, follow him to Mexico. As for 
the deputies up on the rim, he didn’t 
care what they did, so long as they left 
him alone. But he ought to leave some 
kind of a message for Bedrock. Bed- 
rock had been mighty decent. 

The note Tonto had written came to 
mind. Perhaps that would be message 
enough for both of them. Young Har- 
desty took it from between the mail 
order catalogue and the Bible. “Keep 
the fifty, kid. It’s yours. You earned 
it. Good luck to you and Bedrock. My 
game is no good. I’m pulling out this 
morning. Stick to Bedrock. His game 
is square.” The note was unsigned. 

So Tonto Charley hadn’t meant to 
take him along after all! 

Young Hardesty’s eyes filled. He felt, 
somehow, that he had been cheated out 
of a great adventure. He wanted to hate 
Tonto for having fooled him. But he 
eouldn’t. No, he couldn’t hate a man 
who had put up a fight like that. Cross- 
his arms on the table, he laid his head 
on his arms. His shoulders heaved. 
Doggone it, his whole world was busted 
up! One suspender slipped off and hung 
in a limp oval. Someone was coming 
down the canyon trail. It was the two 


— 


deputies. But he didn’t care. 
could kill him if they wanted to. 


Although they had come out of the 
fight with Tonto Charley without getting 
hit, Deputy Wright and his companion 
were in a bad fix. They were afoot, far 
from any habitation, and both their 
horses were dead. Knowing Tonto Char- 
ley’s reputation as a gunman, they real- 
ized he deliberately shot the horses from 
under them, recklessly chancing it that 
he wouldn’t get hit himself. Again his 
luck had stood him in good stead. Long 
before they could get new mounts he 
would be across the line. 


The deputies, however, did not vent 
any of their ill feeling on Young» Har- 
desty. To the contrary, Deputy Wright 
cooked a good dinner for all of them, 
paid a compliment to Bedrock’s neatness 
in housekeeping, and later took the boy 
aside. Wright did not ask him a ques- 
tion about the outlaw, nor censure him 
for having helped him. He did say, how- 
ever, that Tonto’s game was no good. 
He did not seem to feel personally bitter 
toward the outlaw, simply seemed to 
consider him as one of a class any new 
raw country begets. Outlaws, he said, 
were like boils. They sometimes made 
a lot of trouble, but in the end they al- 
ways busted. 

“Now take old Bedrock,” said the 
chief deputy. “I don’t say he doesn’t 
sometimes sympathize with the fellow 
the law is after. But he would never 
run with the wild bunch. He’s got more 
sense.” 


In spite of his bitterness, Young Har- 
desty warmed toward this peace officer, 
who, though utterly unlike Tonto Char- 
ley, was a real man all the way. Vaguely 
the boy felt that Deputy Wright was 
trying to be his friend. Finally Young 
Hardesty showed him the note Tonto 
had written. The deputy read it and 
passed it to his companion. 

“None of them,” he said, “are as bad 
as they think they are. Tonto got to 
running with the wrong outfit in the be- 


They 
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ginning. You notice, kid, that he says to 
stick to Bedreck. That’s about the 
wisest thing he ever said.” 

Next morning, leaving their saddles 
and most of their equipment in the 
cabin, Wright and his partner set out 
on foot for the mine. There was nothing 
else to do. Two of their fellows were 
there. One of them would ride to Bow- 
dry and get extra horses. 

The chief deputy knew Young Har- 
desty was tough and mighty independ- 
ent, so he told him he would have to 
go along with them. Going along with 
them part way suited Young Hardesty 
perfectly, but he was dead set against 
going any farther than Bedrock and the 
mine. If they took him to the county 
seat, he vowed to himself he would 
answer no questions about Tonto Char- 
ley. They might lock him up, but dog- 
gone if he would talk. 

That afternoon they arrived at Bed- 
rock’s headquarters. Surmising that the 
officers intended to take him with them 
after their mounts came from Bowdry, 
Young Hardesty began practising silence. 
The second day following their arrival 
a deputy returned with the horses. In 
the meantime Young Hardesty hadn’t 
said a word beyond yes or no, even to 
Bedrock. Now, as the posse prepared to 
leave camp, they didn’t seem to be pay- 
ing any attention to him. Presently 
Wright stepped up and held out his 
hand. 

“I was going to take you in, but I 
changed my mind. Stick to Bedrock, 
son. You'll last longer.” 

Young Hardesty broke his long silence 
to say stubbornly, “I don’t see but what 
Tonto Charley is lastin’ pretty good.” 

Did the chief deputy frown or smile? 
Young Hardesty didn’t know. 

The officers rode away. For a moment 
the boy stood watching them. He 
turned to Bedrock. “I fed them cats, 
One of ’em, the she cat, has got a mess 
of new kittens. Tonto, he’s over the 
hill. First off I figured I'd go with him. 


But I changed my mind. I thought I’d 
come back and see how the old mine is 
getting along.” 

Wright had talked with Bedrock. The 
old man gazed at the boy. “The mine 
is doing tolerable, son. Reckon it will 
do better, now you're on the job. If that 
pay streak where you found the speci- 
men holds out, we’re in danger of get- 
ting rich.” 

Young Hardesty thrust out his chest. 
“That don’t worry me none. I’m rich 
already.” He drew Tonto Charley’s 
gift from his pocket. 

“I don’t know where he got it,” said 
Bedrock. “Ours, we’re getting from the 
main source, right where the Lord put 
ee 

Young Hardesty was awed. He had 
not known that the Lord had anything 
to do with ore. But his awe was mo- 
mentary. His actual interest just then 
was in other things. It had just come 
to him, partly from his own intuition, 
partly from what the officers had said, 
that Tonto Charley had not really de- 
serted him. Somebody would have to 
help wash and bandage his arm, step 
lively round camp, and kind of look 
after him till he got well. Yes, he bet 
Tonto had wanted to take him along, 
and hated to leave him behind. Perhaps 
Tonto had been right to light out alone 
after all. 


Through a maze of peace officers, 
Bedrocks, burros, horses, mine tunnels, 
canyons, desert and brush-covered hill- 
sides rose a phantom figure—a man rid- 
ing a bay cow pony down the southern 
reaches toward Old Mexico. The man’s 
arm was bandaged. There was a stubble 
of beard on his face. He rode in an easy, 
reckless fashion. Young Hardesty could 
almost hear him say, “So long, kid.” 

The vision faded. In its place stood 
the figure of Bedrock, broad and as 
solid as the mountain behind him. Young 
Hardesty squared his shoulders. Well, 
Tonto Charley had been his pardner 
once, anyhow. 


WHITE MAN IN ETHIOPIA 


By “Redvers” 
W HEEE! BONG! BONG! BONG! 


Lyster spat savagely and 

listened with impassive face to 

the echoes of the exploding bomb as they 

came back again and again with terrific 
detonations from the rocky hills. 

A white man, he thought, mustn’t 
show fear of these damn bombs or the 
blacks would run like hell. They were 
bigger than any he had ever encountered 
as a soldier of fortune in Paraguay, 
China and Manchuria. Cold chills ran 
up and down his spine accordingly, but 
the motley crew of Ethiopians would 
never have guessed it to look at his 
tanned, hard bitten face. 

A moment later he saw the huge 
Italian bombing plane come above the 
trees, away from the tiny village on 


which it had been dropping its eggs. 
5 


After circling once or twice, like some 
huge homing pigeon, it started back for 
its base in Somaliland. 

Turning slightly, he looked back into 
the gloom of the huge cave in which he 
and his company of ex-slaves who had 
been released to fight had taken cover, 
and almost laughed aloud as he saw 
nothing but the whites of their eyes in 
the dim light. He actually did grin at 
the stony face of his servant, Khan Agor. 
At the same moment he was glad to 
think that he had that huge Sikh with 
him, for Khan was more than a servant, 
he was a friend. Lyster had picked him 
up in Hong Kong, where he had been 
fired from the English police force for 
taking backsheesh from an opium ped- 
dler. Ever since, his loyalty had been 
unquestionable. 
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Khan saw his glance and looked mean- 
ingly back into the gloom at the scraggly 
gang of so-called soldiers, 

“T think, sahib,” he said, “that we are 
in great trouble. These Italians are 
better fighters than any Japanese or 
Bolivians.” 

Lyster’s grin did not fade even as he 
reached for a quinine pill. 

“Well, thank God the wife back home 
in Vermont has got the ten thousand 
dollars all right,” he answered. “It seems 
to me that will be the last check she'll 
ever get from this baby. That ought to 
keep her and the kids for the rest of her 
life, anyway.” 

“Tt is so, sahib,” agreed the solemn 
Khan, “and I too am glad that my num- 
ber one wife received her money, for 
now she can make the great pilgrimage 
to Mecca and pray for my poor mis- 
guided soul. At the same time I would 
rather make the trip myself and pray 
for her.” 

Wheee bong! Out of the blue had 
appeared another great tri-motored plane 
and it too began to drop eggs on the 
empty village. Whee bong! Whee bong! 
Whee bong! 

Lyster mechanically counted the 
bombs as they dropped and at the sixth 
he suddenly turned and shouted an 
order. 

“Alley-oop, you guys. 
officers.” 

There came a fearful groan from the 
crowds of bewildered slaves. Surely— 
surely this crazy white man was not 
going to take them out under that burn- 
ing sun, where their white robes would 
show so clearly, for those devilmen of 
the air to see. 

Very reluctantly three or four bare- 
footed, khaki-clad men with the usual 
Sam Browne belt and revolver that make 
an officer in the Ethiopian army, came 
forward. 

At the same moment Lyster saw his 
own guard of Mohammedan Bazurkas 
come up, bringing their revolvers and 


Send up the 


rifles into prominent display. He 
laughed again. He knew as well as they 
did that this so-called guard, sent es- 
pecially by the Emperor to protect him, 
was nothing more or less than a firing 
squad to shoot him down at the first sign 
of treachery on his part. But it didn’t 
worry him in the slightest, for he had 
always been a good, fair, faithful servant 
to those who hired him and he did not 
intend to be otherwise now. He looked 
at the trembling officers with contempt 
showing only too plainly in his eyes. 

“I see you, soldiers,” he said in the 
universal coast English that is known 
by three Negroes out of five im Africa. 
“TI see you, soldiers,” he said again. “Get 
your men together and march them out, 
compree?” 

The youngest of the officers, very 
apparently an Ahmaric from Addis 
Ababba and in charge of the company, 
came forward. His name was Ras Tefali, 
and evidently the little white blood in 
his veins made him less superstitious 
than the others, for he still had some 
remnants of self respect left when he 
faced Lyster. 

“But why, O white man,” he said, “do 
we go out from this place where devil 
bombs can not hurt to where they will 
smite us down?” 


“Because,” explained Lyster slowly 
and clearly, “because the franchi (for- 
eign) soldiers will soon be upon us. 
Those devil bombs but prepare the way. 
We must go out there and lie hidden 
until they arrive and then shoot them 
down like so many vultures. These sol- 
dats will be upon their feet and not 
riding in the huge birds in the skies.” 

There was a hastily muttered argu- 
ment in the Ahmaric tongue which most 
of the soldiers and officers spoke. After 
a palaver of some minutes in which the 
whole lot seemed to join, Ras Tafali once 
more became spokesman. 

“IT see you, white man,” he said, his 
teeth shining in the gloom, “and I know 
that what you say is true, but these sol- 
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dats who craw! on their bellies will be 
many and we are few. We think it 
better to go back even further into the 
jungle and there lie in wait for the 
franchis. Our comrades will join us 
there and we will make a great fight and 
kill the Italia soldiers in the thousands.” 

“No,” said Lyster shortly, “the great 
king, the ruler of all the earth and the 
lion of Judah; says that it is here we 
must stand and hold back the enemy 
until he is ready to come in his thous- 
ands and here we shall stay.” 

“See!” He went to the outside of the 
cave and pointed far down the rocky 
defile which lay at their feet. “See, even 
now the enemy come!” 

Lyster was right, even Ras Tefali 
could see that. Far, far below, nearly 
six miles away, a long thin line of men 
was slowly plodding up the winding 
trail which led to the pass. 

“We can hold them for many days if 
you will only fight.” Lyster went on. 
“Are you women, that you should al- 
ways fall back?” 

Ras snarled something and made as if 
to step forward and shoot Lyster then 
and there. Khan saw the action; leaning 
forward, he took the chief in a grip that 
brought an involuntary groan from 
his lips. 

For a moment there was dead silence 
in the cave and then the white man 
turned and harangued the crowd. 

“You white-livered skunks, you dope- 
hounds and followers of women—get a 
little guts into you and be ready to fight. 
See—” he pointed down at the wicked 
muzzle of a Vickers machine-gun—‘this 
gun that goes ha-ha so quick and kills so 
many men will be your friend. Stop the 
soldats here, where we can kill many. 
Get ready.” 

They could not understand what he 
said, of course, but they knew his mean- 
ing. Here and there an odd man among 
them gathered sufficient courage to- 
gether to agree with the speaker. 

Khan released the chief’s arm and that 


gentleman, realizing that if the truth 
ever got out about his advising a retreat, 
he would be hanged out of hand by the 
Emperor’s henchmen, unwillingly gave 
in. They started to stumble out from 
the dark cave into the brilliant glare of 


the tropical sun. 

Sp to see that his Webley .45 was 
in a handy position, he started 

down the rocky walls of the defile which 

led to the trail. Khan and his guard fol- 

lowed behind. 

For a moment the sky was clear of 
planes. They could not stay up very 
long, working so far from their base in 
Somaliland. 


After arriving safely at the bottom, 
Lyster was busy for the next few min- 
utes instructing and organizing the de- 
fense. That was his job; that was what 
he was paid to do, and he did it as effi- 
ciently as possible, considering the type 
of men he had to handle. 

A few moments later scouts began to 
arrive announcing that the slowly mov- 
ing Italian force was only a few miles 
away and that the defense would have 
to be hurried. 

At this news Lyster himself lent a 
hand in rolling the stones that were to 
form a barricade across the rocky defile. 
Sweating and groaning in the hot sun, 
the irregulars finally got a wall of a sort 
built across the trail. As soon as this 
was done Lyster talked with Ras Tefali 
about the defense. He especially warned 
him to let no one shoot until the ma- 
chine-gun had opened up. The young 
officer unwillingly issued the necessary 
orders. The men were then told to take 
cover up the sides of the trail and stay 
hidden until the machine-gun began op- 
erations. 

Lyster had to admit that in spite of 


LYSTER adjusted his sun hel- 
met a little tighter; feeling 


. their white robes they could hide, for in 


a very few moments not one could be 
seen. He, with Khan and his guard, 
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undertook to hold the pass itself with 
their lone machine-gun and a few rifles. 

It was none too soon, for hardly had 
he slumped in a shady spot to wait for 
eventual attack when the first Senegalese 
skirmisher appeared far down the pass. 

What made it ideal for defense was 
the fact that the defile coming toward 
Lyster sloped slowly upwards, and where 
he stood was actually half-way up the 
great mountain called after a long dead 
Coptic priest. The pass reached its high- 
est level where he stood and then started 
gradually downward towards the fever- 
ridden jungle which lay five thousand 
feet below. 

There was no doubt about it, he 
thought, with a group of good men and 
a few machine-guns I could hold this 
place forever. Which showed only too 
well that even Lyster was not fully 
acquainted with the deviltry of modern 
warfare, for the very points that made it 
appear ideal for defense—its high, rocky, 
impassible walls on each side for example 
—made it a veritable death trap. 

Suddenly Lyster stiffened. There had 
come the deep buzzing note of a rapidly 
approaching plane. That meant a scout- 
ing machine, indicating that the Italian 
main body could not be far behind. 

The Senegalese scout was quite close 
now and the plane also grew rapidly 
nearer. 

Lyster issued strict warning that no 
attempt was to be made to shoot the 
scout, for even the crack of a rifle echoed 
and reechoed astoundingly in the rocks 
and could be heard for miles. 

His idea was to capture the scout, or 
at least kill him so quietly that those 
behind would not be warned. But at 
that moment he saw a puff of smoke 
drift lazily out from behind a rock. Far 
above him came the rippling, echoing 
roar of a heavy old Martini rifle.. 

Lyster groaned. 

“That damn fool,” he muttered, “has 
sure given the position away.” 


He had. There was no doubt about it, 
for although he had hit the scout, that 
gentleman had managed to pull his rifle 
forward and fire three shots in rapid 
succession even as he fell. There was 
no question that the Italians would catch 
the warning. 

‘Suddenly the plane, which was high 
over his head, banked sharply and came 
diving down directly at them. Appar- 
ently it had seen the smoke. 

Lyster hastily pulled the machine-gun 
around and turned the elevating wheel 
to its highest trajectory. He knew it was 
foolish to try to hit the plane but never- 
theless he couldn’t let the opportunity 
slip. Sometimes the odd bullet did get 
a vital spot. 

Zoom. The wicked little Italian scout 
flattened out barely a thousand feet up 
and circled round and round trying to 
guess the number of enemy in the defile. 

Lyster, lying flat on his back, raised 
the safety catch and waited for the scout 
to come into his sights. 

Rattetty-tattety-tat-tat — Suddenly 
the roar of Lyster’s gun woke the echoes. 

“Holy Jumping Judas!” Lyster cried. 
“T got him!” 

He had got him, for the daring scout 
plane had sideslipped drunkenly. When 
the pilot tried desperately to straighten 
out, the plane would not respond. Slowly 
the broken machine came lower and low- 
er. As it went down in frantic circles, 
Lyster stopped shooting and waited 
breathlessly to see what would happen. 

The pilot was fighting for life now and 
knew it. He tried to bring the plane into 
the straightaway but it wouldn’t answer. 
Very apparently the controls were shot 
away. 

The plane was headed straight into 
the narrow pass. It missed the side walls 
of the canyon by inches and now the 
pilot tried to make a forced landing. 

He cut off the engine and tried to 
pancake down. As the machine touched 
ground it bounced, lightly on the rocky 
road—at least it looked like a light 
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bounce but the undercarriage was com- 
pletely torn off. The next time it 
touched, the broken plane turned com- 
pletely over nose first and crashed. 

A wild cry went up from the warriors 
hidden among the rocks. For the first 
time they understood why the emperor 
had sent this man to help them fight. 

They forgot all about the oncoming 
Italians and, leaping wildly from the 
rocks, ran down the hill, yelling crazily 
and brandishing knives. 

Lyster shivered. If that pilot is alive, 
he thought, he is going to get hell now. 
Suddenly his mind went over the horrible 
things he had seen done in this country 
in the name of the law. Men covered 
with oiled cotton and burned to death in 
their own funeral pyre. Others covered 
with honey and left to be stung to death. 
Still others horribly cut by inches. It 
suddenly dawned on him that if the pilot 
were alive, he was another white man, a 
man of his own kind. 

As if an electric shock had struck him, 
he jumped to his feet and joined in the 
mad throng that was running towards 
the smashed plane. 

“I hope he’s dead,” he muttered as 
he ran. “I hope he’s dead, for by God 
if he isn’t, there’s going to be one hell 
of a time around here.” 


LYSTER, though used to the 
heat of many countries, soon 
found out that the terrific sun 
of Ethiopia was too much, 
Panting for breath and with sweat 
steaming down his body, he slowed down 
to a walk. The natives, more used to 
such things, were well ahead of him and 
already were uttering wild war cries that 
might mean anything. Lyster loosened 
the Webley, bringing it around to the 
front. Still walking slowly to conserve 
his strength, he made his way to the ring 
of natives who with brandished rifles and 
spears were packed around the smashed 
plane. ; 

“Out of the way,” he snarled, and 
pushing the natives to one side he 


plowed through the mass of skinny men 
as if they were so much cheese. 

As yet none of the natives had dared 
to go near to the plane for they were 
still fearful that this strange beast of the 
air, though apparently dead, might yet 
spring into vicious life. Probably that 
was why Lyster found his way made so 
easy. Kneeling down and peering under 
the wing towards the cockpit, he saw the 
head of the pilot. Very apparently the 
man was still alive, for he was struggling 
violently to loose himself. 

Lyster stood up and turning to the 
crowd yelled: 

“Get clear! Bombs! Bombs!” 

_ Even the natives knew what that word 
meant now and they hastily ‘made a 
large circle. 

He crawled forward, and groaning with 
the heat and the malaria which made 
every point in his body ache, slowly 
made his way under the wrecked plane. 
He saw at a glance what the trouble 
was, The machine-gun, mounted for- 
ward and above the pilot so that it 
would fire through the propeller, had 
jammed downward directly across the 
pilot’s seat, so that he was unable to get 
out. 

Lyster, making as much speed as the 
heat and malaria would allow, crawled in. 
Putting his back under the gun, he was 
able to move it enough for the pilot to 
wriggle himself out onto the ground. He 
was just in time, for the acrid smell of 
gasoline was filling the air and even if a 
damaged wire did not start a fire the 
terrifically hot sun would certainly ex- 
plode it. Hastily he seized the Italian 
pilot and dragged him clear. 

The queer part of it was that his mind 
took in a small three or four pound bomb 
lying on the ground with its safety catch 
still on. He dropped the Italian pilot, 
who jabbered something in Italian and 
started to rub his bruised body. 

Lyster in turn grabbed for the bomb 
and, getting clear, looked hastily at the 
plane. Sure enough, smoke was begin- 
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ning to appear. Yelling for everybody 
to get clear, he seized the pilot’s arm 
and ran back up the defile toward the 
machine-gun and the safety of the rocks. 

He was just in time, for there was a 
faint boom and the damaged plane began 
to crackle viciously. 


That was probably what saved the 
Italian’s life, for the frightened natives 
ran for cover now, and in a moment the 
pass was practically clear of human 
beings. 

Lyster arrived at the gun and hastily 
motioned the Italian to lie down. They 
had barely touched the ground before 
the first small bomb exploded, to be 
rapidly followed by the others. 

Pieces of shrapnel dropped whiningly 
around them but did no harm. A mo- 
ment later a deadly silence fell on the 
little pass, broken only by the crackle 
of the still burning plane. Lyster now 
had a chance to look at his prisoner, for 
it dawned on him that that was exactly 
what. this dark, curly-haired youngster 
was. He looked: to be no more than 
nineteen or twenty years. He was smil- 
ing over at Lyster, his swarthy face 
shining with sweat and relief. 

“You English?” the Italian asked. 

“Yes, Iam American. You speak Eng- 
lish?” 

“Si, sis signor, I speak the very good 
English.” 

Even as he spoke, Lyster noticed that 
the other was taking in his own leathery 
face with its sharp, gray eyes inquiringly. 

“You are for Ethiopia, yes?” he asked. 

Lyster nodded again. 

“Yes, I am for Ethiopia.” 

Glancing down, he saw that there was 
a revolver strapped to the other’s side. 
He made a motion to Khan, who was 
silently waiting as usual, to get the gun. 

Hearing a sudden yell from above he 
looked upward. What he saw made him 
change his mind about the gun. The 
natives were crawling out of their shelt- 
ers, and, carrying knives and spears, were 
hastily making their way toward them. 


He stood up, hearing something sus- 
picious from behind. Khan whispered 
sibilantly: 

“O master, the guards are here.” 

Lyster turned. 

The guards were there, his escort, that 
the emperor had been so solicitous to 
give him. Ras Tefali, feeling and look- 
ing very important, came forward. 

“Tt is so, friend, that this man is our 
prisoner?” 

“T see you, I hear you,” said Lyster 
shortly. “What is your will?” 

The officer’s eyes shone with vindic- 
tive hatred. 

“He is ours,” he said. “We will make 
him crawl with agony. We will take his 
stomach out while he still lives. He is 
the one who has caused death to many 
of our people and he should die—slowly.” 

Lyster’s face went suddenly pasty 
white under his tan. What the hell had 
he done now? By shooting this pilot 
down he had made him rightly a prison- 
er of war. It meant that he would be 
given all the horrible tortures that the 
cunning Ethiopians could conjure up 
from the savage past. His head turned 
a little sidewise to the smiling youth. 
He looked so young. 


Lyster saw his eyes shadow, as if he 
already saw the horror of what lay ahead. 

The young man spoke. 

“It seems that you made a big mis- 
take in saving my life, signor.” 

Lyster looked a little stupidly at the 
ring of dark faces surrounding him. They 
were filled with all the lustful visions of 
the tortures they were already giving 
the boy in their minds. Once more it 
dawned on him that this youth was a 
white man—a white man, he repeated it 
to himself again and again. 

As a paid soldier of Ethiopia he knew 
his duty and that was to hand this man 
over to the guard. It was none of his 
business what they did. Modern warfare, 
wherein bombing planes massacred in- 
nocent civilians behind the lines, justified 
him in doing nothing. Why, this very 


> 
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man might have been the pilot of one 
of the heavy bombers which only the 
night before had struck down dozens of 
old men and women in the village below. 
Yes, war was queer nowadays—and yet— 

He heard Khan whisper, “What is 
your will, master?” 

Damn this fever, he thought wearily, 
for he ascribed the trembling of his body 
to that. 

The guard stepped forward, sure that 
Lyster was ready to hand over the pris- 
oner. One of them was actually slobber- 
ing at the mouth in lustful, sadistic pas- 
sion. 

Suddenly Lyster straightened. By 
God, he couldn’t hand this: man over to 
- them. They wouldn’t understand, of 
course, but this fellow was white and 
young. He was only doing his duty as 
he saw it. He held up his hand. 

“Stop,” he yelled. “Stop!” 

A deadly silence fell. 

Khan moved a little closer, fondling 
his rifle. Somehow he seemed to sense 
the difficulty his master found himself 
in, and although perhaps not knowing 
the why and wherefore was willing to 
back him up. 


“Listen,” cried Lyster, “this man is my 
prisoner. Mine—you understand, you 
poor, dumb heathen, and I won’t hand 
him over.” 

The officer showed his teeth in a grim 
smile. 

“And what will you do with him?” he 
asked. “Remember, your guard here will 
tell you what to do.” 

Lyster grinned in return. So the guard 
was out in the open at last. It dawned 
on him that he was in a jam of the 
worst kind. He knew, of course, that 
Mussolini had issued orders that any 
white man found with the Ethiopian 
army was to be shot on sight. He also 
knew that at the slightest sign of what 


they considered traitorous conduct on - 


his part the Ethiopian guards would also 
shoot him down. Yet he coudn’t let the 
poor devil be tortured. 


Suddenly he remembered the bomb al- 
ready gripped in his hand. His smile 
grew wider. 

“Look you!” he cried. Lifting the 
bomb high, he pulled the safety catch so 
that only his thumb held the lever down. 

“Look you, this man is my prisoner 
and I intend to hold him. See you now 
that if you fire I fall, my hand grows 
loose and you die. You die, you under- 
stand?” 

They understood only too clearly. 
With a muttered cry of fear Ras Tefali 
hastily dove through the crowd to get 
clear. They had learned only too well 
the damage that even a little bomb could 
do. His own guards saw the crazy, reck- 
less gleam in Lyster’s eyes and slowly fell 
back. They were sure now that this 
white man was mad. Only a few days 
before, when he had been sick, he had 
cried out about large buildings that 
reached the sky. 

As Lyster stood and watched them 
they fled te the rocks. At last he turned. 

“Listen, you wop,” he said harshly. 
“Get over that barricade and run like 
hell.” 

“But, my friend, you must came. They 
will kill you.” 

“No, they won’t kill me if you get 
away, because they will need me, and 
besides I got to earn my money. You 
see it’s been sent to the wife already. 
Beat it, I say.” He almost screamed the 
last words, for he knew that his own 
guard might shoot any moment. 

For one brief moment it looked as if 
the Italian would rebel, but as he looked 
upward and saw the snarling faces of the 
natives he didn’t argue, but jumped 
lightly over the barricade and started to 
run. 

Crack! Too late the Ethiopians saw 
that the white man had betrayed them 
and they began to fire. 

With a snarl of rage, Lyster leaped for 
the gun, which was still elevated for 
high-angle firing, and let go a belt at 
both sides of the defile, still holding the 
bomb in his right hand. 
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The firing stopped as if turned off by 
a switch. The Italian pilot scuttled 
down the trail in a zigzag course like a 
startled deer and in an incredibly short 
time was out of rifle range. 

As soon as all was clear Lyster, with 
a sigh that made even Khan look at 
him sharply, hunted around until he 
found the pin of the bomb and replaced 
it. No one would have known that the 
little Vermonter expected a bullet to 
smash into him at any moment. 

As he replaced the pin he grinned a 
little with relief. He heard an excited 
jabber of voices coming from behind, with 
Ras Tefali’s screaming above the rest. 
Apparently it had dawried on them that 
if they did kill Lyster there would be no 
one to handle the gun. 

Before the palaver finished a loud cry 
came from high up where one of the 
scouts was stationed. Looking down the 
ravine, he saw a small group of men in 
khaki slowly appear clear of some rock. 
They were still far out of rifle or 
machine-gun range. 

He noticed that they seemed to be 
waiting for the pilot to arrive. There 
was a council of war held—he saw 
through his glasses—and then the Italian 
guard moved slowly forward, while the 
pilot went on out of sight. 

A moment later a small mountain bat- 
tery appeared and they mounted a gun 
right before them. 

Khan pulled his master’s sleeve. 

“Looky, master,” he cried. sehey re 
going to shoot at long range.” 

“That’s all right, Khan,” Lyster ao 
ted. “We'll have to take it, that’s all.” 

He released the pin which held the 
tripod and let it down to the ground. He 
crawled as close to the rocks as possible, 
motioning Khan to follow. There was no 
sign of the natives. Even his own guard 
had retreated behind some rocks. 

Boom! Whing! Booml 


The first light shell exploded deafen- 


ingly far up behind them. 
Boom! Whing! Bang! 


Another shell, and it was ever. 

Whang. The sound was closer. He 
heard the whine of shrapnel all around. 

Whang! whang! whang! Shell after 
shell arrived, to explode with deafening 
roar. As Lyster had said, they simply 
had to lie there and take it. Once in a 
while above the echo of the exploding 
shells could be heard the high-pitched 
scream of some wounded man. 


Lyster grinned sardonically. There was 
one thing certain—the natives would 
fight like trapped rats now, for they 
would not dare come out in the open to 
get down that ravine to safety. Suddenly 
the firing stopped and Lyster slid steal- 
thily over to the gun and once more 
raised the tripod to battle position. 

The Italians were coming forward, 
confident that they had blasted out the 
opposition, as they had done time and 
time again in their steady advance. 

Lyster saw Khan slide around to the 
place where the belt containing the bul- 
lets was feeding into the gun. He was 
grinning. 

“Oh, master,” he whispered, “those 
Italian dogs will learn that it is a great 
man against them now.” 


‘Lyster said nothing but squinted care- 
fully along the sights, waiting—waiting. 


@ IT did not take long for the 
Italians to appear. First there 
.,came a small column of men 

carrying light machine-guns. 
They proceeded cautiously forward and 
took up positions about six hundred 
yards from the barricade, thrusting their 
wicked looking weapons above odd stones 
along the side of the trail. -Lyster 
thanked heaven he had given such strict 
orders to the natives not to open fire 
until the machine-gun started up, 
for that small column, if fired upon, 
would simply have retired and let more 
shells be thrown until they were sure 
the way was clear. 

The smaller column was now followed 
by a larger group and it was this bunch 
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that Lyster wanted to get. He waited 
patiently as they slowly advanced. Quite 
clearly now he could see the lone officer 
in charge of the detachment. It was just 
a matter of time now until that one man 
was on the open sights of his gun. 

At last the Italians were ready, for the 
group of machine guns opened up. A 
barrage of bullets scattered up the pass 
about two hundred yards behind the 
barricade. That was meant to cut off 
any retreat and also to stop any re- 
inforcements from coming up. 


Even Lyster had to admire the care- 
ful way that even the slightest advance 
had been thought out. As long as that 
hail of bullets was combing the pass 
behind they could not retreat, even if 
they wanted to. He grinned at that. If 
he couldn’t retreat, neither could the 
natives. That meant that for the first 
time since the Italians had attacked they 
would have to stand and fight. 


But wait—that officer was coming into 


his sights now. Lyster lifted the safety 
with his forefinger and put his right 
thumb forward on the trigger. His 
sights were directly on the middle of the 
officer, which meant that the group was 
covered. With a little sigh he pressed 
the trigger. 

Rattetty-tat-tat. The slow, staccato 
beat of the Vickers gun drowned out 
all other sounds in the pass. Its bullets 
swept down on the helpless group of 
attackers who had been so carefully 
drawn into the open. With a savage yell, 
the natives also started to fire and hell 
broke loose. 

One belt was gone and Lyster waited 
impatiently for Khan to shove the feed 
of the next one through., Even as he 
waited he knew it would never be needed 
on that group again, for they were prac- 
tically all down. One or two had man- 
aged to take cover, but most of them 
showed as little blobs on the ground fa 
down the pass. : 

“That'll teach them,” he said savagely, 
“not to be so damn careless.” 
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It did, for although the hail of bullets 
kept up relentlessly for the next few 
minutes not a single soul appeared in 
sight. 

Lyster now directed the gun at the 
hidden machine-gunners. He knew ex- 
actly how and where they were hiding; 
and instead of firing directly at the 
stones, which would have wasted bullets, 
he aimed the gun at the rocky side of 
the pass just in front. He smiled as he 
saw a sudden movement. Their gun-fire 
slackened and became ragged. The 
Italians, of course, had not figured on the 
bullets striking off the rocks and finding 
unexpected targets. 

Not only that, but the native snipers 
also had joined in, and as soon as a man 
appeared a hail of bullets struck him. In 
a very few minutes the machine-gun fire 
had stopped and the gunners were beat- 
ing a hasty retreat down the pass, fol- 
lowed by the harrassing fire of the na- 
tives. 

So far everything had gone according 
to Hoyle, and Lyster thought that with 
care they could hold the pass indefinitely, 
for that damn little pom pom could not 
do much damage. But his triumph was 
short-lived, for it dawned on him that 
probably the Italians would wait now till 
night and under cover of darkness make 
sudden sorties which would wreck his 
hopes of holding the pass. He knew 
by sad experience that the troops of the 
Emperor were not any good at night 
work against the Very lights which the 
Italians used to illumine the darkness. 

Silence fell once more on the little 
pass as even the triumphant Ethiopians 
began to husband their ammunition. 

Looking down the pass Lyster saw 
some solitary Italians come out and head 
towards the dead. Very apparently there 
were one or two wounded they wanted 
to fetch in from under the burning sun. 
Although the snipers fired, Lyster let 
them bring them in. He had been 
wounded once and left to die in a blaz- 
ing sun, and so felt sympathy for the 
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brave Italians who dared to come out for 
their comrades. 

Far above their heads two or three 
vultures appeared from nowhere and be- 
gan to circle and circle. 

Lyster’s malaria came back on him 
now that the excitement had died. He 
tried to draw himself into the shade a 
little, while he waited for the next move. 


. SUDDENLY he heard a shuf- 
fle of sound behind him. Roll- 
ing over he glanced back. The 

~ Ethiopian officer who had 
wanted to kill him was sliding forward 
on his stomach, grinning triumphantly. 

“It is so, franchi,” he said, “that we 
have beaten them?” 

Lyster nodded shortly. “Yea, a little,” 
he admitted, as he tried to draw his 
sunburned body out of the sun. 

The officer, still lying on the ground, 
grinned in triumph. 

“We have decided to let you live, for 
you have done good work. I have sent 
back word that we have met the Italians 
and held them.” 

“Don’t be so damn sure.” Lyster 
grunted. “They won’t take this lying 
down. They know there’s only one gun 
here and they’re going to do something 
about it.” 

He turned to look down the pass and 
then rubbed his head in bewilderment. 

“Khan,” he cried, “‘is it true that they 
are pulling that gun away?” 

Khan also fastened his gaze down the 
pass. Sure enough, the Italians were 
manhandling the small mountain gun 
away 

Lee rubbed his head wearily. Now 
why, he thought, are they doing that? 
Surely they aren’t giving up? 

The officer leaped to his feet. 

*Hulla hulla,” he cried, and then broke 
into gibberish of Amarik. 

“They run. They are afraid we have 
beaten them.” 

Out of nowhere suddenly appeared 
three or four hundred heads. The men 
ran wildly down into the pass, brandish- 


ing their rifles and even starting a war 
dance of triumph. 

They had defeated the enemy, killed 
many and in general beaten the whole 
Italian army. But Lyster looked sus- 
piciously down the pass. There was 
something wrong, he thought, something 
seriously wrong. Why under heaven 
would the Italians pull that gun away? 
If they were going to attack that night, 
why would they be so quick to pull out? 
He rubbed his aching head again. 

Lyster turned to Ras. 

“Listen, you,” he said harshly, “these 
Italians, they do not run, they try some- 
thing else. I would get my men back 
in those rocks. There’s something wrong 
—wrong, I say.” 

But the officer only grinned. 

“No,” he answered, “the Italians they 
run like frightened pigs.” 

Lyster scanned the pass with search- 
ing, unbelieving eyes. Suddenly they 
fastened on a light glimmering far up 
the heights. That light was winking 
brightly in the noonday sun. Dot-dash- 
dot-dash-dot-dash. 

Heliograph, he groaned. I wonder what 
under heaven those wops are going to 
do next. 

He was not left long in doubt. From 
far above came the sullen buzz of many 
engines. The vultures disappeared. He 
tried to squint upwards to see what was 
going on but the sun was too bright. 

He turned to the chief. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “Get those 
men under cover. Something is going to 
happen, see?” and he pointed towards 
the heavens. 

Ras Tefali’s face went a dirty gray. 
He also looked upward. The ominous 
sound was growing nearer. There was 
no doubt that a big Caproni bomber was 
coming. 

Now what, mused Lyster, would I do 
if I were the Italians and wanted to 
clean this place out quick? 

He looked up and down the rocky 
walls. Would they use gas? The answer 
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was no, because the gas would only stay 
in the bottom and not get the men hid- 
den up the sides. Would they bomb? 
Little bombs wouldn’t do any damage, 
but big ones—? 

He looked up and down the sides and 
suddenly his face went serious. Why, 
good Lord, with large bombs this place 
was a death trap. If they dropped any- 
where on the top it would knock in the 
sides of the canyon, throwing tons of 
rocks down on the hidden men. If they 
fell directly down, quite likely everything 
around would be killed with the terrific 
landlocked concussion. Lyster remem- 
bered the echoes with a sinking heart. 

The planes were quite close and very 
apparently beginning already to dive for 
their objective. 

“Listen you,” he said to the officer, 
“we got to retreat, see? We got to get 
out of here.” 

“What?” Ras Tefali was astounded. 
“Do you mean run?” 

Lyster nodded shortly. 

The chief’s face hardened. He looked 
up and down the sides of the rocky de- 
file and could see nothing but safety here 
among the rocks. The only time he had 
seen planes in action was when he had 
been machine-gunned only a few days 
before. Ever since his one ambition had 
been to stay near rocks when aircraft 
were around. 

He turned to Lyster. 

“Look you,” he said. “Your guard will 
shoot you down if you are afraid!” 

Lyster’s face went pale and he shook 
with anger. 

“Say, you,” he shouted, “TI ain’t afraid 
of your whole damn army, see, but I 
know when I’m licked and this is one of 
them. Let’s get out.” 

“No.” 

“All right.” 

Lyster turned. Dismounting the gun 
with Khan’s help, he pulled it into the 
safest place he could find. 

By now the planes were only a few 
hundred feet above, circling, ever circling, 


to get their sights on the objective. Sud- 
denly even Ras Tefali realized that 
maybe this white man had good reason 
to be careful. These devil birds were 
bigger than any they had ever yet seen. 
Maybe he knew how they fought. It 
might be better to take his advice after 
all. He started to yell an order but it 


. was never issued. 


Wheee-bong! Wham-wham-whaml 

Something struck Lyster like a blow, 
throwing him against the rocky sides of 
the little cave and knocking him sense- 
less. 

Khan, seeing his master down, crawled 
over to help him. 

Wheee bong wheee Bony han fell 
over his master. Blood trickled slowly 
out of a hole in the back of his skull. 
There was no doubt what had happened 
to him. He was, at last, with his hours 
in Paradise. 

Wheee-bong-wheee-bong-wheee-bong. 
A heavy pall of dust settled over the 
little defile. No other sound was to be 
heard except the terrific echoing of the 
bombs. 


A huge pall of dust rose in the pass 
and blanketed the awful scene from view. 

Twenty minutes later the terrific up- 
roar died slowly down so that the roar of 
the Italian aircraft could be heard again. 
They had straightened into a V-shaped 
formation and apparently were starting 
home, well satisfied with their work. 

Far down the pass a little group of 
Senegalese soldiers appeared and started 
confidently forward. They did not ex- 
pect any opposition now. 


When they reached the cloud of rocky 
dust they did not enter but sat casually 
down, clear of the glare of the sun, and 
waited patiently for it to settle. In the 
meantime more Italians came slowly 
forward and also sat down in the shade. 
They looked like nothing more than a 
group of men waiting for a train. No 
sound came out of the dust. Nothing. 
It was a veritable pall of death. 
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IT was nearly an hour before 

the dust settled enough for 
% the Italian officer in charge of 

the Senegalese troops to order 
them ahead. He had fought at Capor- 
retto in the great war and was reminded 
sharply of that affair when he looked at 
the pile of debris caused by the explo- 
sives. For the first time he realized just 
what large bombs could do in such an 
enclosed space, for although his men 
searched the debris and the stiff rocky 
sides of the gulch carefully, there was not 
a single living human being to be found. 

Arms, legs, stuck out in all sorts of 
queer ways from the debris. Bits of 
ragged bloody cloth, with pieces of flesh 
attached, showed only too clearly how 
the mob of so-called soldiers had been 
smashed into pulp. 

However, he was a conscientious man 
and ordered the search to go on. And 
that was how Lyster was finally found. 
A huge Senegalese, looking more for 
souvenirs and money than for living 
beings, pawed Khan over in an attempt 
to get a heavy signet ring from his hand. 
Underneath he came upon the dust- 
smeared face of Lyster. 


He did not realize that he was a 
white man but merely looked upon him 
as another prospect for souvenirs. Search 
ing his pockets, he came upon some let- 
ters, which he promptly took to the com- 
manding officer for the expected reward. 

When the latter, who could read Eng- 
lish, saw the letters his tired face showed 
signs of life for the first time in several 
days. 

“Take me to him,” he said sharply to 
the soldier. 

Grinning widely at so much import- 
ance being attached to his discovery, the 
Senegalese obeyed with alacrity. 

Hastily the officer knelt down; still 
believing Lyster to be dead, he searched 


his body for more information. Putting © 


his hands on the man’s naked stomach to 
search for his money belt (which was 
usually hidden under his khaki shorts) 


he felt signs of life and hastily ordered 
the still body to be carried clear. 

Farther down the pass a detachment 
of the Medical Corps, under the com- 
mand of a doctor, waited impatiently for 
more business. It arrived in the shape 
of Lyster. 

Five minutes later the latter was sit- 
ting dazedly up, the strong fumes of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia filling the air. 

He saw the black-eyed Italian officer 
looking down at him, his eyes masked 
of all emotion. 

“Are you better, signor?” the officer 
asked. 

“Yeah, much better.” responded Lys- 
ter. His dazed eyes took in the dust 
which was settling everywhere, and he 
managed to smile a little wearily. “That 
is one more lesson learned,” he managed. 
“Never get a detachment of men in a 
place with rocky sides.” 

The Italian did not smile. 

Somehow that lack of response 
brought a cold chill of fear to Lyster’s 
heart. He staggered to his feet. His 
dazed mind tried to grasp the sense of 
impending danger that hung very close 
to him. What the hell was it about being 
caught by the Italians? Oh yes, Mus- 
solini had issued orders that any white 
man caught with the Ethiopian army 
was to be shot on sight, that was it. He 
tried to laugh it off. Why, good Lord, 
Mussolini couldn’t mean that. Why, he 
was a prisoner of war just the same as 
anybody else. He simply could not mean 
it. 

He decided to find out. Trying to 
smile weakly at the officer, he remarked: 

“Well, I guess I’m hooked up for the 
duration, eh?” 

The Italian’s face was still grim. 

“You know our orders,” he said, 
“White man!” The last two words were 
fairly spat out. “I should have known 
that defense could not have been or- 
ganized by the Ethiopians. That flying 
officer didn’t stop to tell me about it.” 

Suddenly Lyster remembered the man 
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whose life he had saved. Well, by gosh, 
come to think about it, that fellow 
should do something. After all, hadn’t 
he got him away from the torture of the 
blacks? What about that? 


He looked over at the officer with new 
confidence, 

“You mentioned the pilot. It was me 
who let him go. I saved him from tor- 
ture. I suppose that should let me out, 
eh?” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders. 

“No. Your defense of the canyon has 
held up our advance. It will take two 
days to clear the pass. The world will 
laugh at our delay. You have caused 
the lives of an officer and fifty men to be 
lost with your machine-gun. The order 
will be carried out.” Then as he saw 
Lyster sway with weakness, he added, 
“Have a drink?” 

“A drink? Why yes!”- 

Lyster took hold of the proferred wa- 
ter bottle and put it to his lips. It con- 
tained rum. Knowing now that death 
was certain, he took a good long drink. 
At least, he thought, the Italians are 
human, anyway. Feeling a little better 
he handed the water bottle back. 

The officer continued: “It is the policy 
of our government not to allow black 
soldiers to shoot a white man, even if 
he is an enemy. You will be taken back 
to the mule train, where there is a regi- 
ment of Fascists, and they will shoot 
you.” 

Lyster was astounded to hear himself 
say quite coolly: 

“Thank you, but really if I am to be 
shot I don’t care a damn who does it.” 


But the officer was not listening. He 
had already turned and was motioning 
to a huge Sengalese sergeant to take the 
prisoner down the line. 

Before Lyster quite realized hat was 
happening he found himself marching be- 
tween two stolid rows of blacks to the 
mule train, where he would be shot by 
white men instead of black. In spite of 
himself, he had to grin. Mussolini, he 


thought, had certainly taken care of 
everything. 

Evening was beginning to fall and 
the canyon was a little cooler than it had 
been when the sun was beating directly 
down. Lyster knew by sad experience 
that a little later he would be actually 
suffering from the cold. His _ blood, 
thinned by the tropical sun and malaria, 
was not acclimatized to the rarer cooler 
air of the high altitude in which they 
were, 


SOMEHOW the idea of death, 

now that it was certain, wasn’t 

so appalling. 
' The emperor would have 
lost on the deal, or had he? Maybe the 
two days delay would be worth far more 
than the money which had already been 
sent home to his wife, so perhaps that 
was all right. 

The thought of his wife made him 
feel better. It was four long years now 
since Lyster had been home. The de- 
pression had ended all chances of getting 
another comfortable job like the one he 
had held immediately before he started 
for South America as a soldier of fortune. 

The money he got was good, and he in 
turn had given excellent service, being 
promoted to general in the Bolivian 
army. Later he had gone to China, where 
he had been promoted to the rank of 
colonel. He had made a specialty of 
machine-guns and had even assisted in 
the defense of Shanghai with the Chris- 
tian army of Wu. All that was over now, 
he thought wearily, and I will soon join 
poor old Khan. 

It was dark when they arrived at the 
main line, with the result that his execu- 
tion had to be held over until the morn- 
ing. He was closely watched by a Fas- 
cist guard who made sure that he was 
as comfortable as possible, giving him 
both cigarettes and wine, and thus he 
awaited the dawn. 

After awhile he became sleepy, and his 
guards were surprised to see the doomed 
man lie down and sleep like a child 
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under the covering of as many blankets 
as he could pile on. 

Just before dozing off he said to ihe 
officer— 

“This is the first time I have been 
warm at night since the bloody cam- 
paign started.” 

After this surprising remark the officer 
who was to carry out the execution went 
and stared moodily into the darkness. 

They woke him at dawn. Lyster 
yawned and actually smiled. At the 
same time his active mind, more rested 
now than it had been in days, gauged 
the possibilities of escape. One glance 
showed the hopelessness of it, however, 
for already the camp was teeming with 
activity. Quite clearly he could see two 
skirmish lines and there were probably 
many more. 

When he stood up the officer came 
over and handed him a bottle of brandy. 
That was to be the mercy drink, of 
course. He turned to the man after the 
drink and said: 

“Say. you, if you guys had been offer- 
ing enough money I would sooner have 
worked for you than the King of Kings. 
He simply ain’t in it as far as comfort is 
concerned.” 

The officer did not smile, nor did his 
firing party. One of its youngest mem- 
bers beeame violently sick at the stom- 
ach instead and was unable to carry on. 

After a moment the officer motioned 
to Lyster to fall in. Surrounded by 
the numbed guard, they marched him 
toward the side of the canyon where the 
rock wall made a convenient stop for 
the bullets. He was placed against the 
rock and the officer, revolver ready for 
the mercy shot, offered him a handker- 
chief which he brushed away. 

Already an N.C.O. had placed the 
firing squad in position. The officer took 
up a position a little to one side. 

Lyster, naked to the waist and still 
sovered with the scum and dust of 
gattle, noted with suddenly clarified eyes 
that most of the guard were trembling. 


Very apparently these Italians hadn’t 
got used to war yet. 

The officer raised his handkerchief; the 
N.C.O. issued a hoarse command. Rifles 
were raised very unsteadily. 

The officer took over now and ap- 
parently told them in Italian that when 
the handkerchief dropped they were to 
fire. 


Lyster thought very dreamily of his 
wife and that young officer whose life 
he had saved yesterday. He wondered 
dimly where he was now. As the rifles 
came up, he stiffened his body against 
the impact of the bullets. 

Glancing sideways, he saw the officer 
look hastily towards him. His face was 
white with horror. Poor devil, Lyster 
thought, he will never forget this. He 
noticed very clearly that he had his re- 
volver out. He was glad to see that, for 
it showed that he did not intend to let 
him suffer any longer than necessary, if 
those six bullets did not actually kill. 

He gave one last look at the earth and 
sky. The sun, a red ball of fire, was just 
beginning to show over the mountains, 
On his right and left was the myriad ac- 
tivity of an army preparing for another 
day. He saw a motorcycle rider riding 
like fury. He wondered where the man 
could be going in such a hurry. Maybe 
the emperor had got his army ready and 
was attacking at-that moment. Well, he 
would never know. He tried to spit but 
no saliva came. 

He turned slowly back to face the fir- 
ing party and contorted his face into a 
grin. 

He waited. 

Slowly the handkerchief was released 
from the officer’s hand. 

The N.C.O. shouted “Fire” hoarsely. 

Bang—bang—bang! 

It was a very ragged volley indeed. 

Lyster stiffened sharply, as if suddenly 
remembering something, and then slowly 
slumped to the ground. 

One of the firing party dropped his 
rifle and burst into a moan like a child. 
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The others very slowly brought their 
rifles to the ground. The officer braced 
himself and, walking as stiffly as an Aire- 
dale dog, made his way to the loose heap 
on the ground. 

Slowly, slowly he bent down. At the 
same moment he noticed that there 
were three white splotches on the rocks, 
which meant that some of the party had 
missed completely. 

A sharp sigh escaped him. The man 
was not dead. : 

One bullet had smashed his leg, an- 
other torn through his shoulder and an- 
other broken his right arm. 

His face went ghastly under the tropi- 
eal tan. 

“Madre di Dio!” he said. “Madre di 
Diol” and raised his automatic. 

Suddenly the roar of a motorcycle 
broke the stillness. 

“Stop—wait—stop—in the name of I 
Duce!” a voice cried. 

The officer turned. A man in the uni- 
form of the Flying Corps was running 
rapidly toward him, waving a paper. 

“Stop! Stop!” he cried. “A reprieve. Is 
he dead?” 

“No, he is not dead,” said the officer 
slowly, and wondered if it was the sun 
that made him feel so queer. 

’ The newcomer was quite close now. 
He was young, dark and vibrant with 
excitement. 

“See, signor, this man saved my life 
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yesterday, so I hurried right back to the 
airdrome and flew to Eritrea, where the 
commanding general himself signed an 
order to extradite him to America. Will 
he live?” 

“He will live with care,” said the of- 
ficer stolidly. 

“I knew they would capture him, I 
knew they would. That is why I did 
not bother to stop to tell them about 
the defense of the barricade. But I got 
the order and now he is free. 

“With care he will live,” said the of- 
ficer in charge of the firing party and was 
amazed at the quick way his stomach 
seemed to feel better. 

“Then he shall have care, Hé shall 
have the best of attention. The care that 
only a nephew of Il Duce himself can 
give.” And the pilot waved for help. 

The officer in charge of the firing party 
stiffened with surprise. 

_ “A nephew of II Duce,” he stuttered, 
and immediately gave the Fascist salute. 

The airman bent down over Lyster, 
who slowly opened his eyes. He recog- 
nized the officer at once and smiled 
weakly. 

“I knew you would come back,” he 
said, “I*just knew you’d come.” Once 
more he relapsed into unconsciousness. 

The firing party were astounded to see 
a man who called himself a nephew of 
Il Duce lift up the condemned man and 
gently carry him away. 
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(The story so far) 

Sidi Hamet, corsair of Tripoli, had 
geod reasons for not wanting his 
daughter to marry the sultan who had 
demanded her hand. Once in the Turk’s 
power, he would lose the very freedom 
he had fled England to find. And in an- 
other Englishman, a rebellious galley 
slave and one of his own captives, he saw 
a chance for escape. 

Soon after the sultan’s demand, the 
daughter, Mariuma, was spirited away 
from Tripoli in boy’s garb, and at her 
side was the slave, who now called him- 
self, Mister Herrack. At Genoa the wily 
Hamet had a ship manned and ready for 
the fleeing pair. 

But Mariuma had escaped one enemy 
only to find a greater one. Soon after 
clearing =Gibraltar their ship was at- 
tacked by the Maddalena, captained by 
Ripaudi, hireling of the notorious 
Piombo family of merchant princes. 
After a bloody encounter, Ripaudi’s men 
boarded and scuttled the smaller ship 
and Herrack and his charge were taken 
prisoner. 

The girl saved Herrack’s life by con- 
vincing Ripaudi that her father would 
pay heavy ransom, and Herrack, because 
of his aid in checking a mutiny and his 
mastery of seamanship, was made boat- 
swain’s mate, 

Had Ripaudi but known, Herrack was 
far from being an ally of the Piombos, re- 


gardless of the circumstances. He had 
seen his sister sold into slavery by one 
of that family; his trail of revenge had 
been halted only by his capture and im- 
prisonment. Now there seemed to be a 
way out, and a way that would not vio- 
late Herrack’s pledge to Hamet. Herrack 
incited the Maddalena’s crew to attack 
a Spanish galleon over Ripaudi’s protest, 
hoping to lead them to destruction. But 
the unforeseen happened; the mad foray 
succeeded—the Spaniard was at their 
mercy! 

However profits the rich booty 
brought to Venice, it boded no good to 
Herrack. Ripaudi, doubly stung by be- 
ing virtually shorn of power and by the 
knowledge that his judgment had been 
at fault, plotted against Herrack’s life, 
and the latter foiled a murderous attack 
by sheer chance, just as the Maddalena 
was swinging in triumph into the port of 
Zara. 

There, having escaped from the ship, 
Herrack met the woman who had taken 
Ripaudi from the shadow of the gibbet 
and had made him a mighty captain. 
Magda, a woman of many loves and 
great influence. Furious at what she be- 
lieved to be Ripaudi’s infidelity with 
Mariuma, she summoned Herrack to a 
conference in which she commanded him 
to kill Ripaudi—a welcome order. 


Before the meeting broke up, however, 
bravos broke into the house and Herrack 
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had an opportunity to prove that his bid 
for loyalty was not undeserved. Over- 
powering the killers, Herrack faced the 
last one, the leader, and discovered that 
his trail from the ship had not been blind 
as he had thought. For the man with 
whom he grappled was high in the 
enemy councils—a cutthroat in the pay 


of the Piombos! 
R open the heavy door quickly; 
now, cornered, he turned and 
held the dagger’s hilt against his breast, 
ready to slash. 
Herrack swung a fist. The feint made 
Crook-nose dodge and shift the dagger. 
Herrack grabbed the wrist, straightened 


CHAPTER XVII 


(CONTINUED) 


CROOK-NOSE, having an in- 
jured arm, was not able to 


the dagger. It fell to the carpet. Crook- 
nose went limp, screamed: 

“In God’s name, have mercy! Don’t 
break this arm, too!” 

Herrack held the arm straight out, 
as if any moment to snap it across his 
knee. “The Magnificent sent you!” 

“No, no, he’s not in Zara!” 

“You lie. I saw him myself!” 

“B-but you couldn’t!” 

“I did. He lifted his mask to scratch 
his nose in the Turks’ Death tavern! 
Where is he now?” 

Crook-nose went so limp he fell back 
against the door. 

Herrack pulled off the mask and 
struck him across the face with calloused 
palm. “When I ask questions, ’tis best 
to answer! Where is he?” 

Crook-nose’s anguished “I do not 
know” had almost an honest sound. “He 
came to Zara secretly to—” He stopped 
with a startled look, as if suddenly re- 


out the arm with a jerk that loosened membering what he must not say. 
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This time it seemed his forearm was 
not being broken but was being twisted 
off; he went to his knees. 

“Oh, God’s name! I'l tell—Count 
Grimani’s daughter—I can’t stand it— 
he loves—secretly from Venice—” 

“He loves women only as a dog loves 
a bone! Where is he now?” 

“TI cannot know, because—” 

“Ho, you mean won’t tell!” 

The first twitch of pain set Crook- 
nose in a frantic blabber: 

“He sails for Venice in a friend’s ship 
wt midnight. Affairs of state. "Tis given 
put in Venice that he is confined by ill- 
ness. Tonight, when young Agnolo found 
and told him of you and Magda—” 

“And you showed your arm and added 
your voice?” 

“he said to find and—and—the 
fault is not mine! I have served the 
Magnificent for years and must obey!” 

“How many years?” 

“Since we were youths.” 

“Ten years?” 

“Longer!” 

“Ah, so!” Herrack pushed him back 
against the wall. “So you have helped 
with his crimes for ten years, Crook- 
nose?” 

“My name is Gratti, signior.” 

Herrack picked up the dagger, ran a 
thumb over the steel. The blade tip had 
been rasped with a file. “Signior Gratti 
goes masked to break into houses! 
Strangles old women! Sets assassins on 
men! Uses poison on his dagger! You 
do indeed seem fit to serve the Magni- 
ficent Piombo of Venice! In the closest 
trust, perhaps?” 

Gratti swallowed, nodded a little. 

“Tll make a test. If that be so, then, 
Signior Gratti, give me the name of that 
woman your Piombo poisoned some 
years ago so that he might have a dead 
English woman’s body to bury as that 
of Lady Elizabeth, whom he sold to 
Turks!” 

“H-how can y-you know of that!” 

“Tell me!” 


“Mercy of God, signior! I know not! 
Her name—oh, God! It was so long ago 
—her name—I never knew her name! 
He found her in a sailor’s tavern. Gave 
her fine clothes, money and—” 

“Poison!” 

“Poison, yes, signior. But how can 
you know of that?” He almost swal- 
lowed his tongue in astonishment. 

“To what Turk did he sell the Lady 
Elizabeth?” 

“She was given to his uncles here in 
Zara and they—it was they who made 
arrangements. But h-how can you 
know?” 

“How? The Devil himself doesn’t 
know your Piombo better than I. He 
loves, you say, Count Grimani’s daugh- 
ter? Not so! He came secretly to woo 
and win her? I'll tell you why! If he 
can drag her into open scorn asa dis- 
carded mistress, the shame and sorrow 
of it will kill Count Grimani. He and 
you bravos fear the old admiral’s face. 
Ha! I’m glad that we have met, Signior 
Gratti!” 


Herrack took him by the neck, pushed 
him across the hall to where Magda 
crouched in a huddle, pressing Quella’s 
wrinkled old face against her cheek. 

Toothless, withered old Quella squint- 
ed through a fox-cautious eye, then sat 
up, coughed, fingered her ropy neck, de- 
manded wine and began swearing. 

Crook-nosed Gratti, coming alone into 
the entrance before the door, had pre- 
sented from under his cloak a carefully 
wrapped parcel that looked rich. Plaus- 
ibly and in humbleness he had offered 
it as a messenger from certain of Donna 
Magda’s admirers. Quella, always greedy, 
had unbolted the door. Gratti had 
blocked its closing with an out-thrust leg 
and other men had rushed from the 
darkness, forced their way through and 
tried to stop her screams by throttling 
her. Then Gratti had stabbed her. 

Quella had scarcely more of a body 
than a lean rat, but she wore much 
clothing and the flounces ef her many 
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colored petticoats gave her a certain 
bulkiness. The vanity of a crone who 
had once been beautiful had caused 
Quella to swell her breast with padding, 
and the dagger had cut harmlessly into 
cloth, but Quella had played dead. 

Magda chanted praise. She hugged 
and kissed and fondled the evil-faced 
old woman, who glared at Crook-nosed 
Gratti and said terrible things. 

Herrack asked bluntly, with no inkling 
of preference in his tone: 

“What do you choose, Donna Magda? 
Will you send word to the captain of the 
night watch and make complaint of our 
friend Crook-nose? Or shall I throw him 
into a closet, carry away his dead friends, 
and make the most of silence? Tomor- 
row, if questioned, we all will swear never 
to have seen him.” 


Magda had toddled in and out of wine 
shops when a babe, and so from child- 
hood had seen much blood spilled. Grow- 
ing tall, she had been the cause of quar- 
rels. Brawls and murders were common. 
Venice needed swords and bravos had 
them. Between campaigns they served 
the feuds of lordly houses, often openly 
as liveried servants. 

Magda pressed a thumb nail to her 
lower front teeth and frowned at Gratti. 
“But why does he live?” 

Old Quella echoed the question with 
savage muttering. 

“TI have use for him,” said Herrack. 

“You make very free with our house!” 
Quella snapped. 

For that, instantly, Magda slapped 
her. “It is my house! I have not com- 
plained!” To Herrack, “Do as you like!” 

Herrack put a hand to the back of 
Gratti’s neck and took him to the wine 
cellar. Quella stood by, holding a candle, 
grumbled fretfully, worked her thin lips 
in and out over her gums, and looked 
very much like an angered witch. 

Herrack thrust Gratti into the cellar 
darkness, gave no word of warning or 
hope, but snapped the lock and put the 
ponderous key into his own pocket. 


JEHAN, looting the pockets 
of dead men, found one alive. 
He yelled and Herrack came. 

The man staggered to his 
feet before Herrack. He was a small, 
dark fellow, had a thin face, frayed hose, 
worn shoes, and raveled silver braid on 
his sleeves, Blood dripped from the mat- 
ted hair at the back of his head, oozed 
from the gash in his breast. 

Herrack asked, “What of tonight?” 

The small man said, “Signior Gratti 
offered us employment. We were not 
told it was to fight the Devil!” 

“Have you served that Crook-nose be- 
fore?” 

The small man hesitated, bué admit- 
ted, “Yes, signior. Once.” 

“His pay?” 

“Two ducats for a man who was 
smothered under a cloak and carried to a 
gondola. That was some ten days ago.” 

“For tonight?” 

“We were promised five ducats each, 
signior.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Matteo.” 

“You may have your five ducats, 
Matteo, if you will tell how you knew 
to look for me in this house. Sit on this 
stool. Jehan, bring wine.” 

Matteo said, “Thank you, signior,” 
and sat on the hall stool Herrack pushed 
toward him. 

Jehan said, “Wine? For him?” 

“Wine for him.” 

Jehan groaned, threw up his arms, 
said, “Madman Englishman!” then ran, 
the sooner to be back and not miss the 


recital. 


“Signior Gratti gathered us out of a 
wine shop to look for you! He entered 
one tavern after another and peered 
about while we waited outside. He had 
gone along the whole quay and through 
side streets and returned from each 
tavern swearing worse than before. At 
last he began to revisit those where he 
had searched. Then near the Death of 
the Turks he saw you and this youth 
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hurrying along the street. We followed. 
When you came into this house he said it 
was Donna Magda’s and bade us wait 
and set upon you if you came out before 
he returned. He went away somewhere 
and had a parcel made up in a way that 
tempted the old woman to open the 
door.” 

Matteo drank the wine. Herrack fin- 
gered his beard, asked: 

“Is your sword for sale?” 

Matteo gave back the wine cup to 
Jehan, moved his left hand slowly, 
touched his right breast. “My sword 
arm is useless.” 

“The wounds of brave men _ heal 
quickly.” 

Matteo stood up, bowed. “I thank 
you, signior.” 

Down in the kitchen Quella spat and 
mumbled reproaches. Jehan bit his 
tongue, groaned, waggled his head with 
upward roll of eyes. Magda frowned 
doubtfully, shifting her stare from the 
pinch-faced little bravo to Herrack, who 
washed Matteo’s wounds and dressed 
them with hot olive oil and salt. 


Matteo clenched his teeth; now and 
then his eyes popped with a wild look 
of pain, and twice he said, “Oh Jesus!” 
but made no other sound. Herrack was 
not a gentle nurse. 

Later, when Matteo was put into an 
upstairs bed, Herrack told the three of 
them: 

“Would you have me cut his throat 
to stop his tongue? [I'll not do it!” 

“There’s the cellar!” Quella snapped. 
“Good oil and salt! Pah!” 

Salt was costly, being a state monop- 
oly of Venice. 

“You hire an assassin that barely 
failed to murder you!” Jehan put a hand 
to his face, groaned. : 

“That he tried to kill me means noth- 
ing, since he was hired and had no hate. 
That he tried bravely means much! His 
sword’s for sale. I’ve bought it.” 

He carried the three dead men, one 
after the other, down the stairs and 


through the kitchen. Each was wrapped 
with many folds of black cloth, that 
there might be no tell-tale dripping of 
red stain to bring custodi sniffing in the 
morning. 

Herrack carried a black burden and 
Jehan went along as guide. They moved 
cautiously through dark, winding streets 
that led to the unlighted water’s edge. 
Three .times they went out and back. 
Three times there were quiet splashes in 
the dead black water that lisped and 
whispered along the quay wall, as if 
saying it had often thus taken men’s 
dark secrets and kept them well. 


THE next morning, when wine 
was to be drawn for break- 
fast, Herrack went down the 
steps, candle in hand, to un- 
lock the door and stand by, so that the 
crook-nosed prisoner would not be 
troublesome while Quella filled her 
pitcher. 

There was a stale, vinegary smell. The 
candle fluttered its light over dark bar- 
rels and racked bottles. Gratti lay on 
the floor. 

Herrack went nearer, held down the 
candle. Gratti was dead, with his own 
dagger in his breast. There was no sign 
of struggle. He had been drunk when 
murdered. 

“Who did it?” Herrack turned and put 
the candle near Quella’s face. 

“God is my witness, signior, I know 
not!” Her wrinkled, toothless face 
twisted into a pious smirk. 

Herrack looked hard at her; then he 
set down the candle on a cask’s head, 
caught her to him, ran his hand about 
her waist, fumbling. She pretended to 
think he meant something she knew he 
did not and simpered in mild struggling: 

“Oh, sir! At my age!” 

From the folds of the girdle he brought 
up a big key, looked at it, tossed it back. 
The key struck against her skirt and 
clanked to the floor. 


Herrack drew a deep breath. “All 
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right. So be it, Quella.” He was not 
angered. 

“You forgive me, signior?” she whined. 

“Draw the wine.” 

“And, if you please, do not mention to 
Donna Magda that there is a second 
key. At my age, signior, a poor weak 
body must have good rich wine. These 
foolish young girls drink only for pleas- 
ure and do not know that we who are 
old must use wine for blood. You will 
not tell her, signior?” 


EARLY the next morning 
} Herrack went to the house of 
y Saransetta the Jew. 

; It was a narrow house, shut- 
tered, and stood in a dark, crooked 
street. Herrack beat the knocker. It 
rang with a hollow sound, as if on the 
door of an empty house. An eye peered 
motionless through a peep-hole and a 
solemn voice asked, “Why do you dis- 
turb the peace of this house as such an 
hour?” 

“T have gold and jewels to sell.” 

“Who am I to buy riches? Do you 
mock my poverty?” 

“Donna Magda gave me your name.” 

After the clank of bolts, rattle of 
chains, the door opened a few inches. 

Herrack stooped and could barely 
squeeze through. He came into a dark 
hall and faced the stoop-shouldered fig- 
ure of a lean, bearded man whose com- 
plexion was yellowishly pale. 

Saransetta showed the way into a 
bare room on the first floor, where an 
ill-smelling lamp burned before an 
open account book. The old man mur- 
mured woefully about the evils of the 
day, losses, taxes, unprofitable ventures. 

Herrack clapped down a handful of 
jewels, some loose, some in gold settings. 
They rolled and bounced like timid 
things seeking to hide. 

Here was great value. The old Jew’s 


hands trembled above them. “No, no, I 
cannot buy them! I am a poor man. — 


What do you ask? But ’tis useless to 
name a price. I do not traffic in jewels. 
Only in spices. I am a poor spice mer- 
chant and times are bad.” 

“You waste your craft in trying to 
bargain, Saransetta. There is no haggling 
here. These jewels are yours if you so 
much as say that you can reach the ears 
of Sidi Hamet, Renegado of Tripoli, 
and—” 

“TP?” The old Jew looked aghast and 
outraged. “I, deal with a Moor! Never!” 
He fluttered the hands in dismissal, drew 
back, shaking his head. “And you say 
the gentle Donna Magda sent you? No. 
Why these jewels must be worth a 
hundred ducats!” 

“Ten hundred were nearer.” 

“Yes, yes. Most likely. But I know 
nothing of jewels. I cannot deal in them. 
A message, you say? I am not sure, but 
I believe my cousin at Ragusa knows of 
a man at Malta who sometimes trades 
with Moors. What message did you 
say?” 

“That Edward Herrack and his com- 
panion were captured at sea by the cor- 
sair Ripaudi and brought to Zara. That 
Herrack, being not far from friends, will 
reach England yet and not alone; but 
that Sidi Hamet must be prepared to 
pay in full the Grand Turk’s price for 
an empty coffin!” 

Saransetta’s eyebrows lifted quizzi- 
cally. “An empty coffin?” 

“Tis a word of meaning between us.” 

The Jew nodded, plucked his beard. 
“No, I can’t.. It is so very hard to get 
furtive words into a Moorish port unless 
one knows the secret agents. Spies and 
enemies accuse even the innocent and—” 

“There is a certain Pistario of Genoa 
who—” 

“Who is dead,” Saransetta said calmly. 

“Ah! How so?” 

“Plague, poison, a dagger or his own 
gluttony? I do not know, but he is dead. — 
It is said about the Porta Marini, where 
merchants talk together, that this Pi- 
stario was suspected of selling the Piom- 
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bos’ secrets to Moors. But I have no 
dealings with Piombos or Moors and so 
know nothing.” 

Herrack put his knuckles on the table, 
leaned over it. “Then no word has 
reached Zara of the fate of Ugo Piombo 
and his ship that voyaged with a great 
cargo of silks, carpets, fine leathers to 
London?” 


tions of the Piombos. I think much ill 
fortune hovers over the house.” 
Saransetta put his hands on the table, 
leaned far across. His voice was solemn. 
“Tell me why you say that! If I find 
the reason good, I swear by the God of 
Israel that your message will reach Sidi 
Hamet as fast as a ship can sail! The 
Piombos? That evil family that has 


“None. London is far away. Do you 
know of some misfortune?” Saransetta 
tried to veil his eagerness. 

“In a way, yes.” Herrack indifferently 
began to push the jewelry into a huddle. 
“The last time I saw him he looked in 
such ill health I doubt if he lived long 
thereafter. In fact, were I a merchant, 
a man who handled money and looked 
for profit, I would secretly buy up all 
the discounted bills, notes and obliga- 


prospered without honor, without hon- 
esty, without courage—misfortune at 
last? What do you know of Ugo Piom- 
bo?” 

Herrack stared, not sure; he said 
boldly: 

“His ship was captured, looted, burned 
by Moors. I was in chains as bow oars- 
man on the galley that first boarded. 
Ugo Piombo is dead. I saw him die!” 

Saransetta raised face and hands. “Ah, 
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‘at last God’s justice comes!” He caught 
Herrack’s arm. “Do not speak of it to 
anyone in Zara! I will send your mes- 
sage to Sidi Hamet. It will leave the city 
before nightfall. The Piombos at last— 
at last—” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
“TAKE ME TO GRIMANI!” 


"0 IT was near noon when Her- 
PAG Bo rack left the Jew’s house and 
~ UW J\ went toward the sea. The sun 
(ew) was bright. Here and there 
children played with tireless shrieking 
that was half laughter, some women gos- 
siped, and old sailors drowsed in spots 
of shade. In midday most people kept 
within doors. 

A sailor off the Maddalena ran at 
Herrack with the hurrying of one whose 
search is ended. He blurted, “All this 
morning Ser Cado Mosto has sent men 
to find you. You are to come to his 
house on an affair of great importance. 
And I am to have a ducat for finding 
you!” 

“What’s te windward?” 

“Tt has to do with our maid of Tripoli. 
It is said Captain Ripaudi has become a 
madman who has eaten a half of his 
own beard! His eyes are frozen and he 
breathes curses on you and her! To 
curse her, he is surely mad!” 

“You are a pleasant messenger. Here 
is another ducat for your good news! 
Show me to the house.” 

When Herrack faced him, Cado Mosto 
found it hard to speak. Herrack could 
have dangled a half dozen Cado Mostos 
under his arms and clacked their heads 
together; but he came upon Herrack as 
if rageful enough to strike. His wrinkled 
lips twitched and moved before he spoke; 
then a small hand darted out of a long 
sleeve and he leveled an accusing finger. 
His voice was choking. . . 

The night before, on board the Mad- 
dalena, amid all the stir and staring in 
the cabin, with Piombo and his friends 


arching their backs and licking lips be- 
fore her, Lilla Mariuma sat as rigidly 
as wax and did not speak. Her eyes 
searched wine-flushed faces with furtive 
anxiety. Those who noticed thought it 
was the natural timidity of a girl held 
prisoner among strangers, some of whom 
lifted glasses frequently. 

After the quarrel with Magda, Ri- 
paudi whispered to Mariuma that this 
Magda was nothing but a fisher girl in 
a fine gown. However, Ripaudi was 
deeply troubled by the purse of Geor- 
gius. 

In the midst of the babble, in came a 
strutting messenger who wore the 
count’s livery. He said with,as much 
hauteur as an herald: 

“Ser Filippo Grimani, Count of Zara, 
has heard that the daughter of Sidi 
Hamet, Renegado of Tripoli’”—here he 
looked hard at Mariuma—‘is among the 
prisoners and he commands that she be 
brought to him immediately!” 

Therewith he swung his cape about 
his shoulders, turned sharply and went 
out with as proud an air as a rooster 
that has won a cock fight. Count Gri- 
mani, sailor and soldier, belonged to the 
faction that desperately opposed any 
party the Piombos supported. 

Fear blubbered on many mouths when 
his message was delivered. "Iwas said 
that most likely he meant to seize the 
daughter of Sidi Hamet as a ward of the 
signiory. The Renegado’s importance 
was almost kingly. With her as hostage, 
Venice could compel the greatest of 
Moorish corsairs to give the ships of 
Venice safe passage. Her ransom value 
might be diverted into a mere treaty. 

Piombo smugly reassured their fears. 
The friends of the Magnificent nephew 
were already in full control of sea affairs, 
would soon dominate even the signiory; 
whereupon her ransom value would be 
extortionately combined with any treaty. 
However much malice Grimani might 
have, he could do no harm; and it would 
be very like a triumph to appear before 
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him, present Sidi Hamet’s daughter and 
tell of how the Piomboian Maddalena, 
under the command of brave Captain 
Ripaudi, had captured not only the 
Renegado’s ship, manned by Englishmen, 
but also the great Spanish pirate that 
had attacked the Maddalena. 


“Good fortune never deserts the Piom- 
bos!” The bright eyes of the old mer- 
chant glistened. Many other people said 
it was the Devil who never deserted a 
Piombo! 

Instantly all was again pleasant hum 
and babble. Cado Mosto’s thin, wrinkled 
lips: twitched in self-laudatory smiles. 
Ripaudi’s finger tips flourished the ends 
of his mustache as he foresaw himself 
praised and honored. His angered per- 
plexity forgot even Magda and that 
purse given to Georgius for work undone. 


Mariuma submissively said not one 
word. 

Something of a procession formed 
ashore at the landing place near the 
palace, with link boys and serving men 
crowding to see, and the merchants 
pushing to be by Piombo’s side. Ripaudi 
did not forget that the torchlight was on 
his face and that a crowd was staring. 

This night Count Grimani was giving 
a ball in honor of Sefior Esparato of the 
Spanish Eanbassy at Venice, and by way 
of novelty and interest admitted the 
Piombo party into the hall where fine 
ladies and lords danced. 


At once there was a flutter of voices 
and an eager edging forward with rustle 
of stiff brocades and click of high slip- 
pers to see this daughter of the great 
Renegado. Ladies said at once with ac- 
cents of disappointment. “Oh, I do not 
think she is beautiful!” 

The gentlemen understood perfectly 
what they meant. Mariuma had hair 
like flaming gold. Her proud, small face 
was shaped with firm delicacy. Her 
tawny eyes were beautiful, intelligent 
and seemed a little timid, but their look 
was as direct as a bird’s. When her eyes 


found Count Grimani they did not leave 
his face. 


COUNT GRIMANI was a tall 
old man; his large, crafty 
face wore a cautious expres- 
sion, as if ever on the alert. He 
had much wisdom in worldly affairs and 
had battled from his youth on land and 
sea as well as in the turbulent warfare 
of Venetian statecraft. His utterly un- 
selfish and combative devotion to Venice, 
like that of other members of her lordly 
houses, was far greater than to God. A 
spread of carefully trimmed gray beard 
covered his throat. He wore great jewels 
and there was much gold work on his 
garments. He sat in a tall chair that 
had carved arms and was placed on a 
dais. 

Ripaudi advanced. His proud bearing, 
for all the richness of velvet and uplift of 
falcon face, still had something that 
marked him in their eyes as a bravo. 
He assumed a proprietary attitude over 
Mariuma, but Cado Mosto and old 
Piombo also maintained proprietary 
claims by giving supporting gestures and 
touches, as if she were unused to walk- 
ing. 
All of them made low bows, excepting 
Mariuma, who fixed her gaze on the deep, 
wise eyes of Count Grimani. Old Piom- 
bo ducked and bobbed as if he kept 
count and must go through a certain 
number of salutations. The Piombos 
were a rich family and powerful, but the 
Grimani were enrolled on the golden 
book of Venice. 

Cado Mosto had an air of stealthy 
reverence as he moved to get near 
enough to be the one to answer ques- 
tions. 

Count Grimani took no more notice 
of them than if they were lackeys. He 
looked only at the girl. 

“You, my child, are the daughter of 
Sidi Hamet, the famous corsair of Tri- 
poli?” 

Mariuma answered with wavering ~ 
shake of head. “No, I am not!” 
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. ‘A plop of astonished murmurs filled 
the hall. Count Grimani lifted his 
shaggy brows. 

Mariuma leaned forward; all in a hur- 
ried breath she said, “Oh, sir, I am no- 
body at all but the runaway daughter 
of Ibn el Toiffel, a date merchant of 
Tripoli!” 

Ripaudi’s oath burst explosively. 
“Blood of Christ! Five wounds of God! 
Toiffel? Date—merchant!” 

Old Piombo and Cado Mosto popped 
open their mouths with much the look 
of trying to see which could gasp the 
longer. 

Then titters and little delighted 
squeaks of laughter ran through the 
press of fine ladies and gentlemen. 

“B-b-b-but—” Piombo stammered. 

“But Your Excellency!” gasped Cado 
Mosto in amazed anguish. 

Count Grimani leaned forward on the 
arm of his chair. “Speak on, child!” His 
voice was kindly, his manner reassuring, 
but his eyes narrowed with hawk-like 
watchfulness. 

“Oh, sir, a high wall runs between the 
great garden of Sidi Hamet and my poor 
father’s little place for flowers, but there 
are chinks in the wall—” 

The hush was so silent that not even 
the satins of the ladies rustled and whis- 
pered. 

“and I saw the Englishman, who 
was treated with so much honor by the 
great Sidi Hamet while he waited the 
coming of ransom. And I was wicked 
enough to let my veil fall when I knew 
he gazed toward me from the house top 
in the moonlight. The moonlight of Tri- 
poli is like morning in other parts of the 
world! 

“And we soon were meeting in the 
shadows of my father’s garden, for the 
highest wall is nothing for him to leap 
over! He could not live without me and 
I would not live without him! 

“When his ransom was paid and he 
went away, I went with him in the rags 
of a little street boy. And at Genoa, 


because he is a great man of the sea and 
had been master of ships, an English 
merchant gave him command of a ship 
that was going to England. 

“But at sea these men set upon us 
like a big dog upon one that is small! 
But, sir, he had almost captured their 
own ship, the Maddalena, for he did not 
try to run away, but grappled and set 
fire to his own and boarded the Madda- 
lena!” 

The eyes of Count Grimani, sailor and 
soldier, grew brighter. Listening ladies 
caught their breath in ecstatic gasps. 


“But their numbers were too great! 
When he was defeated and made pris- 
oner, I stood by in boy’s clothes that 
were filled with my mother’s jewels, for 
I had not wanted to come to him dower- 
less! And I beseeched Allah to help me 
save him and to save myself from these 
ferocious men! 

“And Allah put it into my mind to 
say that I was Lilla Mariuma, the 
daughter of Sidi Hamet! And [I scat- 
tered my mother’s jewels—” She flung 
her hand in playful disdain—“as if I 
were the child of the great Sidi Hamet 
and such precious trinkets were nothing 
of value at all! 

“And though this man—” she meant 
Ripaudi—“and this man, too—” a fleet- 
ing gesture indicated the bewildered 
Cado Mosto—‘had heard that Lilla 
Mariuma was but lately dead, still they 
believed me, because Allah put it into 
my mind to them I know not what story, 
but something very untrue and silly 
about how Sidi Hamet had only pretend- 
ed that his daughter was dead because 
he wanted to keep her from marrying 
the Sultan! And these men believed that 
the great Sidi Hamet, who is afraid of 
no one on the sea or earth, had given 
his daughter into the keeping of an in- 
fidel Englishman—” 

Loud laughter broke through the hall. 
Anybody that had a look at Piombo’s 
face must have laughed. Even Count 
Grimani smiled. Ripaudi forgot in whose 
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presence he stood and swore most horri- - 


bly, turning on Mariuma such a look of 
fury that Count Grimani’s words were 
angered and stern: 

“Stand back and keep silent!” 


MARIUMA came very near 
to Count Grimani’s chair, 
2. stooped to her knees. Her 

= small hands fluttered timidly. 
“Please,” she gasped as if all out of 
breath with fear, “now that they are 
angered, do not let me remain in their 
keeping! They will do me harm, because 
now they know there will be no great 
ransom at all, for I am only the daughter 
of a date seller and my poor father curses 
the day I was born to love an infidel! 
But this Edward Herrack, whom I love, 
has more than repaid them for the loss of 
my ransom! 

“Tt was he who suppressed a mutinous 
outbreak when their own sailors tried 
to take the Maddalena. He fought down 
their sailors as a man whips dogs, be- 
cause he knew they would harm me! 
And it was he who led the attack on the 
great Spanish galleon and captured it—” 

“Spanish galleon!” 

The tall, dark Sefior Esparato, in 
whose honor the brilliant ball had been 
given, said with punctilious hauteur: 

“May Task Your Excellency to inquire 
the name of the Spanish galleon, and 
upon what pretext it was attacked, 
boarded, plundered, by Venetian ji- 
rates?” 

That word “pirates” was like a glove’s 
slap across Grimani’s face, and was so 
meant. There was much stealthy hatred 
between Spain and Venice—it was soon 
to culminate in the notorious Spanish 
plot—but as civilized people do, they lied 
to each other, pretended a suspicionless 
friendship, exchanged charming cour- 
tesies, even while fingering in the dark 
for each other’s throats. 

Grimani knew that few things could 
be more pleasing to Sefor Esparato 
than a perfectly authenticated instance 


of Venetian piracy. The cost of Spain’s 
greatest ship was almost worth it. 

As soon as the word “pirates” had 
been spoken, old Piombo pitched up his 
fat hands in wheezy horror and drew 
back from Ripaudi as from a plague 
victim, stammered reproach and amaze- 
ment. 

Cado Mosto was all a-tremble and 
itching to get in some words that might 
save his neck. “I forbade the attack! 
I protested! I did everything in my 
power but this—this creature—” he 
poked out a wrinkled hand at Mariuma 
“—-proclaimed herself the prophetess of 
Tripoli and incited the crew with a pre- 
diction of certain victory—” 

Mariuma cried with a rush of words, 
“Tt was such a great ship and so covered 
with men and soldiers that I was certain 
that it would capture the Afaddalenal 
And I would rather have been anywhere 
on earth than longer among these cruel 
men, for he—” she turned on Ripaudi 
“threatened to cut out the heart of 
my lover and tie it about my neck as a 
jewel!” 

When the squeaks and gasps and little 
shocked cries of the fine ladies died 
down, Ripaudi stood as pale of brow 
as if covered with chalk. He drew down 
one eye and popped the other, glared at 
Cado Mosto, glared at Mariuma, and 
with no flinching glared also at Count 
Grimani. 

“It was that Englishman Herrack, 
Your Excellency,” Cado Mosto explained 
hurriedly, trying to make things as right 
as could be, “who took command of our 
ship and—oh, a madman!—rammed the 
galleon and led the fight, so that—” 

“You lie!’ Ripaudi’s voice was a 
shriek. “I and no other man command- 
ed the Maddalena! I led the boarders! 
A thousand Spaniards and more than 
half of them soldiers—I put every man 
to the swerd! Boarded; plundered and 
burned the Santa Benital” He looked 
straight at Sefior Esparato and laughed.: 

There was great buzzing of astonish- 
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ment. Many fine gentlemen who were 
pleased by Ripaudi’s crazy insolence 
looked shocked nevertheless, and made 
sad little sounds of reproach as they 
eyed the flushed face of Sefior Esparato. 

At Count Grimani’s impatient signal 
a gentleman officer came quickly, bent 
his head to catch the order, then went 
up to Ripaudi and said sternly, “Come 
with me!” 

Ripaudi hesitated, drew himself up. 
With absent, unhurried movement he 
unbuckled his sword and thrust it out 
and backward against old Piombo, who 
took it with fumbling hesitancy. Ri- 
paudi’s fierce eyes contemptuously 
swept the faces that gazed at him. He 
turned suddenly on Mariuma: 


“You! You lying slut, you I will kill, 
sometime, somehow!” 

“Mariuma fainted, or so it seemed, 
falling forward at the feet of Count 
Grimani. 

Ripaudi marched out with head up 
and firm steps, followed by the gentle- 
man officer. Mariuma, still unconscious 
—or so she seemed—was carried- out by 
eager young gentlemen to the household 
quarters of the Grimani family. 


When the hubbub had quieted a little 
and people gathered in groups all astir 
with hasty chatter, Count Grimani made 
the unnerved Cado Mosto talk, and so 
heard how Herrack had fired his smaller 
ship, and with fewer men boarded the 
Maddalena; how Mariuma had tricked 
them into sparing his life; how Her- 
rack with a shortened cutlass had 
stopped a mutiny; how, when the timid 
Dutch sailing master would not put the 
Maddalena alongside the great galleon, 
Herrack had flung him into the scup- 
per and taken command; and how 
he had sent a barrel of gunpowder into 
the sprit top, placed a man with a pistol 
behind the helmsman to make them 
ram the galleon, then himself rode in the 
sprit top with the barrel of powder, put 
fire to it and cut it loose on the galleon 


deck. “...A madman, Your Excellency! 
A madman!” 

Count Grimani, from boyhood a sea 
fighter and but lately an admiral, seemed 
to glower and made sounds of angry 
ejaculation, pulling at his beard, but 
looked slant-wise at Sefior Esparato, 
who suffered much from the recital. 

“Where now is this hideous devil of 
an Englishman?” Count Grimani de- 
manded with appearance of great wrath. 

Cado Mosto did not know, but guessed 
that he was in some wineshop, like others 
of the Maddalena’s crew. 

Count Grimani pulled his beard 
through his hand, studied. “I shall give 
no general order to have him found, lest 
he learn of it and conceal himself. But 
you find him and bring him here. Send 
word as soon as he is found and follow 
immediately. As long as there is no stir 
and alarm he will be easily come upon.” 

“The daughter of Ibn el Toiffel—” 
Count Grimani moved a hand vaguely 
toward the doorway through which Ma- 
riuma had been removed “—will remain 
under my protection.” To Sefior Espa- 
rato: “I will at once send a guard to 
take possession of the Maddalena. The 
fullest inquiry will be made, the most 
rigorous punishments inflicted!” 

All of which did not in the least de- 
ceive Sefior Esparato, who knew that 
Count Grimani would rather sleep in 
the same bed with his enemies, the Piom- 
bos, than permit Venice to humble her- 
self. 


SUCH WAS what had hap- 
pened the night before; but 
Cado Mosto did not say so, 
for fear that Herrack would 
refuse to accompany him to the palace. 

So Cado Mosto put all of his re- 
proaches into the fraud of the date mer- 
chant’s daughter pretending to be child 
of the great corsair, Sidi Hamet; and 
was so agitated that he did not even 
notice Herrack was wearing his own 
stolen cloak. 
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Herrack roared laughter. Cado Mosto 
made grimaces of pain, put hands to 
ears, cried, “Cease that mockery!” 

“Mockery? Ho! ’Tis but joyful thanks 
for your so great kindness to me because 
of my poor father, who would have been 
tortured for forty days, then put to 
death! And I know of your Grimani. He 
is a seaman! Take me to this Count of 
Zara, late Admiral of the northern gal- 
leys that warred on Uscocchi—or tried, 
but could not even find the damned 
Uscobs! I have long wanted to meet 
him!” 

Cado Mosto hastened a messenger 
ahead and followed. 

As they came near the palace there 
were jibes shouted at Cado Mosto; the 
trick of Ibn el Toiffel’s supposed daugh- 
ter had reached the 
ears of common 
people, who like to. 
laugh. 

All round about 
the foot of the 
steps leading to the 
wide entrance were 
loiterers, eager for 
any glimpse of 
great people and 
always glad to nib- 
ble at the first ru- 
mors that blew 
through palace 
doors. 

Suddenly from among them came a 
pretty girl with colored kerchief over her 
black hair and bright skirts aswish above 
her delicate ankles. She ran with up- 
lifted face to Herrack and exclaimed in 
anxious sweetness, “You are Signior 
Herrack?” 

“Were I not I would say so to please 
you!” . 

“Oh, sigmor, you saved my brother’s 
life! He was a sailor on the Maddalena 
and has told me. I must kiss your hand!” 

Herraek wondered what devil of a sail- 
or could have so pretty a sister as he 
let his hand be taken. With low curt- 


esy she pressed it to her mouth; at 
the same time he felt her fold his fingers 
over a slip ef paper pressed into his 
palm. She backed away with lifted, in- 
quiring look. 

“Signorina,” said Herrack, “a kiss on 
the hand for a man who has lips is no 
reward for saving an ugly brother!” 

Under the laughter of those nearby she 
blushed, threw her hands to her face 
and ran. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE HEAD OF HUROC 


THEY went past some idling 
soldiers and into a large ante- 
room where there were many 
people, most of them waiting 
in postures of fud- 
dled apprehensive- 
mess. : 
Cado Mosto 
crossed the reom 
to speak to an old 
man in a too long 
gown who, amid 
the coming and go- 
ing, now and then 
called names from 
a list in his hand. 

Herrack sat 
down under a win- 
dow, opened the 
paper in his palm and found a brief note 
in bad French. Though Mariuma had a 


-polyglot tongue she was ill-schooled in 


spelling. 

He made out that she was telling him 
to swear that Ibn el Toiffel, the date 
merchant, was her father and that she 
had run away with Herrack. Otherwise, 
she wrote, “I must kill myself to keep 
Sidi Hamet’s secret.” 

Herrack put the paper into his mouth, 
chewed slowly. 

Cado Mosto sat down disconsolately. 
He pressed a hand to his face and sighed 
often. 

After a time Herrack was sent for and 
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Cado Mosto left behind. Herrack was 
taken through a hall and into a room 
where a hungry looking clerk in a fine 
robe stared very hard, told him to sit 
down, and returned to his scratching 
with a troublesome goose quill. 

It was a room of the kind called a 
closet: rather small, with walls paneled 
with carved wood. Much gilt and many 
bright hangings brightened its dimness. 


Count Grimani came through a door 
that Herrack had not noticed. The clerk 
gathered up some papers and went out, 
as if trying to steal away unnoticed. 
Herrack arose. 

For a minute or two Count Grimani 
looked at Herrack, then sat in a wide 
chair and left Herrack standing before 
him. 

Count Grimani fingered a gold chain 
thoughtfully. “You are Edward Her- 
rack?” 

“That is true.” 

“And just who is Edward Herrack?” 
The Count was as calmly pleasant as if 
he spoke to a gentleman of his own rank, 
which was rather a mark of respect, for 
Herrack was still in rough seaman’s garb. 

“A seaman of England.” 

Count Grimani took no notice of the 
tone and its laconic insolence. “You 
were recently a captive of the corsair, 
Sidi Hamet of Tripoli?” 

“T was.” 


“And ransomed?” 

“Ves.” 

“During the delay until the ransom 
came you were more like a guest than a 
prisoner?” 

“Guest? Ho! For many months I was 
in his galley and my scarred back will 
show that his boatswain did not love 
me! "T'was then discovered that I was 
distantly known to him. He took me 
into his home. But I was not ransomed. 
He made it appear so, that he might not 
be reproached for showing favor to a 
man of his race.” 

“Um. This famous Renegado has a 
daughter?” 


“She died of the plague.” 

Count Grimani made soft sounds of 
sympathy. “Renegado or no, I too have 
daughters.” 

Herrack wondered if he would ever 
dare say, “So the Magnificent Piombo 
is aware!” 

A subtle change came into Count 
Grimani’s face. “The description fits! 
Can it be? Why, it must be you of whom 
that noble young Agnolo Piombo came 
to me to complain this morning! Was it 
you who assaulted certain citizens of 
Zara on the quay last night in a quarrel 
over the courtesan known as Magda?” 

“No quarrel, signior. I merely cooled 
some popinjays in salt water.,.. Your 
noble young Piombo was insolent and 
tried to force a gondolier who was al- 
ready engaged. A gondolier is in a way 
of being a seaman; and landsmen are 
landsmen, though they wear silk! I had 
not the honor of knowing Donna Magda. 

“But she took you into the gondola?” 

“To escape the custodz, who would 
have had the unpleasant duty of arrest- 
ing me.” 

Count Grimani frowned with inquir- 
ing lift of brows. “Unpleasant?” 

“Tt must be so, since afterwards one 
of those same soldiers whispered that I 
had best watch for a knife thrust from 
shadows. ’Twas one Gratti he meant.” 


“T know.” Count Grimani nodded 
gravely, spoke in a low voice. “Gratti 
does not bear a good name.” He fin- 
gered his gold chain. “But now about 
this girl, the daughter of—of—”’ He 
seemed to search for the name. 

“Tbn el Toiffel, date merchant of Trip- 
oli.” 

“Whom you love?” 

“Better than my life!” Herrack gave 
the words an emphasis that he hoped 
would have the sound of passion. 

“Ha!” Count Grimani laughed softly. 
“T doubt not that you do love the daugh- 
ter of Sidi Hamet!” 

Herrack started a reply in God’s 
great name but Count Grimani lifted a 
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hand. “No perjury! Save your oaths. 
My daughter’s maid a few minutes ago 
gave you a note. She was purposely set 
to serve and win the confidence of your 
Lilla Mariuma and brought me the note 
—first.” 

“So be it, Your Excellency,” said 
Herrack as readily as a chess player who 
finds himself mated. 

“Then the story she first told on board 
the Maddalena was true?” 

Herrack thought of various lies, but 
his respect fer this crafty old veteran 
of desperate intrigues and intricate plots 
made him feel ’twere better to be care- 
ful. “Yes.” 

Count Grimani’s bejeweled hand 
slipped down along his beard. He looked 
pleased. The hoodwinked and baffled 
Piombos had discarded the daughter of 
the date merchant, so he had a rich 
secret to do with as he pleased. 

“But who are you, Edward Herrack, 
to have been entrusted with Sidi Ham- 
et’s only daughter, his great treasure?” 

Herrack took a deep breath, looked 
straight into Count Grimani’s crafty 
eyes, said: “This is God’s truth! I was 
a slave, chained to an oar of Sidi Hamet’s 
galley until one day, by chance, he gave 
me two leoks, asked some questions, and 
knew my name before I told him. He 
did me the honor to say that mine was 
a good family, that he knew of my trust- 
worthiness at sea and elsewhere, and 
sent me to his palace.” 

“Yes, I have heard that the Renegado 
is generous to those he likes.” Count 
Grimani nodded. “And Sidi Hamet was 
too wise a fox to be caught in the Sul- 
tan’s trap. But he is now in mine!” He 
looked at Herrack with speculative cun- 
ning. “And you love her.” No doubt 
lurked in his voice. It was a plain state- 
ment of what seemed obvious. Then, 
with expectant lift of brows, “You were 
wedded?” 

Herrack’s amswer came promptly. 
“Would he send her te sea with me un- 
wedded?” 


“T thought not,” Count Grimani ad- 
mitted and sat back, fel] to thinking. 
One hand fingered the gold chain; the 
other tapped the arm of the chair lightly. 
Now and then there was a harder tap, 
followed by a pause, as if some new im- 
portant consideration had come to mind. 
His musing became articulate. “I do not 
see that you can be of any use. A lovely 
wife and great wealth—” he tossed a 
delicate fine hand ““—lost! I speak plain- 
ly. You played your game and _ lost. 
So—” Count Grimani struck a bell. In- 
stantly, before the silvery tone of the 
bell ceased its vibrant hum, both doors 
were opened, armed men rushed in. 

“Take this pirate to prison!” Count 
Grimani spoke coldly. 


HERRACK drew back. Five 

armed men were about him. 

A kick, a blow, a swoop, and 

he could have been armed, 
have made a fight; but other men would 
come and others still until in the end 
he would have only wounds, irons, the 
gibbet. 

Herrack pushed a man aside, looked 
toward Grimani, called: 

“One minute more alone! There is 
much to. say! Gratti talked before he 
died—and of you!” 

“Died? Ah!” Grimani swept an arm, 
spoke to the guard. “Leave!” When 
they had gone he said as pleasantly as 
if there had been nothing but confiden- 
tial courtesies between them, “So Gratti 
is dead? My sbirri would have me think 
they report everything that happens. 
What did he say of me?” 

Herrack had intended to tell just what 
Gratti did say of Piombo the Magnifi- 
cent and Count Grimani’s daughter; but 
at once knew better than to give infor- 
mation that would merely enrage the 
count and leave Herrack with no chance 
to be of use. 

“Gratti told me Andrea Piombo, called 
the Magnificent of Venice, was secretly 
in Zara, and—” 
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“He left at an early hour this morning 
and wondered much why his shadow did 
not appear. Dead, you say?” 

“Dead! No doubt you will add to the 
charges against me that I killed him— 
a citizen of Venice!” 

“Tis likely so. And didn’t you?” 


“Tl not deny it.” Denial might only — 


make himself appear a foolish liar. Be- 
sides, Gratti’s death was not displeasing 
to the Count of Zara. 

“And he told you just what of me?” 

Herrack was again tempted to throw 
out the truth, but thought of a lie that 
seemed suitable: 

“That you, as admiral of the north- 
ern galleys, avoided Uskobs, Uscocchi, 
whatever their name, and pretended you 
could not find them, so—” 

The insult lifted the old admiral half 
out of his chair. He swore strange oaths. 
“Avoided? Avoided! The dog of liars! 
God strike his tongue! Because Andrea 
Piombo has Uscocchi that will show him 
their stronghold he—may the Devil 
deepen the deepest pit of hell to hold 
him! I know the Piombo way! If suc- 
cessful, he will return from the Quarne- 
rolo, with dainty, frittering gestures say 
*twas nothing! Say that if other men had 
been less timid they could have done as 
much! He makes a studied claim of 
credit by studied disdain of seeming to 
claim credit, and the fool rabble love 


him!” 

ey gold chain, breathed hard. He 
did not listen closely until he 

heard Herrack saying: 

“ |. . you hold Mariuma as prisoner 
and hostage—” 

He broke in with impatience. “All 
true, true. My sympathy for you is great. 
Yes, great. But in affairs of state the 
individual must submit to the greater 
good. No use to beg. No use—” Grim- 
ani lifted his knuckles to strike the bell. 

“Wrath of God, beg!’ Herrack spoke 
with a blast of sound that made Count 


GRIMANI settled back in his 
chair, muttered, jerked at the 


Grimani up-tilt his head in startled jerk. 
“I beg of no man! What I offer to do 
1g= =e 

Grimani was irritated. That blast of 
voice had made him jump. “Pah! For 
anything you offer to do I can hire 
bravos by the dozen for a ducat a head!” 

“So? Then why have none brought 
to you the head of Huroc the Uskob! 
I'll do it! And you can keep your ducat 
if you then give me Mariuma!” 

“Eh? You? No. You are chattering 
to take up my time and I am tired. But 
how do you think you could do that?” 

“Let me have a fishing boat with a 
pass from the Count of Zara to go and 
come among the—” 

“And never see you again! Ho! Do I 
look that simple?” 

“You will look simple if ’tis Piombo 
who brings back Huroc’s head and says 
Count Grimani might have done as much 
had he less fear!” 


Oaths again rattled out of Count 
Grimani’s mouth. “But you? How could 
you? If you aren’t merely talking to 
waste time, then tell me! Go on, tell 
me!” 

“As I have told you, you hold Lilla 
Mariuma prisoner and hostage. As long 
as you hold her prisoner, no matter 
where J am, you still have chains on me. 
And you know it!” 

Grimani frowned with mild interest, 
seemed to accept that as reasonably true. 
“Go on, tell me more.” 


“Give me a fishing boat and a pass to 
go and come among the galleys that 
patrol the coast. Let me fill it with 
sailors from the Maddalena. Then we 
flee northward from the charge of piracy 
because of the Santa Benita!’ 

Count Grimani’s eyes brightened. 
“Then? Then?” 

“Will we not then, as refugees from 
the wrath of Venice, be welcome among 
Uskobs? And trusted? I am an Eng- 


Jishman. So is Huroec. We will soon be 


like brothers.” 
“Yes, yes. Go on!” 
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“Within three months I will bring you 
the head of the barbarous Huroc or be 
dead myself!” 

Count Grimani made soft little sounds 
as he reflected, his eyes on Herrack. 

“If you keep me here in prison, will 
you not take off my head before three 
months? So, if I fail I will lose my head 
among the Uskobs—and what have you 
lost? Nothing! And if I do not fail— 
what chagrin for the Piombos when 
Count Grimani raises the head of Huroc 
on a pike before the castle gate for all 
the world to see!” 

“You will bring his head? Actually his 
head?” Grimani drew a finger about his 
own throat. 

“T'll bring it or leave mine among the 
Uskobs!” 

Grimani brooded. This Herrack was a 
powerful fellow, desperately audacious. 
Sidi Hamet had trusted him. With few 
men and hazardous fury he had nearly 
captured the Maddalena. With the same, 
proportionately, as few men he had 
rammed, bombed, boarded, gutted a 
great Spanish ship. The fellow was in- 
deed bold and successful. 

His proposal seemed valid except for 
one thing. Very likely the ferocious Us- 
kobs would board the fishing boat and 
kill everybody before there was time to 
explain,,.that they, too, were pirates, 
hated by Venice. 

Count Grimani spoke of that. “What 
if they eharge? Their yells are deafen- 
ing! How can you tell them? They 
speak no language but their barbarous 
mountain Croat.” 

“That, sir, is a risk that must be taken. 
If our hands are empty, we neither flee 
nor fight—Huroc speaks English! As 
prisoners, will we not be taken to him?” 

Count Grimani thought it was doubt- 
ful but did not say so. He was begin- 
ning to feel that he did not want to dis- 
courage this venture. Huroc had injured 
Venice’s prestige and commerce enor- 
mously. When Huroc’s Uskobs drove 
their shallow galleys’ prows against a 


ship’s side, that ship was lost. And if 
this frittering, be-primped Piombo with 
his Uscocchi guides got in among the 
islands and shattered the Uskobs, his 
triumph would greatly darken the name 
and reputation of Count Grimani, who 
had had intelligence enough to be cau- 
tious about entering dangerous channels 
and going aground on submerged rocks. 

As Grimani brooded with increasing 
readiness, Herrack could see that behind 
those crafty, wisdom-filled eyes was the 
thought that even after he had the head 
of Huroc on a pike he might still find 
reasonable pretense to retain Mariuma 
as prisoner and hostage for treaty value 
and ransom price. 

Count Grimani rubbed the gold chain 
with delicate touch, spoke softly. “With- 
in three months?” 

“Not one day more. Most likely less!” 

“T trust you.” Grimani spoke with 
benign softness, quite as if his favorable 
liking had chosen Herrack from a multi- 
tude and bestowed honor. 


“And I ask only that in the meantime 
you keep Mariuma with the tenderness 
of a daughter, protect her from harm, 
let her be happy.” 

“As a daughter! In my own house- 
hold! Assuredly, oh assuredly! Now, 
then, let us talk of how to make the 
best plans... .” 


COUNT GRIMANI’S 
%) thoughtfulness suggested that 
Sea% Herrack visit his supposed 
wife. Herrack forced what 
seemed to him a silly enough grimace to 
look like a lover’s eagerness, but dreaded 
her wild, folly-struck tongue. 

The furtive-moving secretary was 
summoned and instructed to prepare the 
daughter of Ebn el Toiffel to receive 
Herrack. After a short delay Herrack 
was taken up the curved stone stairway. 
He was met at the top landing by the 
pretty maid who had given him the note. 
She had the slightly guilty expression 
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of one who hopes that she may not have 
been found out. 

Herrack murmured, “Ah, Signorina 
Judas, we meet again! Only those who 
are beautiful have the power of be- 
trayal!” 

She blushed. “Your pardon, signior, 
but I was watched!” 

“And could not have whispered ‘no lo 
credete’?” 

The maid went on demurely without 
speaking until her hand was on the door, 
and in opening it whispered all in a 
breath, “She does not know you are 
coming and every word will be over- 
heard!” 

“You are a precious jewel!” 

Herrack stepped through. The door 
closed behind him. 

The room was dimmed by great hang- 
ings on the walls and before windows, 
but not gloomy, because of the brilliant 
hangings. 

Mariuma lay brooding on a couch 
piled high with cushions. She sat up 
with startled look and was the more 
startled as he called, “Mariuma!” and 
rushed at her with arms out. “Ah, 
darling!” he cried. 

The look on his face, the impetuous- 
ness of his manner, the incredible “dar- 
ling!” so amazed her that she jumped 
from the couch with fluttering stir of 
garments, steod in dazed bewilderment. 

He caught her roughly, bound her 
arms in his grip, smothered an angry 
squeak with his mouth against her 
mouth, hugged so tightly that her breath 
was squeezed out. His whisper was sav- 
age: 

“You fool, dowt struggle! We are 
watched and thought to be married! Play 
up to i!” Then, with a lover’s groan, 
“Oh, my darling!” 

There was a dazed glow in her tawny 
eyes as she lay limply in his arms, stared 
with bewilderment. 

He shook her in a grip that held her 
tightly against him. “Love me, damn 
you! Don’t you know how?” 


Mariuma gasped, “Oh my beloved!” 
and folded her loosened arms about his 
neck as she added im a fierce undertone, 
“But I hate you! Oh, how I hate you!” 

Herrack kissed her again and again. 
Between kisses he muttered, “You stupid 
fool! That note of yours—”’ He pinched 
as she tried to draw back. “Oh, Mari- 
uma, how I love you!” Another kiss, 
then: “That note of yours gave every- 
thing away and anybody but a con- 
ceited fool would have known it was 
a trap!” Loudly, “I am given a chance 
to do a service that will unite us for- 
ever, my dear!” but whispered fiercely, 
“Your blabbering tongue makes every- 
thing go wrong!” She started an angered 
reply, but he jerked her closer, kissed 
her with force; put lips to her ear; 
warned: “If you do not play your part 
better here and now, you, I, Sidi Hamet, 
all are lost! Wake up!” 

That brought a cry very like passion 
out of Mariuma. She clasped his face, 
ran fingers through his hair, pulled his 
face against her breast, bent over his 
head, whispered vemonously: 

“In the name of Allah, tell me why I 
must do this, when I loathe you!” 

“That's better!—I must go away for 
a time, darling, on a mission for the 
noble Count Gramini—keep your mouth 
shut except for food till I return! He 
will treat you as a daughter—and turn 
your tongue inside out, shaking loose 
every secret!—He is the noblest gentle- 
man of Venice and has given his word— 
which is not worth a gutted herring if 
lying profits him!—so you must be gay 
and happy, for he will protect and care 
for you—” 

“Oh my sweet one, where are you go- 
ing and to do what?” Between kisses 
she hissed, “And some day may my 
slaves give ten blows of the bastinado 
for every kiss?’ Mariuma bit him on the 
arm so savagely that he had much ado 
not to flinch, but his pinch loosened her 
small white teeth with a gasp. 

“T can’t reveal my mission, but I 
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would dare,” said Herrack loudly, “the 
whole world in arms for you!” Hissed, 
“For you? No, you fool! Sidi Hamet 
gave me his faith and I gave him my 
oath. I break no oaths, else long ago I 
had broken your neck!’ 

It seemed time to kiss her again. 

They fell to talking altogether in whis- 
pers and sat snuggled with heads almost 
concealed by the pile of cushions. That 
permitted nothing of interest to reach 
eavesdroppers. Very quickly a knock 
came on the door; then the door opened. 
The pretty maid stepped back and the 
hungry secretary bowed obsequiously: 

“I am very sorry to intrude, but His 
Excellency awaits you, signior.” 


CHAPTER XX 


“ON GUARD!” 


HERRACK went along the 
waterfront and found quays 
and taverns buzzing in excite- 
ment, much of it anxious. It 
was late afternoon. Sailors off the 
Maddalena who had thought themselves 
rich were rousing from the debauch to 
find pockets empty, a guard on board the 
Maddalena, Ripaudi arrested, and them- 
selves likely to be. 

They hdd aching heads, queasy bellies, 
uneasy fears, no friends and no credit. 
The wildest of alarming rumors swirled 
tongues about as gusty winds toss 
autumn leaves. All of them might have 
their heads taken off for piracy. At 
least, so twas said and not firmly doubt- 
ed. They who had owned the town the 
night before were now a bedraggled lot; 
many were hungry, all thirsty, and there 
wasn’t a ducat among a dozen. 

Herrack got the old French gunner to 
a table in the shadows of an obscure 
wineshop. His lone bloodshot eye gazed 
with disconsolate lack-luster and he 
shook his clipped head in rueful sadness: 

“Had the Spaniards taken us, mon- 
sieur, then we were pirates. “I'were 


_ grew cheerful. 


justice then to string us by the necks. 
But name of God!” He beat the table 
with a fist. “How can those who win 
a seafight be pirates? I will turn Turk 
before ever again I serve a Venetian! 
What do you say, my friend?” 

“That I have no such love of Venice 
or Zara as to stay and let my blood 
brighten her flagstones! I mean to go.” 

“Go? Go where? And how? We can 
board what ship?” 


“TI will find the way if there are ten 
men I trust to go with me.” 

“To sea?” 

“Aye, gunner.” 

“T will find a hundred, monsiteur!” 


“There are not that many in the world 
I'd trust. No! No more than ten at 
most may go, and half the number rather 
than more. But good men. Yourself. 
Pietro, Carlos, and others from your gun- 
ner crews. The fewer the Italians among 
them the better.” 

“We go where?” 

“Where we'll be welcome—and safe 
from Venice. More than that I will not 
say. If any man would know more, he 
can stay behind, keep Ripaudi company 
in prison, later on the gibbet!” 

The old gunner found his earthen mug 
was refilled as soon as emptied. He 
“Faith of a Christian!” 
He smote Herrack’s shoulder. “Life is 
not such a bad thing to have after all! 
There still are ships to be had for the 
taking, and girls to welcome you ashore! 
Heigh-ho! You and Ripaudi are no 
friends, but it does not give me joy to 
think our brave captain may be hanged.” 

“J, too,” said Herrack coolly, “hope 
that he escapes hanging.” 

The gunner could not read the menace 
behind Herrack’s wish, but sucked at his 
mug, struck palm to table with pistol- 
like clap, exclaimed: 

“Ho, as long as there is salt water 
for ships to sail on, gunpowder to sink 
them, and a good God to poke these 
Venetians into hell, the world might be 
a worse place!” 
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Herrack stood up, laid down a few 
coins. “Spend these with care. Find 
Carlos and Black Peter. We'll meet 
again soon.” 

IT WAS DARK but still early 
in the evening when Herrack 


went by quiet streets and ap- 
proached Magda’s house from 


the rear. 

He jumped to get a finger hold on the 
top of the wall, scrambled up and over, 
being thankful it was high—lesser walls 
were crested with broken glass. He did 
not want to be seen and have his friend- 
liness with Magda known to the sbirri. 

Herrack knocked long at the heavy 
back door before Quella spoke from a 
window overhead. She croaked harshly: 

“What devil are you to be at the back 
door of our house instead of ringing the 
bell at the wall gate? Away! I will not 
open it, but will cry for—” 

“And had I rung the gate bell you 
would have feared the devil was come 
to claim you and would not have opened 
it!” 

Quella’s harsh croak changed to an 
eager key. “Ah, ’tis you!” 

“And come the back way, not to dis- 
turb your fine company if—” 

“The house is closed to all. Only 
open to you and that imp Jehan, who 
comes only to say that he cannot find 
you! I come at once!” 

The shadow-blot her head made in the 
window disappeared. 

The deor opened under the candle 
light Quella held up. Before he was 
across the threshold she began her 
babbling: 

“|. . twas an evil day for Magda that 
the black-bearded beast of a Ripaudi was 
born!” She walked sidewise with candle 
before her and face rearward, chattered 
a whine of saints’ names and woe. “. 

*tis not love but sickness, disease, the 
plague! .. .” 

She put down the candle on the top of 
the high stone over and foamed wine 
into a great goblet. Her tongue never 


paused. She came close and peered up 
at Herrack as he drank, and her beady 
eyes snapped as she screeched, “There 
is no one to cure a maid of love-folly, but 
Signior Death!” 

Herrack put down the goblet. “But 
good mother, why reproach men if you 
fair maids are such fools as to love us? 
°Tis not of my wish or making!” 

“T have cursed him! I curse the 
breasts that suckled him! I curse the—” 

“Then is it not time to try something 
better?” 

“I have melted his image in wax! I 
have burned a hair from his head over 
a candle of wolf fat at midnight and—” 

“-Twas more likely mutton suet and 
you were cheated by the witch who sold 
it. Since Magda wants me, let us go.” 

“Wants you? Oh, that it were you she 
wanted! °Tis that Ripaudi! And Jehan 
has worn his shoes to the flesh searching 
for you. Even Matteo, all sick and pale 
from lost blood, looks for you to please 
her.” 

“All right, come along.” 

Quella hunched nearer. 


“He is nothing but a beggerly bravo 
she put into velvet! A conceited cox- 
comb always—” 

“Aye, as treacherous a dog as ever 
snapped from shadows. But withal, 
Quella, not a coward, He fights!” 

“He steals and lies! He begs my 
Magda for money that he throws to 
women! He has beaten her, kicked, 
mocked her, robbed her, and still she 
loves him!” 

“Try poison again.” 

“Oh, signior, I—I, old Quella!—beg of 
you, do not lift a hand to save him!” 

“Save him? I would crawl over 
cobbles on bare knees merely to cut his 
throat!” 

Herrack refilled the goblet and drank, 
wiped his beard with the back of his 
hand, took up the candle: 

“Let us visit the love-torn maid and 
count her sighs!” 

(to be concluded) 


THE DEVIL-DEVIL STONE 


by Murray Leinster 


HE drums_ began suddenly. 
BOOM-boom-boom-boom! With- 
out preliminary and without fal- 
tering, they filled all the night with 
the tempo which has meant alarm and 
danger since time began in New Guinea. 
BOOM-boom-boom-boom! .. . The hills 
took up the sound and echoed it. The 
tree-trunks separated the concussions in- 
to a myriad lesser sounds. And Kendall 
woke and in one movement came to his 
feet with a revolver out and ready. 
Only thirty seconds past, the jungle 
had been utterly still. Darkness so dense 
as to be tangible, emphasized by the 
sharp-edged speckles of white-hot moon- 
light which filtered down through the 
jungle-roof. Silence so complete that 
one could distinctly hear the occasional 
liquid slapping sound of a droplet of 
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condensed moisture falling from one 
leaf to another. 

That was what had been. Now the 
drums filled all the night. Nearby, they 
were a tumult. A little farther on, they 
were a snarling growl. Even miles and 
miles away they kept their note of sav- 
agery, a monotonous, sullen muttering. 

Kendall stood listening, gun out, for 
perhaps five seconds. Then he nodded 
to himself and composedly bent down 
and began to lace his boots. Loosening 
them had been his only concession to re- 
pose, anyhow. 

Two hundred miles from Port Mores- 
by, in the middle of the Bismarck Moun- 
tain country, a white man is no such 
demigod he may be elsewhere. There 
the prowess of the white race is only a 
legend men are free to doubt. But ortho- 
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doxy requires full faith in the magical 
powers of drums and such occult objects 
as, say, the devil-devil stone of Kulata. 
The drums were booming now and the 
devil-devil stone was in process of prov- 
ing its power. It had already drawn the 
two white men up from the coast on a 
mere report and the pledged faith of a 
devil-devil doctor. At least, Tompkins 
said good faith was pledged; but his word 
was not especially good, and no devil- 
devil doctor can be trusted at all. 

The devil-devil stone had drawn them 
here. Report said that it was a crystal 
which glittered when’ the sun shone on 
it. That it was shaped like two pyra- 
mids placed base to base. That no water 
would wet it. Further, report said that 
it was nearly as large as a man’s fist, and 
that it conferred invulnerability, brav- 
ery, bloodthirstiness and sex-appeal up- 
on its devotees. It was certain that con- 
fidence in its powers had made the folk 
of Kulata more than usually murderous, 
and that the village contained several 
times the normal number of smoke-cured 
heads. 


All New Guinea likes human heads. 
When properly prepared, they are 
money. But white men like diamonds, 
and by its description the devil-devil 
stone was a big one. 

Kendall made ready for immediate 
travel. His repeating rifle, half a dozen 
padded sticks of dynamite, the lightest 
of light packs. He showed no sign of 
panic, though. The drums meant devil- 
ment. Their tempo meant alarm. Alarm 
meant battle, murder, and sudden death. 
And Kendall was exactly where he was 
most likely to become involved in all of 
them. But the fact that he was still alive 
was proof that he had not actually been 
discovered, and if the drums were beat- 
ing because traces of his passage had 
been seen, then the more coolly he acted, 
the better were his chances. At that, his 
chances weren’t really good. 

Making ready, he continued to listen 
intently. He located the source of the 


drumming and swore a little, without 
heat. The drums sounded in the village 
of the devil-devil stone, Kulata. He and 
Tompkins had traveled ten horrible days 
to get to that village in hopes of a highly 
improbable business transaction with its 
devil-devil doctor. The transaction re- 
quired either complete secrecy or a good- 
sized army. They had tried for secrecy. 
But it looked like they weren’t getting 
it. Kendall swore dispassionately, felt 
of his rifle and settled his revolver, then 
turned to his companion. 

Tompkins wasn’t there. 

For one second, for two, Kendall stared 
about him. Tompkins had lain down as 
he did and it was reasonable, inevitable, 
that he should have awakened when the 
drums began. He ought to be right here?’ 
But he wasn’t. 


Kendall bent down suddenly im the 
darkness. His fingers rustled on small 
green things. The earth was cool where 
Tompkins had been. The green things 
his body had crushed were erect again. 
That meant he’d been gone for some 
time. He’d stolen away. He must have. 
And to slip off in the darkness meant— 
well, it certainly meant betrayal. Consid- 
ering Tompkins’ abilities, Kendall rather 
grimly decided that it meant suicide too. 


BOOM-boom-boom-boom! The drums 
kept on. Rhythmically. Steadily. Unwav- 
eringly. In a tempo which was itself 
hysteria, and assuredly calculated to pro- 
duce panic in any one for whose hunting 
it signaled. 

Kendall slipped his pack over his 
shoulders. He slung his rifle handily 
ready. He took three swift, noiseless 
steps—and heard a crash nearby. He 
swung to face it. Whispered, terror- 
racked blasphemies came out of the dark- 
ness. Kendall said evenly: 

“Steady there, Tompkins! There’s no 
time to lose, since you’ve messed up 
things. Come on!” 

More crashings. Little speckles of 
moonlight disclosed Tompkins’ figure 
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as he came stumbling forward. His face 
was a mask of terror. 

“°EIl’s poppin’!” he gasped. “The vil- 
lage—full 0’ devils! Full of ’em! Gord! 
Don’t leave me!” 

“Hurt?” demanded Kendall. 
bad?” 

He ran his hands over the trembling 
body which crowded close to him. He 
noted full preparation for travel. Not 
only weapons, not only the padded dyna- 
mite-sticks, but the pack and the ra- 
tions which were needed for the trip 
back to the coast. Tompkins had used 
him for guide, for companion, for guard 
on the way up. And he’d thought he 
could duck out . 

“You’re not hurt,” said Kendall curtly. 
“Come on!” 

But then, on the instant, he tight- 
ened his grip on the other’s arm in a 
wordless, imperative command for si- 
lence. He had heard something. 

The drums, of course. Their echoes, 
flung from mountain-flank to mountain- 
flank; the murmurous, re-echoed sound 
the tree-trunks added to the din; but 
something else. It was men. 


Kendall reached to the padded sticks 
of dynamite behind him. He twisted a 
bit of fuse from his pocket. He fitted 
it into place, pinching it off at an accu- 
rately timated length. He bent low 
and a furtive light flickered. Something 
began to fizz, emitting small sparks. He 
covered it with leaves. 

“Come along,” he said quietly. “I’ve 
no time to deal with you now. I will, 
though! Come along and don’t make any 
noise!” 

He led the way. Tompkins followed 
him. For the first few minutes their aim 
seemed to be speed even at the cost 
of silence, and they covered ground 
swiftly. The little white-hot specks of 
moonlight that filtered down here and 
there were an astonishing amount of 


“How 


help. And primary jungle, too, is not the 


impenetrable tangle secondary stuff is. 
There were places where some cutting 


would have been desirable, but they 
forced their way through. And it would 
have seemed that the thunder of the 
drums should have drowned out even 
such noises as they made. But Kendall 
knew better. 

“Now be still!” he commanded under 
his breath, at a time and spot of his 
own choosing. “No hurry now, if we go 
quietly.” 

Tompkins panted. His teeth chat- 
tered. 

“They—saw me!” he gasped. “Devils!” 

“The drums told me they know a white 
man was about,” said Kendall grimly. 
“You keep quiet.” 

They waited. The devil-devil drums 
kept on, kept on... 


THEN, between beats, they 
stopped. 

The silence that fell was 
: deathlike. The drums had been 
a mudien but an overwhelming uproar. 
Their rhythm had been hypnotic and 
compelling. It had seemed as if the 
very jungle quivered to their beat. They 
stopped, and the ear-drums of the two 
white men ached with the stillness. 

Kendall held his companion in a grip 
of iron. 

“Still!” he hissed savagely in his ear. 

There were little rustling sounds. They 
might have been the whisper of leaves 
in a vagrant puff of air, or the movement 
of some crawling thing upon the jungle 
floor, or literally nothing at all. But to 
Tompkins they were devils, such devils 
as he had seen not long since, masked 
and hooded and dancing with an obscene 
solemnity among the houses of Kulata. 

A bird chirped sleepily. There was a 
rustling off to the right. An indefinable 
sound off to the left. The jungle sud- 
denly became full of half-heard little 
sounds, all combining to make a stillness 
that was full of menace. 

Kendall’s fingers tightened as Tomp- 
kins’ breath became audibly terrified. 
Then there was an authentic sound 
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nearby and in a patch of moonlight a 
Thing appeared. It was, unquestionably, 
a devil. It had the head of a bird, except 
no bird was ever so huge. And there 
were jaws in which teeth showed whitely, 
and colossal, staring eyes. Another mon- 
strous Thing drew near. And this had 
the face of a nightmare, and it stared 
behind with another face as ghastly and 
as incredible as the face in front. The 
two monstrosities conferred, with human 
legs supporting them and human hands 
grasping spears above. 

Kendall watched, motionless. And 
then, a mile or more away, there was a 
sudden rending explosion. It was the 
sharp, crisp bark of dynamite. The two 
Things whirled and raced for the source 
of the sound. And there were rustlings 
and even crashings here and there to 
right and left, while the echoes of the 
explosion went from crag to peak all 
among the mountains and came back 
fainter and yet more faint until they 
died away. 

“And that,” said Kendall dryly, “is 
that. We've got to find a good place 
to hide out in.” 

“Get away!” panted Tompkins in sud- 
den hysteria. “Get away! The—the vil- 
lage, full of devils—” 

Kendall smiled without any mirth. 

“By the costumes, they were initiating 
somebody into one of their secret socie- 
ties.” His voice changed. “You got that 
stone, didn’t you? Hand it over!” 

Tompkins jumped. 

“T didn’t get it!” he cried shrilly. “TI 
—I was scoutin’ around the village, ex- 
pectin’ to get in touch with old Imru 
an’ make the bargain he’d promised. 
An’—TI tol’ you what happened! They 
- saw me!” 

Kendall looked at him. Tompkins 
protested shrilly. Kendall led the way 
off into darkness. 

“You said,” he commented tonelegs- 
ly, “that you’d arranged a deal with 
Imru. He’d trade the devil-devil stone 


for some sleight-of-hand apparatus. He’s 
traveled, and he’s decided that even the 
devil-devil stone doesn’t go over quite 
as well as a few trick balls and vanishing 
handkerchiefs. He’s right. The devil- 
devil stone is probably a hundred-carat 
diamond or better, but it isn’t worth as 
much to him asa vanishing rubber cigar.” 


He swung around a monster jungle- 
tree and started to climb a steep slope. 


“You told a pretty plausible tale,” he 
added detachedly. “Quite plausible. You 
were to give him the apparatus and show 
him how to work it in exchange for the 
devil-devil stone. But you had me come 
along, risking my neck, because it was 
too hair-raising a trip for one-man alone, 
and it had all to be done in secret. To- 
night you ducked out on me. You went 
to the village. You killed the devil-devil 
doctor and got the devil-devil stone—” 

“T didn’t!” protested Tompkins shrilly. 
“T ’aven’t got it, Kendall! I ’aven’t!” 

“And you planned to leave spoor lead- 
ing to me. When the Kulata warriors 
had found and killed me, they wouldn’t. 
be looking for another white man. You’d 
be free to head back for the coast.” 

Tompkins cried vehemently: 


“T never! S’elp me, Kendall, I never 
did! Gord! I wouldn’t—” 

“You were almost back to me, leaving 
a clear trail,” said Kendall, “when 
the drums began. So they didn’t see you 
in the village, or the drums would have 
started sooner. They found somebody 
dead by a white man’s weapon. The 
drums started, and you lost your nerve. 
Which is going to cost you something! 
You’d better give me the stone.” 

Tompkins’ voice was shrill as he de- 
nied impassionately that he had the dia- 
mond. He continued to deny it as the 
two of them fought their way upward, 
up a steep hillside, and ultimately, some 
three hours later, over a divide which 
dropped them into a dark and moonless 
valley where the sound of the hunt be- 
hind them was lost. 
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BUT that hunt had not 
stopped. A time-fused stick 
of dynamite, set to go off when 
the village warriors would have 
passed it, had turned out well. The 
watriors were almost upon the white 
men when the dynamite went off. But a 
dynamite explosion is so distinctively a 
white man’s noise that they had turned 
about, thinking the white man was at 
bay behind them. They made a mistake, 
but they did not abandon the hunt. 
Their mistake merely gave the white 
men nearly ten hours start before day- 
light and some hours of tracking straight- 
ened out the matter. 

Meanwhile the white men traveled 
hard. When dawn came they had climbed 
and descended mountain-flanks for what 
seemed eons, and they were perhaps fif- 
teen miles in a direct line from the vil- 
lage of the devil-devil stone. They were 
weary and draggled, and all night they 
had strained every nerve for speed. In 
consequence, their trail was fairly clear. 

At last they rested, where an upcrop- 
ping of rock forbade trees to grow for a 
certain space. They could see for many 
miles to eastward, where the mountains 
they had crossed rose toward the sky, 
and beyond them other mountains, and 
beyond them yet more mountains. They 
were all fotest-clad and infinitely peace- 
ful, with woolly clouds clinging irregu- 
larly to their upper flanks. The sun sailed 
upward and the jungle began to steam 
with the heat of it. The world was quiet 
and still. A little hum of contentment 
seemed to come from all about the hori- 
zon. It was beautifully restful. The 
two white men lay still, staring backward 
across the valley they had traversed in 
the last precarious darkness before the 
break of day. 

“There’s a village,” said Kendall pres- 
ently. He looked at his compass and 
back at the two or three patches of visi- 
ble palm-leaf thatch, from about which 
many small curls of white smoke arose. 

“What do I care?” asked Tompkins 


sullenly. He was worn out, was Tomp- 
kins; like Kendall, he was scratched 
and scarred by thorns, and he was dir- 
tied and stained by falls in mud or 
against climbing veins. He expanded his 
original question, looking at Kendall 
with small, red-rimmed eyes. 

“What the hell do I care?” 


Kendall brought his rifle around to 
where it would be handy. He checked 
something again by the compass. 


“We went close to that village last 
night,” he said gently. 


“What’s the matter with that?” 


“Just,” said Kendall, “that there are 
bush-paths around that village, and 
they’re bare earth in the daytime and 
have a skin of soft mud at night. Our 
tracks will show.” 


Down in the village a measured, rhyth- 
mic hubbub arose. There was a fitful 
breeze, and the sound came only in 
gusts, but it was a drum. And the tempo 
was that of alarm. 


Tompkins swore hysterically. 


“The bloody utus know we're ’ere! 
We're sunk, Kendall! We're gorn!” 
Kendall regarded him with scorn. 


“To be sure. You are. You'll never 
get through, with what’s ahead of us. 
You’d better give me the stone, Tomp- 
kins. You'll never get through with it.” 

Then something seemed to draw his 
attention away. He stared at a certain 
spot at the jungle’s edge. 

“T ’aven’t got the stone!” shrilled 
Tompkins. “I ’aven’t got it—” 

But Kendall’s rifle interrupted him. It 
crashed suddenly, and a fuzzy-headed 
man leaped convulsively into view and 
dropped out of sight again. 

“T think,” said Kendall softly, “that 
we'd better be moving.” 

He moved swiftly into the jungle once 
more. Tompkins stumbled after him, al- 
ready exhausted. 
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BUT that was only the begin- 

ning. The second valley on, 

Tompkins received an arrow 

through the light pack that 
still clung to his shoulders. 

And before they reached the mountain- 
flank that was the valley’s farther side, 
a flung war-club hit Kendall from be- 
hind, and would have broken his spine 
had it not happened to strike first upon 
the rifle slung across his back. There had 
been no sign of any assailant; but while 
Kendall floundered on the ground, pain- 
fully getting out a revolver, he heard 
Tompkins screaming. 

He was fighting three human mon- 
strosities at once with his clubbed rifle. 
They were tattooed and scarified and 
decorated with streaks of lime and orna- 
ments of bone, and one of them was in 
the act of launching an excellent spear- 
thrust when Kendall opened fire between 


Tompkins’ legs. Which ended that bat-_ 


tle, but spread the alarm of their pres- 
ence through this whole valley. 

They went on desperately, and slid 
down into another precipitous chasm 
between two mountains, and there they 
walked slap into the tiniest of possible 
villages before they knew it. The sur- 
prise was mutual. Naked, frizzy-haired 
women were cooking, and bare, pot-bel- 
lied children looked up from their play 
to gaze goggle-eyed at the weary white 
men, and warriors regarded them in 
paralyzed amazement. 

“Keep on! Don’t stop!” Kendall said 
sharply. 

And he fumbled a dynamite stick out 
of its padding and touched a match to 
its ready fuse. The two white men stum- 
bled straight on through the village, and 
Kendall tossed the fizzing stick of explo- 
sive into the tiny devil-devil house, 
squarely between the legs of the dum- 
founded devil-devil doctor. 

The explosion came at a highly favor- 
able time, because the thirty odd war- 
riors of the village had recovered just 
enough from their amazement to realize 


that two especially valuable white heads 
were about to leave the village on their 
original shoulders. The warriors were 
moving toward the white men, when the 
front of the devil-devil house opened out, 
and the roof blew up blazing, and the 
most especially holy devil-devil image 
tore itself to bits. 

It was some time before the shattered 
nerves of the warriors recovered, and 
when they did there was more trouble 
afoot. New and strange warriors ap- 
peared, of neighboring and therefore hos- 
tile tribes, trailing the two white men 
with a passionate eagerness, and annex- 
ing any stray loot or heads that came 
their way. ee 

Kendall and Tompkins, in fact, were 
the spear-point of a surge of warfare 
that swept across the mountains. Where 
they stumbled through a valley and were 
sighted, the warriors arose and hunted 
them. When they fought their way des- 
perately into the next valley, the war- 
riors of the first followed anxiously and 
seized the opportunity to kill and loot 
the local inhabitants while pressing after 
the white men. Always behind came 
the warriors of the village of the devil- 
devil stone. It was not possible to avoid 
such pursuit forever, yet the mutual 
hostility of the pursuers worked for the 
fugitives. 

In New Guinea, a village, or at most 
a valley, is a nation itself. One may 
steal a woman from a neighboring vil- 
lage, or take a head, and be assured of 
the support of public opinion in the prac- 
tise of long-established custom. So that 
while the several groups of hunters after 
the heads of Kendall and Tompkins 
might be said to be united in the effort, 
there was no cooperation. There was 
rivalry, yes. Eager rivalry, which was 
spiced by homicide and seasoned by loot. 

To the fugitives, all this was unknown. 
All Tompkins knew was the agony of 
continuing to flee with exhaustion weigh- 
ing him down. Before sunset they had 
fought three separate times and had 
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heard the yells of half a dozen combats 
behind them. When darkness fell, they 
knew that the news of their coming had 
somehow gone before them. When they 
staggered over the last divide they could 
force their legs to climb, there were 
drums going in the valley ahead. 

That was the last straw. Tompkins 
was sobbing with fatigue and Kendall’s 
normally composed face was gray with 
weariness, They stood tottering upon 
their feet and looked down into the vast 
dark gulf before them. The moon had 
not yet risen, and there were merely 
innumerable stars in a sky of utter black, 
and huge darknesses rearing upward all 
about—they were mountains—and a 
black, blank obscurity ahead. Out of 


drums. Booming, rumbling, pounding 
came more faintly but no less ominously 
be echoes, but might be drums in villages 
were beating for the hunt and 
slumped*to the ground. 
Kendall smiled queerly at him, rock- 
“Done, are you?” he asked gently. 
on. It’s your fault we’re in this mess, 
“I ’aven’t got it!” wailed Tompkins. 
and misery, while the sound of drums 


that obscurity came drums. 

They were hurrying drums. Menacing 
drums, growling of battle and murder 
and sudden death. And from behind 
the rumbling of other drums. To right 
and left were throbbings faint enough to 
yet unencountered. 

~ “gy ALL the drums in all the world 
hee the death of two white men, 

and Tompkins wailed and 

“They’ve got us! I’m done!” This in 
sobs. “I ’ave to rest, Kendall!” 
ing on his feet from fatigue and blinking 
to keep his eyes from closing. 

“Done? Then give me the devil-devil 
stone and I'll let you sleep! I’m going 
anyhow. I thought we-came up here to 
trade, not murder.” 

“S’elp mé Gord, I ’aven’t got it!” 

He went on in an abandon of despair 
rose to the stars all about them, and 
Kendall waited, patiently rocking. 


But suddenly Kendall turned his head 
and listened. 

“Here are more of them. Get up and 
fight, Tompkins.” 

And figures rushed suddenly from no- 
where, and rifle flames spat through the 
darkness and war-clubs flailed, and 
Tompkins emptied a revolver apatheti- 
cally from a sitting position on a rock. 
The spitting of pistols rose to a roar and 
died down again, and Kendall swore 
wearily. 

“That tears it,” he said tiredly. “That 
noise will bring all creation down on us!” 

Then a wounded man groaned, and 
Kendall went over to make sure he 
wasn’t dangerous. He found him strug- 
gling feebly, lime-streaked and scarified 
and unspeakably tattooed, spun around 
and dropped by a heavy-caliber bullet. 
But he could walk, and Kendall regarded 
him with weary speculation. Then he 
fumbled for the padded sticks of dyna- 
mite. There were only two left. 

“Tompkins,” he said unemotionally, 
“hand me some dynamite. We'll get a few 
winks of sleep.” 

“What?” said Tompkins exhaustedly. 
“what you goin’ to do?” 

Kendall worked, binding the sound 
arm of the wounded man firmly to his 
side. He strung out ten feet of cord and 
fastened a padded package. Five feet 
more and he bound in another. 

“A stick of dynamite,” commanded 
Kendall again. “If we live till we get this 
chap going, he’ll end our troubles for to- 
night.” 

Twice again he bound heavily padded 
bundles to a cord that trailed from the 
now standing man. He struck a match. 

“They’ll see,” said Tompkins exhaust- 
edly. 

“Of course,” said Kendall. Something 
fizzed. He moved. Something else 
fizzed. A third and fourth thing spat 
little sparks in the utter blackness. 

“Here, you,” said Kendall kindly, 
“these sparks are devils. Auve—laupa 
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—ove—devils! They’re going to get you. 
Run away! Moao! Onakana! Aulau!l” 

One of the fuses spat more brightly 
than before and the wounded man yelled 
and fled. The padded bundles bounced 
and sparked as they trailed after him. 

“Now up the hill!” commanded Ken- 
dall wearily. “Get up, Tompkins! I’m 
going to take the stone away from you 
in the morning, but now get up the hill!” 

A stick of dynamite went off with a 
shattering roar a few hundred yards 
away. The hillsides echoed and re-echoed 
the sound bewilderingly. Tompkins at- 
tacked the slope, whimpering exhausted- 
ly, while Kendall followed. They went 
a dreadful three hundred feet up. A 
second explosion sounded, a long dis- 
tance away, and screams followed it. 

The two white men slept. Instantly, 
heavily, and utterly without caution. 
But they were shielded by a patch of 
jungle growth from the moonlight which 
presently poured down upon the world. 
They did not hear the other dynamite 
explosions, nor the incidental noises 
which arose when the warriors of five 
different valleys encountered each other 
as they hastened toward the sounds 
which only white men could make. They 
did not hear anything. They slept. 

But Kendall twitched a little in his 
sleep and once, toward morning, he woke 
with a start. Tompkins dreamed, and he 
was whimpering indistinctly: 

“TI ’aven’t got it, Kendall! S’elp me!” 

In the morning they awoke together 
and_Tompkins snarled at him because he 
was refreshed, and Kendall was smiling 
queerly at the instant that an arrow 
whizzed within an inch of his head. A 
single enthusiastic hunter had _ back- 
trailed a warrior who had been chased by 
devils, and had found the white men’s 
spoor. And he was an ambitious young 
man, wherefore he essayed to kill at 
least one of them without outside help, 


when he found them. And when they had . 


killed him instead, they knew that their 
gunfire would direct pursuit again. 


They were partly rested, now, and 
they had a fair lead. But they had no 
time to lose and word was somehow pass- 
ing between villages. About noon a drum 
began to boom off to their right. Tomp- 
kins cursed it, but Kendall led the dive 
off their course and they missed the men 
of that village. Then, just before sun- 
down they saw the smoke of signal-fires 
and heard drums booming dully, so they 
traveled desperately all that night. 

Their evasions were not always suc- 
cessful, though. They lost count of the 
times they fought. They plunged on 
through jungles and swamps and hostile 
country, tearing their clothing and their 
flesh. They slept while marching, wak- 
ing only when they crashed into some 
monster jungle-tree. They fought while 
weariness unutterable numbed their 
limbs, and their eyes blinked and closed, 
even when aligned along their rifle- 
sights. And always behind them there 
were hunting men, eager, enthusiastic 
hunting men. And always, somewhere 
about a changing horizon, there was a 
drum beating the sullen, rhythmic, 
BOOM-boom-boom, the signal of battle 
and murder and sudden death. 

And always, too, Tompkins gave way 
to despair. A hundred times he flung 
himself down, completely spent, cursing 
all things with sleep-drugged lips and 
swearing in a husky whine that he could 
not go on.... And a hundred times Ken- 
dall grinned drearily at him and would 
not let him rest unless he gave up the 
devil-devil stone as the price of sleep and 
death. And a hundred times Tompkins 
protested shrilly that he did not have the 
stone, and somehow staggered to his feet 
and followed as Kendall led on. And 
drums beat to the north of them, to the 
south of them, and sometimes the whole 
horizon seemed to mutter with the 
malevolent distant booming of the 
drums. 


They ceased to hear them. They went 
on through centuries of flight. They 
ceased to speak, save in eroakings of 
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the essentials of flight. They nearly 
ceased to eat, but Tompkins drank fe- 
verishly when he could. Life itself be- 
came flight, and flight, an obsession and 
a delirium. 

They were skeletons, clothed in tat- 
tered rags, fleeing in an exhaustion so 
complete that at no time were they fully 


conscious of anything. Tompkins wept 
weakly as he staggered in Kendall’s 
wake, weeping because he could not lie 
down and be killed and never again 
have to move. He kept on only because 
Kendall urged him to rest. Kendall told 
him, croaking, that as soon as he slept 
he would be searched for the devil-devil 
stone and left alone. But always Tomp- 
kins whimpered hysterically that he did 
not have the shining magic of Kulata— 
and fought his way onward. 

i. AND then, suddenly, there 
\ were men about them. Frizzy- 
\2 haired men with the scarifica- 
~ tions of old tattooings upon 
their faces, and Kendall and Tompkins 
drearily raised their rifles to fight again. 

“Hold hard, Tompkins! Don’t shoot!” 

Tompkins dazedly looked about him 
and really saw his surroundings for the 
first time in many days. There was water 
visible ahead, which could only be the 
Gulf of Papua. And there was a palisade, 
and a flagpole on which the Union Jack 
was flying, and the frizzy-haired men 
wore uniform blouses above their loin- 
cloths, and were obviously members of 
the New Guinea Native Constabulary. 

Kendall rocked on his feet and grinned 
tiredly. He looked at Tompkins and he 
marveled detachedly at the wreck of the 
man. He pulled himself together, a scare- 
crow with deep-sunk eyes. He addressed 
the staring Constabulary men. 

“You go along big fella marster,” said 
Kendall kindly. “Tell him two-fella ta- 
tao come along plenty dam’ quick.” 

The frizzy-haired men departed, be- 
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cause, whatever his appearance, Ken- 
dall’s manner was that of the white man 
who commands and is to be obeyed. And 
Tompkins blubbered abruptly in a sud- 
den hysterical relief. But he stopped 
short. He did not cast himself down to 
rest. He looked suspiciously at Kendall. 
And Kendall smiled at him. With fa- 
tigue-stiffened fingers he brought his 
rifle around to convenient reach. 

“Now,” said Kendall gently, “we set- 
tle up. I’ve let you keep that stone so 
far, because without it you had no back- 
bone. And I needed you to fight. But 
now I’m taking that stone away from 
you because, since we're safe, you'll feel 
you have to kill me to have it all for 
yourself. And I shan’t let you kill me. 
So you'll give me the stone. Now.” 

Tompkins faced him truculently. 

“T ain’t got it!” he snarled shrilly. “I 
ain’t got it! I never did ’ave it!” 

Kendall brought his rifle to accurate 
line with Tompkins’ heart. 

“I’m going to give you your split,” he 
said as gently as before, “but if you 
don’t turn over that stone before those 
troopers get back, I’m going to kill you 
and take it, if I have to cut your body 
into little pieces to find it. And I mean 
it, Tompkins.” 

He did mean it. Tompkins saw that 
he did. From truculence he turned to 
terror. He whimpered, groveled, wept. 

“They’re coming back,” said Kendall. 
“T can’t waste any more time, Tomp- 
kins. Give me the stone.” 

Tompkins slavered with pure panic, 
protesting hysterically. Kendall’s finger 
tightened on the trigger of his rifle. 

So Tompkins gave him the stone. 

“Tt’s larger than I thought,” Kendall 
observed dispassionately. “I'll sell it in 
Sidney and split with you there.” 

Then he yawned prodigiously. He was 
very tired, was Kendall. 


ISHMAEL 


By Berton Braley 


I AM Ishmael, son of Hagar, and the seed of Abraham, 
My trail is through the wilderness, my home is—where I am. 


And while I wander far and wide, my brother waxes fat, 
It’s pretty soft for Isaac, but I do not fret at that. 


I do not envy Isaac, or his acres, or his kine, na 
I am Ishmael the Archer, and the wilderness is mine! 


And when the game is plentiful my arrows bring it down, 
And from the plodding caravans that move from town to town, 


I take some little luxuries to which I am inclined, 
The property of Isaac and of others of his kind. 


Is famine in the wilderness? I do not pine and weep. 
I rustle Isaac’s cattle, and I drive off Isaac’s sheep. 


And Isaac calls for constables and sends them out in haste, 
I let them follow me awhile, then lose them in the waste. 


I am Ishmael, son of Hagar, I am lithe and brown and lean, 
Can Isaac taste the joy of life with gusto half so keen? 


Can Isaac’s cooks design a sauce that in the last degree 
Is such a spur to appetite as hunger is to me? 


Can Isaac’s silken dalliance be sweeter to desire 
Than kisses of a desert lass which stir the blood to fire? 


And what does Isaac know of life that laughs in face of death— 
My wealthy brother Isaac, who is soft and short of breath? 


I, master of the wilderness, he—slave of gold and gear; 
He, bound by law and custom; I, roving free and clear, 


Sire of a lusty nomad breed, swift, wary, strong and slim 
Which soon will harry Isaac’s seed as now I harry him! 


Sarah drove me and mother out. The Lord, He let it be; 
He knew what suited Isaac and He knew what suited me, 


Me, Ishmael, son of Hagar, pioneer of no man’s land, 
Whom the sheltered clan of Isaac will not ever understand! 
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ON ‘THE PROD 


The life story of a Texas bad man 
last of three parts 


By Clyde Wantland 


‘(The story so far) 

At the age of fourteen, facing his first 
judge and jury, Ben Thompson outlined 
the code which was to make of him the 
rowdiest, flashiest, possibly the most 
ruthless killer that ever came out of the 
border states. 

“Why did you shoot Theo Brown, 
your playmate?” the judge demanded. 

“He dared me to.” 


“But why did you shoot to hit him?” 

“Hell, that’s what you shoot for, ain’t 
it—to hit? Damn a feller that shoots to 
miss!” 

They sent him to the penitentiary 
that time, but he was released within a 
few months. And for a time he con- 
founded his critics. For in Austin, in 
the fall of 1858, he stood off a Com- 
anche raid single-handed, killing five and 
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holding Packsaddle Pass until help ar- 
rived from the city. Thus began and 
ended the last Indian raid into Austin, 
the raid which began and ended Ben 
Thompson’s only whole-hearted exploit 
on the side of Jaw and order. Shortly he 
was to show himself in the character 
that has lived in history. 

After a notorious knife duel in New 
Orleans, he enlisted with Colonel Bay- 
ler’s regiment at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Before the outfit had reached 
its first objective, trouble struck, with 
Thompson at the bottom. In a dispute 
over military funds, he killed two officers 
and ended his first enlistment a fugitive 
from the flag he had sworn to defend. 

The next three years were crowded in- 
deed. He married in Austin, joined the 
famous Colonel John S. (Old Rip) 
Ford’s rangers, stayed with them long 
enough to become a hunted man on both 
sides of the Rio Grande, led a notorious 
band of renegades—and stopped them 
from raiding a Confederate customs 
house—and capped red months of border 
raiding by a blazing gun battle over a 
faro game in Laredo, which ended with 
two men dead and a city looking for his 
blood. 

He had hit the border at its wildest, 
had set it aflame, had made a name for 
himself that is still a tradition, and de- 
parted, all within two months. But 
more was yet to come. Ben Thompson, 
forking a stolen mule, was headed for 
Corpus Christi, in search of new excite- 
ment. 

Thompson finally concluded a truce 
with Old Rip Ford and was given per- 
mission to raise a company for depre- 
datory service against Federal wagon 
trains on the Santa Fé trail, but the war 
ended before anything of importance 
was accomplished, and Thompson 
promptly found himself under arrest by 
Federal authorities. But iron bars 
couldn’t hold him long—not with a ten 
thousand dollar offer to join Maxi- 
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mnilian’s army in Mexico. A whispered 
palaver, a bribe—and he was on his 
way. 

Maximilian fell within six months, and 
Thompson, ravaged by yellow fever, 
made his way back to Austin, almost 
immediately to serve a_ penitentiary 
term for felonious assault on his old 
Nemesis, Theo Brown. On his release 
he hit the trail for Abilene, where Texas 
cattle followed the longhorn trail to be 
bartered for Kansas gold. A saloon 
which he opened having been taken by 
Wild Bill Hickok in his temporary ab- 
sence, he shifted to Ellsworth. 

Here the long smoldering feud be- 
tween Kansas and the boys from the 
Lone Star State broke out. It was but 
natural that Thompson should become 
the spark to set off the explosion. Furi- 
ous because a Kansan had double- 
crossed him in a gambling deal, he stood 
off an armed, partisan mob so success- 
fully that the entire police force was dis- 
charged. 

Ben decided to take a sightseeing trip 
to Leadville. Within a few days he met 
an old enemy of Mexican days. There 
was the flash of a knife, four blasts from 
Ben’s six-shooter and the assailant was 
dead. Thus ended Thompson’s pleasure 
trip to Leadville. But more dangerous 


trips lay ahead. 
i 
i Leadville the war between the 
: Santa Fé and D&RG for pos- 
Se session of trackage rights 
into Royal Gorge was at white heat. 
The Santa Fé had possession of the 
terminal facilities in Pueblo, but holding 
them against their adversaries was a 
matter of grave concern. Both sides 
began hiring fighters. Good tough killers 
were worth up to fifty dollars and there 
was work for hundreds of them. 


CHAPTER VI 
HIRED TO KILL 


WHEN BEN came down from 
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The Santa Fé offered Ben Thompson 
$5,000 to do nothing but hold the round- 
house against all comers. He needed the 
money, so he took his first and only job 
as a hired killer. 

By the terms of this contract, however, 
Ben showed a new side of his nature; he 
specifically declined to resist any court 
order, any court process, or any duly 
qualified officer of the law. 

He agreed to hold the roundhouse 
against all mobs and all unauthorized 
assailants and he did this so well that the 
other side offered him $25,000 to betray 
his employers. 

This Ben declined to do. 

There were two persons killed in skir- 
mishing around the roundhouse, but Ben 
was directly connected with neither 
affair. 

Then the courts intervened; writs were 
issued; the affair became so complicated 
that every other man was an officer of 
some kind or another. And Ben Thomp- 
son, tired of his réle of hired killer, re- 
turned to Austin in the summer of 1879. 

Ben returned to Austin riding the cow- 
catcher of the Katy engine that drew the 
train to town, having a great time—and 
he had had one all up the line, according 
to advance reports of his journey wired 
ahead. As was his custom, he had @ 
good audience to witness his arrival and 
entertained them with shooting out the 
lights in the station, then playfully com- 
mandeering the engine and doing a little 
railroading on his own. His railroad 
experience in Pueblo had apparently 
opened to him a new experience that he 
liked. 

Sobering up in a couple of days, he 
entered the local gambling fields by 
taking over a half interest in the Senate 
Gambling Halls, over the Iron Front 
Saloon. 

Presently, however, another whim 
struck him and he decided that Austin 
was altogether too boisterous. So Ben 
decided te run for city marshal and 
inserted this notice in the local papers: 
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To the good people of Austin: 

I have been solicited by a number of 
good citizens to become candidate for 
city marshal. No man from the highest 
to the humblest can charge me with dis- 
honor or dishonesty. I can truthfully say 
that I have always been the friend of the 
weak, and most of the difficulties at- 
tending the independent life I have led 
were incurred by sensitive love of fair 
play and an impulse to protect the timid 
and the weak. I have a family of inter- 
esting children growing up... . No good 
and law abiding citizen shall have oc- 
easion to regret electing me ... the law- 
less will take warning. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ben Thompson. 


Ben launched his active candidacy 
with a couple of quarts of hard liquor 
the following week. His zeal for clear- 
ing up Austin, plus the liquor, resulted 
in an immediate crusade without the 
benefit or sanction of the law. Ben had 
sold out his interest in the Senate 
Gambling Halls; now he decided the 
place must close, along with all the 
others in town. 


The papers tell best of his efforts. 


Ben Thompson, single-handed and 
alone, last night effected what the com- 
bined authorities of the city and county 
have so long failed to accomplish. Ben 
decided the keno games over the Iron 
Front should be closed, so he raided the 
game. In walked Benjamin, and, draw- 
ing his pistol, began firing into the 
“globe”. There was a stampede from the 
house and, of course, keno was busted. 
Ben put an end to the gambling there; 
we are glad for the fathers and mothers 
of the young men who gambled their 
hard earnings. Yet the conduct of Ben 
Thompson is inexcusable. The rights of 
property are sacred as the rights of life, 
and the owner had a right to expect pre- 
tection of the law against this wanton 
destruction. 

But it seems that Ben has got all the 
officers bulldozed. When it is known that 
he is in one of his defiant, reckless moods, 
the officers invariably give him a wide 
berth. They actually avoid him and run 
like craven cowards. It seems that Ben 
ordered the officers to let him alone, in 
ease he became a little playful with his 
musical pistol. On either of the nights 
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he has. beon rampaging and raising hell he 
could have been arrested. Special police 
were appointed to make the arrest; they 
saw Ben shooting around generally, 
sometimes afeat, then in the saddle, then 
in his carriage ... the special police hur- 
ried to their homes and went te bed. 


To give the proper atmosphere to his 
crusade, Ben had decked himself out in 
clothes that he thought a reformer might 
wear. In his somber garb he ran afoul 
of some boys from over on the San Saba 
in town for the night. They were out for 
a little fun themselves. and did not know 
or recognize the solemn gentleman who 
came down Congress Avenue, top-hatted, 
frock-coated, swinging a gold-headed 
cane. 

The boys decided to have some fun, 
so one of them knocked the high hat into 
the gutter. Ben took the joke good- 
naturedly, got the hat and put it back 
on. Then the same youngster crunched 
it down on the head of the wearer; still 
the solemn erusading gentleman did 
nothing. But when they knocked the 
hat off again and stamped on it, Ben 
decided the joke had gone far enough. 

‘Do you know whose hat you’ve just 
stomped in the mud?” asked Ben. 

“Don’t know, Parson, and don’t give 
a damn,” replied the rowdy. 

“Maybe not, son, but you’ve got a 
little surprise coming. Where you from?” 

“Over in the San Saba country— 
whoopee!” 

“Sure enough? Well, P’ve got some 
friends over that way and I want them 
to know you met me. I’m Ben Thomp- 

A half dozen mouths flew open; the 
little crowd of revelers began to fade 
away. Out came Ben’s six-shooter. 

“Stand still, son,” he said to the 
leader; “I won’t hurt you much; just 
want to crop you so you'll remember 

_meeting Ben.” The lad faced Ben; the 
revolver roared; the boy was neatly 
nicked in the left ear. - 

With his home town now in fairly good 
moral shape, Ben decided he would take 
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a trip back to Kansas City. No train 
being due to leave that night, Ben went 
down te the roundhouse, persuaded a 
crew to man an engine for him, and, 
again riding the eowcatcher, had a great 
time until he fell asleep, when a. tol- 
erant engineer took him in the cab and 
then put him to bed up the line. 

Ben’s political debut, begun so aus- 
piciously, dwindled and almost died; in 
the voting two months later, however, he 
received more than nine hundred. votes, 
even though he was absent. 


BEN RETURNED to Austin 
in time for the Christmas holi- 
days. 

On his arrival back in town 
various business men and joint keepers 
took steps to prevent a recurrence of a 
Thompsonian crusade, in case the capri- 
cious Ben should decide on another. 
Many of the more hardy among them, 
despairing of the local police force, had 
obtained officers’ commissions for them- 
selves and their employees. 

Mark Wilson, hard-boiled Irish pro- 
prietor of the Senate Bar and Variety 
Show, secured for himself a commission, 
two six-shooters, and a sawed-off shot- 
gun; he secured for his head bartender 
a similar commission and a similar 
arsenal; he also had the mayor detail 
two special police to help him keep the 
peace. 

Wilson had been warned that Thomp- 
son was particularly vicious against 
places in which women were permitted to 
hustle, and he, an old head, was de- 
termined to run his business as he had 
always done. He had onlys been in 
Austin a few months, but he had heard 
plenty about Austin’s famous gun- 
thrower. 

Christmas Eve fulfilled all gloomy 
anticipations at Mark Wilson’s Variety 
Show and Saloon. 

But, as evidence from all sources later 
proved, Ben was not rampaging this 
night. He was not drinking to any. 
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extent; he was not even playful. Yet 
swift tragedy was to follow. 

A show troupe was presenting “East 
Lynne”; the house was crowded. 

Ben entered and took a seat on a 
drinking table just to the left of the 
stage and across the room from the long 
bar. 

Mark Wilson was behind the scenes, 
assisting in getting the show started, 
when some reveler set off a bunch of 
fire crackers under a chair. Wilson 
rushed out in front of the curtain and 
another of the playful celebrants dabbed 
a handful of black paint over his florid 
face; the usual rowdyism was under way. 

One of the special police arrested the 
lad who set off the fireworks and was 
leading him outside when Ben inter- 
vened. 

“Tf you'll let that boy go, I’ll see that 
he behaves the rest of the night and then 
reports to the mayor in the morning,” 
said Ben. There is no evidence that the 
special policeman protested, or that 
there was any argument. But Wilson 
was riled already and had heard that 
some one would have to kill Ben Thomp- 
son. 

Wilson now darted back into the 
wings and appeared with a shotgun. 

“Clear that aisle by Ben Thompson,” 
he roared.*’“This is his time to go!” 

As the audience melted away from 
Ben, Wilson fired once, shot too low, and 
only a few buckshot found lodgment in 
Ben’s thighs. 

Ben’s deadly revolver roared three 
times and Mark Wilson slumped down 
dead. 

Chris Matthews, behind the bar, 
swung his shotgun into action, but be- 
fore he could fire he also dropped, 
mortally wounded. The special police 
melted away with the crowd and Ben 
Thompson was alone with the actors and 
actresses huddled behind the scenes. 

Ben surrendered. He was placed in 
jail that night and held without bond at 
a hearing the next morning before 
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Justice of the Peace Fritz Tegener. 
Within a few days he was released on 
$5,000 bond, after a hearing on a writ 
of habeas corpus. He stood trial that 
fall and was acquitted, evidence show- 
ing conclusively that he was in no 
manner the aggressor—just a bad bet 
to go up against at any time. 


BEN AGAIN ran for city 

§ marshal in the city election of 

1882 and triumphed. The. 

following item in the States- 

man shows Ben going about his official 
duties: 


A Chicago lawyer was taking deposi- 
tions on Wednesday before the United 
States commissioner in a suit about some 
barbed wire fence, when Marshal Ben 
Thompson was sworn and examined. The 
Chicago lawyer sought to diseredit Ben’s 
testimony by asking some questions 
about his past. This led to a general muss 
and inkstands, paper-weights, and bottles 
flew about terrible. The lawyer was not 
fatally hurt. Texas is the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 


The Texas press roundly criticized the 
Austin citizenry for electing to high office 
a man of Ben Thompson’s notorious 
character, but Austin stood by its famed 
citizen and the defense of Ben Thomp- 
son became one of the raging issues of 
the day. The net result was to serve 
a warning to rowdies and bad men that 
Austin was now under control and a 
good place to miss when bent on hell- 
raising; the bad men took the hint and 
Austin became Texas’ most law-abiding 
city. 

There is no doubt at all but that Ben 
now felt his responsibility to his friends 
who so valiantly upheld his attempt to 
get back to sane living and respecta- 
bility. So far as the records show, and 
so far as old timers recall, Ben now 
shelved his turbulence, cut out the booze, 
and tried to become a good family man 
and a conscientious officer of the law. 

He kept his good resolves until June, 
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when he visited San Antonio on official 
business, While in the Alamo City he 
met many friends; one drink led to 
another, and presently Ben was in Jack 
Harris’ notorious gambling and vice den, 
bucking Jack’s monte game. 

Ben lost heavily; Jack ran a game that 
no one beat. Ben caught the dealer, Joe 
Foster, putting a fast one to him and 
then Ben went on the prod and did 
something that had never been done 
before—he turned the Jack Harris dive 
inside out; he smashed the furniture; he 
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horses and mules—‘‘wet,” legitimate, 
tame, wild, branded, unbranded—any- 
way. 

Jack Harris had handled this trade. 
His little two-story joint on the corner 
of Soledad Street and Main Plaza was, 
for all practical purposes, a fortress, 
manned by seasoned gunmen. The fact 
that Ben Thompson took it in and then 
turned it out isa tribute only to his 
prowess when under full steam; it was no 
indication that any one else could do it. 
Ben couldn’t do it again, so every one 


demolished the bar. Then he caught a 
train and returned to Austin. But before 
he went friends warned him that he was 
marked for slaughter if he ever stepped 
inside Jack Harris’ place again. 

Jack Harris was a big man in San 
Antonio at that time; he was a power in 
local politics, virtually controlling the 
mongrel, underworld vote. He was a 
hard man and ran a place for hard cus- 
tomers, of which San Antonio had more 
just then than possibly any city of equal 
size on the American continent. 

The ancient city of the Alamo was 
now the horse and mule capital of the 
world; traders and buyers from as far 
away as England and France were here 
by the hundreds; gold flowed freely to 
thousands of hard men who secured 


said, and the saying reached Ben’s ears. 

The Texas legislature, then in session, 
left Austin on a special train the after- 
noon of Friday, July 11, 1882, for a week- 
end trip to Laredo. At the request of 
some of the solons, Ben accompanied 
them, the party arriving in San Antonio 
late that afternoon. 


While at the station friends warned 
Ben that he would not be safe on 
the streets of San Antonio; the word was 
out to get him on sight. This, of course, 
decided Ben not to continue to Laredo; 
he was bound to investigate this danger. 


On his drive from the station he 
stopped for many drinks; when he 
arrived on Main Plaza he was his old 
roaring, bellowing, terrorizing self. He 
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serenaded Jack Harris’ place from all 
sides. 

“Come on out, you _ yeller-bellied 
dogies that’s been livin’ off of women; 
come out and fight like men!” 

No one came out, so Ben went inside 
and ordered a drink at the crescent- 
shaped bar. 

“Where’s all these damn killers hid- 
in’?” he roared. Ben now had a good 
audience; the plaza was banked with 
people at a safe distance. 

“Stick around, hombre,” said the bar- 
keep. “They’ll accommodate you pretty 
soon.” 

Jack Harris had been at home on Ben’s 
arrival. Notified of his presence, Jack 
hurried to his joint. 

As Ben went out through the swing- 
ing door to the south, Jack entered from 
the Soledad Street door, to the east, 
hurried to the ticket office, secured his 
sawed-off shotgun and took a position 
behind the cover of a Venetian blind, 
giving him a sweep of the south door. 
His other men flew to arms now that the 
leader was in place; Billy Sims came to 
life upstairs; Joe Foster and two special 
police got set. 

Ben stepped outside. 

“Where’s Jack Harris?” he roared. 

“He just stepped in at that other 
door,” a bystander informed him. 

Ben kicked open the swinging door. 

The Venetian blind fluttered as Jack 
Harris brought his shotgun to play on 
Ben. Three times Ben’s deadly revolver 
roared and Jack Harris, the prize bad 
man of the Alamo City, slumped down 
dead. In a jiffy, Ben Thompson had the 
place to himself. 

Ben surrendered to Phil Shardien, city 
marshal, was placed in the Old Bat Cave, 
San Antonio’s famed jail, where he was 
held without bond. 

This killmg stirred San Antonio as no 
other killing in its long, bloody history 
had done. Jack Harris had power, 
money and friends and they now moved 
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heaven and earth to convict Ben Thomp- 
son by employing the following special 
prosecutors: Judge Thomas J. Devine, 
Maj. T. T. Teel, Tarleton & Boone, An- 
derson & Anderson, Fred Wallace, prose- 
cutor from the district to the west, beside 
the local prosecutor, Fred Cocke. 

The excitement was unabated for 
months. Finally, late the following year, 
Ben was brought to trial and was 
acquitted! But he had spent eighteen 
months in the San Antonio Bat Cave, 
had resigned as city marshal of Austin, 
and all his high hopes of reforming had 
vanished. 


CHAPTER VII 
TRAIL’S END 


c THE FENCE cutting, the 
vandalism, the bloodshed that 
et barbed wire brought to 
Medina county almost proved 
the old stockman’s saying that “ba’b 
wire shore played hell with Texas.” In 
no other part of the state did the intro- 
duction of wire fencing create more strife 
and leave a bloodier trail than it did in 
the county adjoining Bexar to the west. 
’ During 1883 conditions in the war-torn 
county grew steadily worse, and early in 
1884 control of the local affairs almost 
passed out of the local officers’ hands. 
The factions by this time had organized 
into compact fighting units, and the 
casualty list steadily mounted and in- 
cluded more than one officer. 

It was at this critical time that appeal 
was made to the United States Marshal, 
Hal Gosling, for reinforcements. He 
answered by naming as a deputy one 
Edwin Vance. 

Deputy Vance, in turn, called to his 
assistance King Fisher, deputy sheriff 
of Uvalde county; and presently a degree 
of order was restored rapidly in Medina 
county, without the firing of another 
shot, and without the sacrifice of another 
life. Vance reckoned correctly that the 
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very magic of King Fisher’s name was 
all that was needed. 

The Federal grand jury in San Antonio 
returned a number of indictments grow- 
ing out of the disturbances to the west; 
and some of the cases were docketed for 
trial in the spring term of the local 
Federal court in 1884. 

Thus it happened that the Medina 
county officers, Vance, Fisher, and Fred 
Niggle, marshal, were in San Antonio the 
second week in March of that year. 

On Thursday night, March 10, the 
local court recessed over the weekend. 
Friday morning, with no work in sight 
for a day or so, the three officers, at the 
suggestion of Marshall Niggle, decided to 
go to Austin and collect $500 reward 
money which they claimed for conviction 
of two fence cutters. 

The trip to the capital was more of a 
holiday, sight-seeing excursion; in addi- 
tion to the three visiting officers, the 
party included Marshal Gosling, Fred 
Bader and Joe Shealy. 


They left on the morning train and 
arrived in Austin shortly before noon. 
And down at the station the party met 
Ben Thompson. 

Ben, with a flourish, delivered to the 
visiting group the keys to the city. 

“It’s yours for the day,” he declared, 
“and your money is all counterfeit.” 


It was quite a gala occasion for Ben. 
Only a few weeks earlier a jury in San 
Antonio had acquitted him on a murder 
charge in connection with the death of 
Jack Harris. 

At Miller’s livery stable, Ben hired his 
favorite team of spirited bays and turned 
them over to his guests. 

Within an hour or so after arrival of 
the San Antonio party, it became appar- 
ent that Ben was out for a large day. 
In his later years he had developed a 
weakness for the glossy “stovepipe” hats 
then in vogue. Ordinarily, Ben wore the 
five-gallon hat of the stockman; when, 
however, he was in a more jovial mood, 
he invariably secured one of these two- 
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foot silk toppers. Austin, Laredo, or 
Dodge City had learned to expect be- 
wildering happenings when Ben Thomp- 
son appeared on the streets arrayed in 
one of these silk hats. 

By noon Ben was lashing his bays up 
and down Capitol Avenue, his big dog, 
Chico, on the seat beside him; and atop 
his shaggy, abnormally wide head the 
silk hat perched. 

Ben had developed the art of having 
a good time to a fine point, and in his 
frolics the tall hat played a rather odd 
part. One of his pranks was to insert 
his knife through the crown, leaving an 
inch or so of the point protruding. To 
start off an introduction, Ben would then 
bow low to the person he had selected as 
his partner; and, apparently losing his 
balance, would topple and lunge forward. 
His new acquaintance would always 
appear surprised when the knife point 
stuck him. Some, not knowing who their 
playful friend was, objected to this crude 
humor; but those who knew Ben Thomp- 
son always tried to laugh it off. It was 
far safer. 


Dad Wahrenberger’s saloon was the 
seat of the day’s festivities; and in it and 
around it the visitors milled as their 
exuberant host entertained them with a 
typical Ben Thompson party, with Ben 
doing most of the two-fisted drinking. 

As for King Fisher, he took cigars for 
the most part. Never a heavy drinker, 
this fabulous figure from the Nueces 
brush country was, in his general de- 
portment, the direct opposite of the 
Austin wildcat. In their extended 
careers along the frontier, King Fisher 
and Ben Thompson had been thrown 
quite a bit together and were regarded 
as friends. And, in achievements and 
reputation, King was second only to 
Ben. 

When in the right mood, Ben fre- 
quently would speculate on the time 
when he might possibly add to his collec- 
tion of scalps that of King Fisher. Today 
he again broached the subject. 
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“If I'd get you, King,” Ben roared, 
pounding the table, “that’d fix my rep 
for all time. Some day I think Ill try 
it.” 

“That'd be plain suicide, Ben,” King 
Fisher counseled. And then, as one gun 
fighter to another, King explained one of 
Ben’s weaknesses that apparently no 
one else had noticed. 

“At least thirty seconds before you 
get ready to kill, Ben,” King said, “your 
eyes pop like flint. I’ve seen others with 
that same failing, and I always watch the 
other fellow’s eyes. If your eyes ever 


pop twice while you are facing me, I'll 
kill you.” 


y EVEN BEFORE the killing of 
Jack Harris, Ben had been for 
| many years a sort of an inter- 

aus city issue. San Antonio had 
been “Ben Thompsoned” on more than 
one occasion when the pride of Austin 
visited down that way. And when he 
stormed the Harris gambling house 
alone, turned it inside out and killed the 
local big man, Ben assured himself of 
abundant trouble any time he came 
down there. 

The fact that Harris died with a 
sawed-off shotgun in his hand, and was 
facing Ben, mattered little except to get 
Ben an “acquittal. Harris left behind 
him a corps of able lieutenants who 
promptly warned Ben never to again 
come near the Harris place. 

Therefore, when Ben announced his 
intention of returning to San Antonio 
with the visiting party, he got only dis- 
couragement from every one. 

The train for San Antonio left Austin 
at four o’clock; and long before that hour 
the six visitors were devising ways to 
catch the train and leave Ben in Austin. 

They sneaked away one at a time and 
went to the station. To Deputy Vance 
fell the task of diverting Thompson’s 
mind until the train pulled out. Vance 
walked him up Capitol Avenue, un- 
hitched the team and bays and with 
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‘stormy night for San Antonio. 
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Thompson returned them to Miller’s 
stables. Here Vance was able to slip 
away. He hurried to the station in time 
to catch the train as it pulled out, and it 
appeared that all was well. 

The train backed out of the station, 
crept across the bridge and made the 
customary stop at a suburban station in 
the edge of Austin. Just as it got under 
way again, Vance heard a commotion 
down the road from Austin. Looking, he 
saw a cloud of dust; and from it emerged 
the team of bays in a wild gallop, with 
Ben Thompson standing in the seat of 
the careening buggy, lashing them with 
a whip. He overhauled the train, pulled 
the buggy up alongside the rear plat- 
form and leaped, landing on his hands 
and knees, but safely aboard. As the 
driverless bays came to a prancing halt, 
Ben began making himself at home. 

When the train arrived in San Antonio 
three hours later, Ben had used his hat- 
and-knife trick in so many informal 
introductions that only the brim of the 
silk topper remained, and this he wore 
sometimes as a hat and more often as a 
collar. The return had been exclusively 
a Ben Thompson excursion. Ben had 
brought aboard an ample supply of 
liquid refreshments, and he was by now 
entirely out of control. : 

Any one versed in reading the signs 
of that day could have predicted a 
And 
none of the local party had bargained 
for what was now in store. 

Marshal Hal Gosling, accordingly, 
called Phil Shardien, San Antonio’s chief 
of police, and notified him. Shardien 
acted promptly; he revoked all leaves of 
absence; kept his day police on duty for 
the night; and, as a final precaution, sent 
an extra detail of three officers for duty 
at the Harris place. 

As for their part, the honkatonk man- 
agers, Billy Simms and Joe Foster, “fort- 
ed” the Old Jack Harris Variety show 
for Ben Thompson. They reasoned that 
the Austin bearcat was inevitably bound 
to try and take them in sometime during 
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the evening. And they made elaborate 
plans to kill him when he did. 

In a curtained box of the show the 
managers stationed Larry McLaughlin, a 
a part-time bartender and all round 
killer; Harry Tremaine, an actor of parts 
with slick, oily hair, and a way with 
women—one of the vermin that Ben 
Thompson hated above all living crea- 
tures; and a drifting gunman known only 
as Canada Bill. 

McLaughlin was armed with a thirty- 
thirty carbine. Tremaine had a 44 
Winchester. Canada Bill had a rim-fire 
Henry rifle. 

Their orders were simple. 

“Kill Ben Thompson when he enters.” 


JUST HOW much money 
the killers got will never be 
known. An old ex-ranger, 
who should know, has said the 
assassins were promised $5,000 for a 
neat job, but actually were paid only 
fifty dollars around. Sporting men and 
gamblers in the know placed the figure 
at $1,000 to be cut three or four ways, 
according to those who claim that a 
fourth man was also in the assassination. 

As the returning party were making 
ready to disperse at the local railroad 
station on A.stin Street. Ben observed 
an Austin party preparing to board a 
train here. Ben hailed them, and with 
a notebook and pencil “interviewed” 
them to get “an item for his paper.” 

As they were parting, one of the 
women in the party cautioned Ben 
against “going around that Harris place.” 
This reference was interpreted by Ben 
as a challenge. Had there been any pre- 
vious likelihood of keeping him away 
from the place, the woman’s remark at 
the station had dissolved all doubts; she 
had planted in his inflamed brain seed 
that was to speedily bear fruit. 

Vance and the other officers now 
washed their hands of Ben. They felt 
that in notifying the local police they 
had done all they could. Only one of 
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them really knew Ben and that was 
King Fisher. 

Therefore, King volunteered to go with 
Ben and iry to get him quieted and get 
him to bed. The others took cabs from 
the station, but King walked Ben up 


and got him stopped on Alamo Plaza. 


There he induced Ben to eat a hearty 
supper; and with that over he took Ben 
to Turner Hall to see the current show. 

Until ten o’clock it appeared that the 
night was to pass off more or less quietly 
and the expected turmoil averted. Then 
Ben roused himself and, brushing aside 
the counsel of King, started across town 
to Main Plaza with the announced inten- 
tion of seeing the vaudeville and variety 
show in the Harris place. 

At ten-thirty-five, Ben and King 
arrived and entered the Soledad Street 
door of the Jack Harris Variety Show 
and Gambling Palace. Ben then bought 
two tickets to the show upstairs. 

At the top of the stairs an attendant 
requested them to check their guns. 

“A new house rule,” he said. “All 
guests must check their guns.” 

Ben snorted his refusal on general 
principles. King refused because of the 
fact that he was an officer. Finally the 
pair were admitted. 

Thompson and Fisher walked upstairs 
and took seats in the balcony. From a 


' blond beer hustler Thompson ordered a 


drink and King Fisher took a cigar. 

Thompson then sent for Billy Simms, 
who was the main manager of the place 
since the death of Jack Harris. Joe 
Foster, another partner, was seated a 
few rows down nearer the stage. 

Joe Foster and King Fisher were warm 
friends. When McNelly’s rangers put 
King Fisher in the San Antonio jail, Joe 
Foster for several weeks paid for the 
extra meals served him from the res- 
taurant. Joe Foster liked and admired 
the fabulous terror of the upper Nueces 
country, as did many another man who 
knew King Fisher. 
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Billy Simms obeyed the Thompson 
summons and came, taking a seat be- 
tween King Fisher and Ben Thompson. 

Then King Fisher called to his good 
friend, Joe Foster: 

“Come up here, Joe; I want you to 
meet my friend, Ben Thompson.” 

“Tve met him,” Foster _ said. 

“Have a drink,” King Fisher invited. 

“No.” 

“Have a smoke.” 

“No.” 

Then Joe Foster arose, 
flushed. 

“T don’t drink nor smoke with them 
kind of damn cattle,” he said, pointing to 
Thompson. “He killed my best friend, 
Jack Harris—” 

A Ben Thompson roar filled the house 
and electrified the air. The beer hustling 
girls ducked for cover. 

Joe Foster streaked for his gun. 

Ben Thompson had his gun in his 
hand, but Jacob Coy, policeman, grabbed 
Ben’s arm as his gun roared and Joe 
Foster slumped with a bullet through his 
left knee. 

King Fisher, the volunteer peace- 
maker, pushed Coy aside and grabbed 
his rowdy friend, Ben Thompson. King 
never made a play for his gun. 

Then the concealed assassins let the 
clenched ‘pair have the works. 

From the curtained box rifles spouted 
a steady flame. Ben was shot nine times 
in the right side, between the forehead 
and the thigh; King Fisher was shot 
seven times, the first bullet entering the 
left side of his brown beaver hat just 
above the bow. 

Then one of the paid killers clambered 
out of concealment, walked over and put 
a bullet through the left eye of each 
writhing figure. He was paid to do a 
neat and a thorough job and you could 
not take chances with men like Ben 
Thompson and King Fisher. 

From three blocks down Commerce 


his face 
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Street, a reporter from the Express was 
rushed to the scene and found this: 


When your reporter reached the scene 
the two bodies were weltering in blood, 
and were laid out side by side, their hair 
and faces carmined with the life fluid. 
The stairs leading up to the scene of the 
horror were as slippery as ice and the 
walls were stained and the floor tracked 
with bloody footprints. 

Dissolute white-faced women crowded 
around with exclamations and broken 
sobs. “Which is Ben Thompson?” 
they asked. “And which is King Fisher?” 
Thus, even in death, the grim reputation 
of the men stood forth strong as ever. 

Thompson is shot twice through the 
brain. . . . King Fisher is also shot 
through the brain. .. . He was deputy 
sheriff of Uvalde County, is about 27 
years of age ... has a wife and 
family. . .. He lay with his arm across 
Ben’s body, as though unwilling in death 
to desist from the desperate defense of 
his friend... . 


Deputy Marshal Ed Vance and Fred 
Niggli were in their hotel across the 
plaza when the killing took place. Vance 
rushed to the scene and arrived before 
the bodies were moved. He is still living 
in San Antonio and is believed to be the 
only survivor of that fateful party. 

He says he found the guns of King 
Fisher still in their holsters, with neither 
showing evidence of having been fired. 

And thus was written on March 11, 


. 1885, the most talked of and the most 


memorable chapter in San Antonio his- 
tory since the fall of the Alamo. 

Ben Thompson and King Fisher lived 
at a time when only men of their type 
climbed to the top. Both men still have 
more friends than critics in Texas. Both 
men left families. Both men were high- 
handed and reckless, Both were swept 
up in a stream of violent, surging life as 
it was on the old frontiers. 

But they lived by the gun and by the 
gun they perished, even though each of 
them was entitled to a more honorable 
death. 


THE END 


THE CAMP-FIRE 


Where readers, writers and adventurers meet 


REDVERS DENT is known to 
? Camp-Fire readers under his pen- 
name, Redvers. His first story ap- 
peared in our magazine in 1929, under 
the title, “Cry Havoc”, the serial ver- 
sion of his book “Show Me Death”. 
There was considerable comment at the 
time as to its authenticity. The argu- 
ment was nipped in the bud by the fact 
that the Imperial War Museum of Brit- 
ain asked for a copy of the book to be 
placed in the Archives of the museum, 
being the only war novel of its type so 
honored. Then the “Bibliotheque et 
Musee de la Guerre” of Paris asked for 
copies of the magazine which contained 
the story “Cry Havoc” to be placed in 
their Museum. 

Today, in the French War Museum in 

Paris, those copies of Adventure are 
placed among their archives as authen- 
tic war documents. French historians 
of the future will be studying the maga- 
zine to gain data on the Great War. 
- W. Redvers Dent is thirty-five years 
of age and has led rather a busy life. In 
1915 he ran away to enlist in the Ca- 
nadian Army and saw service for eigh- 
teen months in France, being in the bat- 
tles of Sanctuary Woods, the Somme, 
Vimy Ridge, Hill Seventy and Paschen- 
daele. In 1918 he was given leave to 
Canada and later was transferred to the 
Siberian Expedition, seeing service on 
the Siberian front for six months. He 
was invalided home in 1919 and was 
given one year to live. 


After taking on various selling jobs, 
he took up his ‘schooling where he had 
left off, and entered the Episcopalian 
ministry, and in 1927, after many happy 
years in the Ministry, his health began 
to break down again. It was at this 
period that he started to write and, after 
the success of “Cry Havoc”, decided to 
take up writing as a profession, his 
health not permitting his continuance in 
the Ministry. 

He says he made the discovery that 
one of the worst things that can happen 
to a writer is immediate success. To 
quote him: “TI had to learn writing from 
the ground up and for the last five years 
I have been engaged in, that and am now 
slowly coming back. I married in 1921, 
have five children and live at Port Syd- 
ney, Muskoka. I hope someday to be a 
writer.” 


ON Armistice Day, R. A. Marr, Jr., 

professor of civil engineering at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va., 
sits down and writes the following let- 
ter. It’s the kind of letter we don’t print 
here often (if we did, you might accuse 
us of being prejudiced in favor of our- 
selves) but such letters always send a 
warm feeling around the editorial staff, 
and editing looks like a good business. I 
guess an editor is lucky—he gets his 
share of criticism all right, quick and 
vigorous, but he also gets letters like this 
one. My sympathy goes to the men— 
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and there are many—who work in an 
unbroken silence about their jobs, 
whether their work is good or bad, hav- 
ing to assume from the silence that it 
must be all right, or adequate, good 
enough. That system seems better suit- 
ed to a battery of machines than to hu- 
man beings. 


I have read Adventure many years and 
got @ real kick when I picked up the anni- 
versary edition and feund “Galloping Guns,” 
by Arthur D. Howden Smith, based on the 
desertion of a V.M.I. Cadet to join up with 
Chew’s Battery. 

Strangely, November 11th is our “Foun- 
der’s Day” so today we are holding a joint 
celebration. As you may know this small 
school gave over two theusand officers to the 
forces of the United States in the late war. 

May I say that you publish a very wonder- 
ful magazine. It is the finest magazine that a 
youngster could lay his hands on. I am a 
very unorthodox college professor and insist 
on my students reading much beside text 
beoks, and “plug” Adventure to them, par- 
ticularly your excellent Ask Adventure serv- 
ice. 

If at any time you are in this region, please 
come by and let me show you a school that 
tries to teach character and manhood. Today 
my thoughts turned to some of the “very 
gallant gentlemen” that I knew in °17-18 
and I wanted to write a line of appreciation 
to the magazine that stands for all they 
represented. 

Sincerely, 
—R. A. Marr, Jr., 
a Prof. Civil Engineering. 


OMEWHERE I once read an article 
on the ten most intelligent animals. 
I thisk the elephant was rated first, the 
monkey second, the dog third or fourth, 
the horse abeut fifth er sixth. Also I saw 
a nsovie of monkeys being caught by 
rice in hollowed cocoanut shells, some- 
thing I had heard but regarded only as 
a goed story. But they thrust their fists 
inte the holes in the shells and couldn’t 
get them out because they wouldn’t let 
go of their handfuls of rice. Here an ex- 
navy officer tells us of a monkey on a 
ship that figured things out to a point, 
but then always got stumped. 
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Having read your magazine from the time 
they brought out Volume One, down to and 
including the present day, (E. & O. E.) which 
means when I was in France and couldn’t 
buy it, I think I rate the same distinction of 
the rest of the old-timers who write Camp- 
Fire again and anon. 

I get an awful kick from the Tough Bos’n 
and the ship’s mascot, the monk. The first 
one was the monk showing Bos’n how to tie 
knots. But the first prize goes te Mister 
Monk for swiping the paint pot and getting 
into the ventilator and cussing out Bos’n when 
he comes around and sees what has happened 
to his paint work. Second prize goes to Bos’n 
for buying the “monkey on a string” on the 
last number. Man, it’s happened. 

The artist on Mr. Monk has a wicked 
imagination. If he wants it, PH tell him 
about the famous monk on the Niagara that 
used to climb the mast and when they yanked 
on his chain he used to pull it up, but he 
never could fathom the idea of belaying the 
end. So as he pulled, he paid out on what 
he collected, and to hear him swear when 
somebody yanked again on the bight, was 
funny. You can prove this story by writing 
to R. H. O’Brien, who was a Canal Pilot at 
Panama, the last I heard of him. He was 
“Exee” on the Niagara during the war, and 
it was his monkey. 

Likewise, who was it in the Ask Adven- 
ture that was such a whizzer of a small 
boat man? He made a cruise to the Bahamas 
one time in about a 14-foot boat. Anyway, 
here’s the story. On that trip he ran out of 
water and was darned hard up for every- 
thing and all at once along came a craft, (no 
lights) and he croaked out, “Ship ahoy, what 
ship is that?” And the answer was: “This is 
the Suicide Club.” It was the same R. H. 
O’Brien who answered the hail. That inci- 
dent was written up in Camp-Fire some years 
ago, and the small boat man told it, but E 
never did see any answer as to his knowing 
what ship it was. O’Brien told it to me 
years before when he was Executive Officer 
and I was First Lieutenant in one of the 
Santa’s in the Cruiser and Transport Force. 
We were darned proud ef our service m 
that outfit. 

If you print any of this, leave the name 
off. But you might say that I’d like to hear 
from any and all of the crew on the “Santa 
Cecelia’ C. & T. F., U. S. N. who ws fondly 
known as the “101 Ranch” to her personnel, 
enlisted, rated, and commissioned. 


E. PEACHEY, of Greenhithe, New 
* Zealand, also has a comment on 
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the monkey but adds a note of sym- 
pathy. Incidentally, a copy of the cover 
has been sent to Mr. Peachey. Please 
don’t any of the rest of you ask—there 
are none left. 


With regard to thé cover: depicting the 
sailor and the monkey, I think that the re- 
marks of J. H. Mitchell are particularly apt. 
In the course of my caréer as a yachtsman, 
lasting about five weeks in 1922, I found 
quite as much difficulty with knots as our 
sailor friend seems to be having; while the 
monkey’s expression shows that he is obvi- 
ously the teacher, and cannot understand the 
difficulty experienced by the sailor. I may 
say that I practised the knots on any kind 
of rope, cord, or twine that I could find so 
I don’t think that the kind of cord used 
amounts to a dot in the argument. While on 
the subject, is there any chance of my get- 
ting hold of a copy of the picture? It seems 
to be just the kind that would appeal to the 
children of my class at school. My copy of 
the magazine has gone on its travels to the 
Leper Island with the cover intact through 
an oversight. All my copies are sent there 
when finished with, as the exiles upon that 
island have little to do but read in their 
spare time. 


AX ex-Foreign Legion comrade gives 
us a new reason why Legionnaires 
prefer Lebel rifles—from J. Arthur, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 


The remarks about Georges Surdez by 
Gifford S. Chamberlain are an irresistible 
temptation for me to drop a bundle of sticks 
into the Camp-Fire. 

First, let me tell the cockeyed world that 
Surdez knows the Legiow—quite as well as 
I know the Legion of 1917-19. 

His statement about the fusil mitrailleur 
Chauchard is absodarnlutely correct; he even 
spells Chauchard correctly, and many 2 
sergeant-fourrier spelled it Chauchat on his 
requisition lists. 

Another thing Surdez knows is that the 
Chauchard sounded different from the Le- 
bels, even when used as a single-shooter. 
There are two reasons for it. First, while 
. the caliber was the same as that of the Lebel, 
the cartridge case was slightly larger and 
contained heavier powder load, than the rifle 
cartridges, as we learned quite early in the 
game, when some dumb bunny sent us a mess 
of Chauchard cartridges to use in the Lebels. 
Second, the Chauchard had a short funnel- 
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like shield fastened to the muzzle, to shield 
the flash, and the report naturally echoed 
from this sheet-steel shield. 

Only in one instance did Surdez slip up— 
when he stated that the Lebel uses a loading 
clip, of five cartridges for the rifle, and three 
for the carbine. It’s the other way around. 
All the rifles I have ever seen took three- 
eartridge clips, as did practically all of the 
carbines. Late in 1918 some of the men on 
returning from the non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ school at Saint Maxient brought with 
them carbines made for five-cartridge clips, 
but had to use three-cartridge clips in them, 
as five-cartridge clips were never issued in 
eur outfit. 

As to the tubular type of Lebel, it is true 
that Legionnaires prefer them. Anybody who 
got hold of one could always swap it for a 
clip type of rifle, and get plenty of pinard 


A SCORPION can’t sting itself to 
death, says James B. Sumner, of 


- Ithaca, New York, apropos of a Camp- 


Fire discussion recently. And neither, 
says he, can a cobra. 


Recently I read the statement that if a 
scorpion is placed within a ring of glowing 
coals, at first it tries desperately to escape; 
then, finding this to be impossible, it com- 
mits suicide by stinging itself. Your readers 
may be interested to learn that this myth 
was disproved in 1887 by A. G. Bourne, 
while living in India. He describes in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, volume 42, 
page 17, how he used three species of scor- 
pions in his research and found that not 
only was suicide never attempted but that 
scorpions are immune to their own stings, 
and to those of another scorpion, just as a 
cobra is unaffected by its own bite or by the 
bite of another cobra. 

—James B. Sumner, Ithaca, N. Y. 


mone of the men who fought in armor 

had about as much mobility as the 
Statue of Liberty, but Dr. Fred G. 
Whamond, of Chicago, quotes history to 
tell us there were exceptions—mighty 
men who perhaps got around with as 
much ease in iron suits as some of our 
citizens do on a golf course. 


King James V of Scotland was able to_ 


“leap into his saddle with full armor on. The 


Earl of Crawford (Beardie Crawford), was 
also able to do that and did it in London, to 
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show he was net chained to his saddle while 
in combat. King James V was a splendid 
athlete, and wrestled with his subjects when 
in disguise. He alse went into arenas with a 
skin over him and a club in his hand, chal- 
lenging anyone te combat on horse or foot, 
armed as they pleased. 

Ripley, in his “Believe It or Not” pictures, 
has Rob Rey in full armor. Reb was pro- 
scribed and hunted as an outlaw and cer- 
tainly would not be likely to carry a full 
suit of armor when his life depended on 
speed. Rob never saw a full suit of armor 
likely. The Seot (Scottish Highlander) de- 
pended upon speed, not armor, in his fight- 
ing. James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, a 
brilliant leader of mobile forces in the Seven- 
teenth Century, may have worn armor at 
times, but at one time his Scots were facing 
a body of mailed cavalry, regarding them 
dubiously, doubtful of smashing them. Mont- 
rose said, “Gentlemen, let us fight them in 
our shirt sleeves.” They smashed up the 
armored horsemen. 

The English people and Knights thought 
Crawford was a wizard when he leaped from 
and into his saddle in armor. An armored 
knight could hardly rise when he fell with 
or off his horse, and so was liable to he 
robbed and even his throat cut by camp fol- 
lowers after a battle. The Scots (Highland- 
ers) could march thirty miles and fight a 
battle afterwards. Cauld they passibly do 
that with armor? 


OOD letters have come in from these 
Camp-Fire comrades, and I wish to 
acknowledge them: 


we 

R. N. Cliequennot, Albany, N. Y.; J. J. 
Faulkner, Hastings, H. B.; Wilbur F. H. 
Radeline, Fort Armstrong, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii; Charles N. Brinkman, Santa Clara, 
California; Thomas Q. Lempertz, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Frank R. Farnham, Boston, Mass.; 
N. Q. Fox, Birmingham, Ala.; Michael Koval, 
Mammoth Carve, Kentucky; William A. 
Bewie, Maplewood, New Jersey; Dr. E. E. 
Rosaire, Houston, Texas; Joseph Higgins, 
New York City; EB. F. Mayne, Grosse Ile, 
Michigan; Paul Sevender, Houston, Texas; 
George B. Cluett, 2nd, Troy, N. Y. 
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eee how little things make us 
. form international likes and dislikes. 
Some of you will find your feelings mixed 
over the Ethiopia yarn in this issue. I 
assume that because of a similar reaction 
of my own. 

A friend told me of a British friend— 
a very British friend—who arrived in 
New York recently in a state of consid- 
erable misery. The man had worked in 
Bogota for several years, had belonged 
to a club there where members did not 
pay cash across the bar for their drinks. 
The bartender just placed the cost on 
their accounts. 

Coming north, his ship stopped at 
Havana. At a bar there he met two 
Boston chappies. They were deuced fine 
fellows. They asked him to have a 
drink. He accepted. He asked them to 
have a drink. They accepted. His fel- 
low-feeling for Americans increased; he 
hoped they felt the same way about 
him. Then he looked at his watch. 

There was just time for him to catch 
his ship. The steamer was sliding past 
Morro Castle, and he was still beaming 
over his pleasant talk with the Ameri- 
cans when a sudden realization smote 
him as he stood at the rail. He hadn’t 
paid for his round of drinks. He’d just 
walked out and left the bill. 


He hadn’t given payment a thought 
because he had been so long in the habit 
of havimg it charged to him without a 
word spoken about it. 

He feels worse about it than neces- 
sary, perhaps, but he liked those Boston 
men and kicks himself all over the lot 
when he wonders if they’re saying: 
“Englishmen?” Snort. “We met one in 
Havana, and he, etc... .” 


H. B. 


ce ASK 


information you can’t get elsewhere 


4 eon tales from the captain’s table— 
about Madagascar. 


Request:—Recently, in conversation, a 
ship’s captain gave a glowing account of the 
underdeveloped gold resources of Madagas- 
ear. The natives, he claimed, all carried a 
poke of bullion. This captain also said the 
highest part was a vast table land covered 
with a rank growth of wild grass, and that 
millions of wild cattle roamed the plains. 
Are these things true? 


—D. A. Hatfield, 
Downieville, Calif. 


Reply by Mr. Ralph Linton:—I am afraid 
that your friend, the ship’s captain, was 
stringing you. There is some gold in Mada- 
gascar, and both natives and white prospectors 
carry on rather unproductive placer mining 
for it. None of the white prospectors I met 
was able to make more than a bare living. 
There have been no rich strikes, in spite of 
the fact that prospecting has been going on 
for at least forty years. I understand that 
intensive prospecting has been going on re- 
cently under government auspices, but with 
no important results. 


The island is under French control and it 
is rather difficult for a foreigner to get a 
prospector’s license or to prove up on claims. 
Mining laws are much like those of the United 
States. 


The interior is a table land with good pas- 
ture and plenty of cattle, but the cattle are 
all owned and about as wild as our own 
range cattle. Ranching is left to the natives, 
the whites having found that they could not 
compete successfully. The natives are shrewd 
traders with a good knowledge of money 
values. In the time I was there I never met 
one who carried gold and if they did they 
would know exactly what it was worth. 
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AT-CLIMBING a cliff requires teeh- 


nical training. 


Request :—What equipment is necessary for 
a beginning mountain climber? What other 
desirable? What simple advice could you give 
in regards to climbing? I am at home in the 
woods but have never done any mountain 
climbing. 

Near where I live is a several-hundred-feet 
high cliff, (Pt. Grenville), almost perpendicu- 
lar. I want to descend it to a cave which I 
know is at the bottom, but I don’t know just 
how to go about it or if I need any equip- 
ment of any sort. 


—Harry J. Pedersen, 
Moclips, Wash. 


Reply by Mr. T. S. Solomons:—Mountain 
climbing equipment, other than proper cloth- 
ing and footgear, is divided into equipment 
for ice and snow and for rock work on steep 
or precipitous acclivities. 

The former will not interest you at present, 
unless you undertake some of the more for- 
midable facets of the Rainier glaciers. The 
main tools are alpenstock and rope, the lat- 
ter of special make, preferably. 


For ascending and descending rock faces 
too steep for hand-climbing (cat-climbing is 
the old term) you use “pitons”, sort of iron 
pegs which are so made and attached as to 
enable the climber to dislodge them at will. 
These would, with sufficient instruction and 
practice, enable you to descend your rock 
face, provided the rock is fractured, creviced, 
or with partings of any sort not too perpen- 
dicularly. Describe your cliff face to the 
rock climbing section of the Sierra Club or 
your own Mazamas and they will give you 
further dope. 

I caution you to try other places first and 
learn your technique. Rock climbing has come 
to be something more than a skilled sport— 
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it is almost a seience in the hands ef the en- 
thusiasts. It is not to be picked up in a few 
days. 

Shees should not be too heavy or clumsy. 
You want fairly close fitting shoes or light 
boots, with soles just heavy enough so that 
rocks will net dent them and cause pain. The 
shoe must be as nearly as possible a mere 
outer casing of the foot itself. The shoe 
should not be able to move either sidewise or 
lengthwise on the foot, and there should be 
nothing to catch en rock edges or vegetation, 
sharp stiff branchlets and the like. 


We don’t want to turn this department into 
a eorner for cooks, but here are two requests 
which have a world-wide flavor. J. Buckle, 
1631-11 43rd Avenue, Flushing, Long Island, 
N. Y., wants a recipe for a real barbecue 
sauce. And Ross D. Thompson, of 4326 For- 
est Lane, N. W., Washington, D. C., wants the 
real and authentic recipe for Indian curry. 


HE CHIMNEY SWALLOW has the 
'& eagle-eye. 


Request:—All my life I have known and 
been interested in the chimney swallow, some- 
times called the swift, I believe. I have seen 
this swallow in Southern Jersey and Mary- 
land country. They nest in chimneys, and 
usually go away in August or early Septem- 
ber. 

Where does this bird ge to or migrate and 
how do they live in the ceuntries they mi- 
grate to? Any infermation you can give me 
about the chimney swallow and its habits will 
be intensely interesting to me. 

—Jutes E. Kennepy, New York, N. Y. 


Reply by Mr. Davis Quinn:—No creature 
is so at home in the air as the soot-colored, 
swallow-like swift. Feeding on the wing, he 
literally picks inseets out of the air at eighty 
miles an hour—a mere cruising speed for this 
perhaps fastest of all feathered fliers. It is 
said that in migration the chimney swift can 
cover a thousand miles a day. And there is 
ne hawk, not even the duck hawk himself, fast 
enough to overtake this little feHow. 

Not enly will this cigar-shaped pigmy ac- 
tually challenge enemies like the peregrine 
to catch him, but even in the face of thunder 
and lightning this master of the sky will net 
quit his element, and as a matter of fact 
seems to get a real kick out of riding a storm. 
Only when he sleeps does he abandon the 
heavens, to seek the inside of some great hol- 
low tree; there, alternating with day-dozing 
bats, he reosts a few hours at night. But like 
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a true crepuscular, he is out again long before 
the dawn, nor does he so much as fold his 
wings till he roosts again with the setting sun. 

Dead bodies of the swift have been found 
on the ground with stiffened wings spread as 
in flight. The bird dies as it lives, flying. 

The nest is a shelf of twigs and grass ce- 
mented against the inside of a hellow tree or 
chimney. During the nesting period the sali- 
vary glands of this bird enlarge enormously 
to provide mucus enough to adhere this queer 
structure to a vertical surface and to hold it 
together. Related swifts, of the Orient, whose 
nests consist almost wholly of pure dried 
mucus, supply Eastern epicures with the 
prized, edible nest of commerce. 


Of all the attributes of this bird, per- 
haps the most amazing is the fact that at 
eighty miles an hour he can adjust the focus 
of his eyes to the comparatively stationary 
bugs of pin-point size, which he scoops up and 
devours without even so much as slowing 
down. Fancy yourself traveling that fast in 
a car, approaching a sparrow, training a 
binocular on the sparrow, and having to ac- 
cemmodate the lenses! The sparrow hawk 
can, two hundred feet in the air, spet a small 
beetle on the ground. This is sight a thousand 
times greater than yours and mine. 


In the fall the swift migrates through Mex- 
ico to Guatemala and probably to points 
farther south; its winter range is not definitely 
known but believed te be Central America. 
Not a great deal is known of the winter habits 
of this bird, although they must resemble the 
habits of the species as we knew it in the 
north. 


ES a corps park in a corps area; it’s 
a dump in a division. 


Request:—What is meant by an artillery 
park, and also an engineer’s park? In the 
erganization chart a corps is given one artil- 
lery park. Does the park mean just a eon- 
centration of varying numbers, or is there a 
certain number of officers and enlisted men 
and equipment assigned to each park? May I 
have a outline of the make-up of an artillery 
and engineer’s park? 

Also what TR in the regulations cover the 
correct placement of insignia on an enlisted 
man’s blouse and an officer’s shoulders? 

—Geo. E. BLomeutst, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reply by Captain Glen B. Townsend:—in 
general, the military term “park” refers to a 
space occupied by animals, wagons, trueks, 
pontoons and materials of all kinds such as 
ammuuition, engineer supplies, provisions, 
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etc. Formerly the term also applied to 
the vehicles ordinarily making up a park, 
such as a park of wagons, a park of artillery, 
etc., the number of vehicles making a park 
being more or less fixed by regulations. This 
term is obsolescent in our service. It survives 
only with certain restricted meanings, as in 
the case of “corps park” of which you speak. 
In the Field Artillery Field Manual, Vol. II, 
page 484, a corps park is defined as “a place 
for the temporary storage of corps supplies.” 

Corps parks are designated by the corps 
commander and usually are located in the 
corps area. Generally the supplies in a corps 
park are limited to ammunition and engineer 
construction materials. Except in stabilized 
situations the quantities of supplies stored in 
a corps park should not exceed the capacity 
of the corps trains. In the division the corre- 
sponding term is “dump.” 

The designation “park’’ has in general given 
way to’a series of terms, each of which has 
a definite military meaning, such as depot, 
refilling point, distributing point an train 
bivouac. 

The correct wearing of military insignia is 
covered by Army Regulations (not Training 
Regulations) 600-40, copies of which are 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at ten cents each. 


ee exploration gives a bird’s-eye 
view and maps the grounds for an 
expedition afoot. 


Request:—I am undertaking a specialized 
study of aerial exploration. Any exploration 
expeditions which have employed aircraft in 
any way in their work are of interest to me, 
as I wish to obtain a complete history of the 
accomplishments of aircraft in this field. 

I am experiencing difficulty in acquiring 
material relative to this topic. I will appre- 
ciate any assistance you can render me in the 
furtherance of my knowledge of this subject. 

—Lawrence A. Bicxroro, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Reply by Mr. Robert Spiers-Benjamin:— 
There have been countless expeditions that 
used planes for exploration purposes. My 
files, however, do not give me a great deal of 
information on the subject. 

As did Colonel Lindbergh, Bob Buck, prom- 
inent young American aviator, flew over Yuca- 
tan a year or so ago and made several dis- 
eoveries for the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. Buck’s chief difficulty on this ex- 
pedition was that ence he had found a ruined 
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city from the air he was unable to find a 
landing spot to examine the city from the 
ground. 

Malreaux, a Frenchman, together with a 
companion, recently reported the discovery of 
a lost city in the Arabian desert, supposedly 
the lost city of the Queen of Sheba. Another, 
Count Byron de Prorok, noted Franco-Amer- 
ican explorer, does a gread deal of exploring 
by air. Recently one of his expeditions found 
a submerged city in the Mediterranean. 


Gregory Mason, an American, in 1981 or 
1982, headed an expedition into Colombia. 
Much of this was done by plane with the co- 
operation of Pan American Airways. 


I suppose that you have all the dope on the 
air expeditions of Captain Alfred Stevens. He 
has done some extensive work in mapping 
mountainous sections of South America from 
the air by means of aerial cameras, for the 
National Geographic. 


The Shippee-Johnston expedition into Peru, 
several years ago, was entirely by means of 
airplane, and a great amount of work was 
accomplished. The Matthews-Stirling expedi- 
tion into New Guinea, for the Smithsonian 
institute, was one of the first expeditions to 
use planes to any extent. This was about seven 
years ago; several well known pilots were on 
the staff. The outcome was pretty bad—sey- 
eral members died en route—and there was a 
tremendous amount of trouble with the planes. 
You can probably get more information on 
this expedition direct from Dr. Stirling, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 


O HO HO—but here’s the actual 


value of those romantic coins pirates 
sang about. 


Request:—1. What is the gold value of an 
old Spanish doubloon? 2. What is the an- 
tique value? 3. If a person had a few thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, would the government 
make him turn them in as gold? 4. What is 
the silver value of a piece of eight? 5. What 
is the coin value (antique) ? 


—C. W. Jounson, So. Boca Grande, Fla. 


Reply by Mr. Howland Wood:—The gold 
value of an old Spanish doubloon was approxi- 
mately $16.00 in the old days. This varied ac- 
cording to date and mintage, as they were 
struck at a number of mints both in Spain and 
in North and South America and their weight 
and fineness varied slightly. They, for the 
most part, were of 9/10 gold. Their present 
day value, on account of the advanced price 
in gold, would be about 50% more—but, as . 
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I understand it, they can only be sent to the 
mint, which pays at the rate of $20.67 per fine 
Troy ounce of gold content. 

Their antique value, or as I suppose you 
mean value to collectors, would vary from 
about $25.00 to $35.00 according to mint, date 
and condition. A very few might be worth 
more. I do not think the government can 
make you turn them in as old gold unless in 
such poor condition as to have no numismatie 
value to coin collectors. 

The silver value of a piece-of-eight would 
be about 9/10 of the current value for pure 
silver, there being 1/10 alloy in these pieces, 
The coin value to a collector would be any- 
where from the actual silver value up to a 
number of dollars, according to mint, date 
and condition. 


hoe SPEARS always knows 


the answer! 


Request:—Are the mussels found in the 
Southern New Jersey streams the type that 
produce pearls such as are produced by fresh 
water mussels in other sections of the coun- 
try? 

—Hucu Mruorter, Woodbury, N. J. 


Reply by Mr. Raymond S. Spears:—The 
Notch Brook pearl of New Jersey was one 
of the sporadic discoveries of fresh water 
pearls in the United States. The Queen 
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Pearl, I think it was, remains now one of the 
most beautiful of the world’s pearls—a New 
Jersey product. 

“Pearls and Pearling” by Herbert H. Ver- 
trees, Pittsfield, 1)., ($1, I think) will put you 
in the way of pearling and shelling (for but- 
tons) lore. U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries, 
Washington, D. C., will send you leaflets on 
the subject—perhaps including Jersey waters, 

Shells containing pearls usually are “crip- 
ples,” misshapen and distorted. 

Shelling for pearls sometimes pays, if a 
bed is found where parasites and accidents 
have combined forces to produce pearls. But as 
shells run, perhaps one in ten thousand con- 
tains a pearl of price—$5 up. Seeds and slugs 
are sold by the ounce, $1 to a few dollars each, 
Pearls are the profits—buttonstock is where 
the wages come from. Shells selling by the ton, 
if a button factory is near enough to make 
freighting or truck-haul pay, make the mus- 
sel gatherers their money. Shellers make the 
price on their morning take, which may run 
from one hundred pounds to one thousand 
pounds and shells bring from $20 to $200 or 
so a ton—ornamental gun-butt inlay and 
knife-handle specialties being made from the 
latter, 

The lore of pearls is fascinating, scattered 
and varied—sea and freshwater science, fact 
and fable. The search for them has made 
much history; the discoveries have brought 
both tribulation and strange exhilaration, 
fortune and fairyland adventure. 


THE ASK ADVENTURE SERVICE is free, provided self-addressed envelope and FULL 
POSTAGE for reply are enclosed. Correspondents writing to or from foreign countries must 
enclose International Reply Coupons, which are exchangeable for stamps of any country in the 


International Postal Union. 


each question direct to the expert in charge of the section whose field covers it. He 


will reply*by mail. Do Not send questions to this magazine. Be definite; explain your case 

sufficiently te guide the expert you question. The magazine does not assume any responsibility. 

No Reply will be made te requests for partners, for financial backing or for employment. 
(Enclose addressed envelope with International Reply Coupon.) 


ASK ADVENTURE EXPERTS 


SPORTS AND HOBBIES 
Archery—Hakt B. PowBut, care of Adventure, 
Baseball—Freomrick LIex, care of Adventure. 
Camping—Pavt M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Pte aa iy iol Jean V. GROMBACH, 113 W. 57th 
Canoeing 3: padding, satling, crwieing, regattas— 
eee 8. Peaxiss, 161 Ww. SHartiese Be Chicago, 
Coins: and medale—How.Lanp Woop, American 
Numismatie Society, Broadway at 156th St, N. 


sae : 
Dogs—-JOHN B. PHOMPSON, care of Adventure. 
heparin HS i Jean VY. Grompacn, 113 W. 
57th St, N, ¥. C. 
First Aid—Dkr. Cuaupn P. Forpycs, care of Ad- 


venture, 

ti: ri © it 5 hor Mees ripe A Mao tri bed 
casting; ba comping outfits; fishing ps— 
. B. THOaPsoN, i Seark Ripley), care of Ad- 
venture. 


Football—Joun B. 


American Sports 
Pub. Co., 


FestTnHR, 
45 Rose St., N. Y. C. 


Glebe-trotting and vagabending—Rosurt 
os -BENJAMIN, 1177 Bast 15th St., Brooklyn, 


Health Building Aetivities, Hiking — Dr 
CLAUDE P. Forpycn, care of Adventure. 

Horses: care, breeding, training of horses tn 
general; hunting; jumping; and polo; horses of 
old and new West—Masor THOMAS H. DAMBRON, 
1709 Berkley Ave., Pueblo, Cole. 
oe Boating—GeraLp T. Wurre, Montville, 

Motor Camping—Ma4sozr Cuas. G. Pmecrvat, 
MD., 152 W. 65th st, New York City. 

Motorcycling—regulations, mechanics, ract: 
Cuartes M. Dongs, 108 Winthrop Rd., Brookline, 


Mountain Climbing—THnopo0rE 8, Beton) 
1850 N. Harvard ee Hollywood, Calif. 

Old Songs—RozsEst FRorHincsaM, "995 Pine 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Old-Time Sailo —Cnas, H. Harn, 446 
Qcean Ave., Brooklyn, 

Oriental Magic and Effects —JULIBN Rrog- 
KAUER, 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

Rifles, Pistols, Revolvers: foreign and Awveri- 
can—DONEGAN WIacins, R. F. D. No. 3, Box 69, 
Salem, Oregon. 
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Shotguns: foreign and American makes; wing 
shooting—Joun B. THOMPSON, care of Adventure. 

*Skiing and Snowshoeing—W. H. Pricn, 3436 
Manee St., Montreal, Quebec. 

Small Beating: skiffs, outboard, small launch, 
river and lake cruising—RayMOnD 8. SpEags, In- 
glewood, Calif. 

Seecer-—-M2, BEDA vYON BERCHEM, care of Ad- 
venture. 

Stamps—Dr. H. A. Davis, The American Phil- 
atelic Society, 3421 Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

Swimming—Lovis DEB. HanpLey, 115 West 
11th St, N. Y¥. C. 

Swords: spears. pole arms end armor-——Capt. 
R, E. GARpNER, 1854 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Tournament Fly and Bait Casting—-H. B. 
Stranwoop, Bast Sullivan, Maine. 

‘Track—Jackson Scuouz, Box 168, 
town, Pa. 

Woodcraft—Pavut M. Finx, Jonesbero, Tenn. 

Wrestling—Cuartes B. Cranrorp, School of 
fducation, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Yachting—A. R. Enaver, 2722 EB. 75th Pl., 
Chicage, Lil. 


SCIENTIVIC AND TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


Anthropology: American; north ef the Panama 
Canal; customs, dress, architecture, pottery and 
decorate arts, weapons end implements, fetiah- 
tam, social divisions--ARTHUB Woopwarp. Les An- 
geles Museum. Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Automobiles and Aireraft Engines: design, 
Operation and maintenanee—-Epmunp B. Netu, care 
of Adventere. 

Aviation: airplanes, airships, airways and land- 
ing flelds, eomtests, aero clubs, insurance. laws, 
licenses, operating data, schools, foreign activities, 
publications, parachute glidere—Masonr FaLKx Hag- 
MBL, 700 Longfellow 8t., Washington. D. C. 

Big Game Hunting: guides and equipment— 
Eaurst W, Suaw. South Carver, Maas. 

Entomology: insecte end spidere; venomous 
and diseaee-carrying imsects—Dr. S. W. Frost, 
Arendtsville, Pa, 

_ecweer (Hskimo)—Victor SHaw, Loring, 

a 


Jenkin- 


Forestry: in the United States; national for- 
ests of the Rocky Mountain States—Enrnust W. 
SHaw, South Carver, Mass. 

Tropical Forestry: tropical forests and prod- 
ucts—Wx. R. BArsouar, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Fur Farming—fsse L. Bowpen, 104 Fairview 
Ave. Binghamton, New York, 

Herpetology: reptiles and emphibians—C.ir- 
worD H. Pops, care of Adventure, 

Marine Arehiteeture: ship modeling—Cuas. H. 
Hay, 446 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mining: territery anywhere in Nerth Amertea. 
Mining law, prospecting outfitting; any mineral, 
metallie or nowmetalie-—Vieror SHaw, Loring, 
Alaska. 

Motor Vehieles: operation, legislative restric- 
tions and trefic—EpMuND B. NEIL, care of Adven- 


ture. 

Ornithology: birds; their hablis and distribu- 
tHon—Davis Qutwn, 3548 Tryon Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Photography: outfitting, werk in out-of-the- 
aay places, general information—PavuL L. ANDER- 
SON, 36 Washington St., Bast Orange, N. J. 

Precious and semi-precious stones: cutting 
and poltshing ef gem materials; technical informa- 
tion—¥. J. Mareriin, 901-902 Shreve Bldg., 210 
Post Road, San Praneiseo, Calif. 

Radio: telegraphy, telephony, history, broad- 
casting, apparatus, invention, receiver construc- 
tion, portable sets—DonaLp MeNicoL, 132 Union 
Road, Roselle Park, N. J. 

Railroads: in the United States, Mevico and 
Oanada—R, T. NswMAnN, 701 N. Main St., Paris, Ill. 

Sawmilling—Harseura Liesn, eare of Adven- 


ture. 

Sank Treasure: salvaging and dring-— 
Compr. WARD HLLaspec, U. §. N. B., care of 
Adventure. 


Taxidermy—SsTtH BULLOCK, care of Adven 


Te. 
Wilderaffing and Trapping—RaymMonpd 8. 
Spwar&,' Inglewood, Calif. . 
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MILITARY, NAVAL AND POLICE 
SUBJECTS - 


Army Matters; United States and Foreign— 
weer ae R. TOWNSEND, 5511 Cabanne Ave., St, 
uls, oO. 


Federal Investigation Activities: Secret Serv- 
ice, etc.—Francis H, Brent, 251 Third St, Fair 
Haven, N. J : 

Navy Matters: United 8tates and Foreign—L. 
Compr. VERNON C. Bixpy, U, S. N. (retired), P. O, 
Box 588, Orlando, Fla. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police—PaTRIck 
Las, 11 Franklin Pl., Great Neck, Long Is,, N. Y. 

Police, City_and_ State—Francis H. BEnt, 
251 Third St., Fair Haven, N 

U. S. Coast Guard—Compr. VERNON C. BIxBy, 
U.S.N. (ret.), P. O. Box 588, Orlando, Florida. 

U. S&S Marine td and Civilian Conservae 
tion Corps—Capr. F. W. Hopkins, BR. F. D. 1, 
Box 614, La Canada, Calif. 

World War: strategy, tactics, leaders, armies, 
participants, historical and political background— 
Brpa von BexcHeEm, care of Adventure. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SUBJECTS 


The Sea, Part 1 British and American watera, 
ships, seamen, statistics, recerd, oceans, water- 
ways, seas, islands. Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
Cape Horn, Magellan Straite, Mediterranean Sea, 
Islands and Cogsts—Comps. Bpwarb’ ‘ELLSBE 
U.S.N.R., care of Adventure. *%2 Antarctica—F, 
LEONARD MARSLAND, care of The Agent General for 
Queensland, Queensland House, The Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, Engiand. 

Philippine Islands—Bvuck Conngr, Quartzsi 
Ariz., care Conner Field. . 

*New Guinea—L. P. B. Armit, Port Moresby, 
Yerritory Papua, via Sydney, Australia. 

*New Zealand; Cook Island, Samoea—Tox L, 
MILLS, The Feilding Star, Feilding, New Zealand, 

Australia and Tasmania—ALAN Feuer, 188 
Sandridge St., Bondi, Sydney, Australia. 

x*Seuth Sea Islands—WiILLIamM McCrmapis, 


“Cardross,” Suva, Fiji. 

Asia, Part 1 Siam, Malay States, Straits 
Settlements, Java, Sumatra, Dutch Hast Indiee 
—V. B. WINpDLE, care of Adventure. 2 French 
Indo-China, Hong my, Macao, Tibet, Southern, 
Eastern and Central hina—Suwakp S. Cramp, 
care of Adventure. 3 Northern China and Mongolia 
—PavuL H. Franson, Bldg. No. 3 Veterans Admin- 
istration Facility, Minneapolis, Minn. 4 Jupan— 
Oscas EB. Livery, 4 Huntingdon Ave., Scarsdale, 
1 Peek. Persia, Arabi APTAIN BSVERLY-GID- 
DINGS, care of Adventure. 6 *Palestine—Capr. H. 
W. Haves, 3808 26th Ave., West, Vancouver, B.C. 

Africa, Part 1 xHgypt, Tunis, Algeria, Anglo- 
Bgyptian Sudan.—Capvr. H.W. E’apzs, 3808 26th 
Ave., West, Vancouver, B. C. 2 Abyssinia, Italian 
Somaliland, British Somali Ooast Protectorate, 
Britrea, Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya.—Gorvon 
Mac CreacH, Box 197, Centerport, Long Island, 
N, Y. 3 Tripoli, Sahara, caravens.—-CartTain BEv- 
BRLY-GIDDINGS, eare of Adventure. 4 Morocce.— 
Grorch E. Hout, care of Adventure. 5 Sierra 
Leone to Old Calabar, West Africa, Nigeria.—N. 
BE. Nguson, 1641 Greenlawn Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
6 Cape Colony, Orange River Ooleny, Natal, Zulu- 
land, Transvaal, and Rhodesia.—Cart. F. 5 
FRANKLIN, Adventure Camp, Simi, Calif. 7 %Portu- 
guese Bast.—R. G. Waring, Corunna, Ont., Canada. 
8 xBechuanaland, Southwest Africa, Angola, Bel- 
F fsa Congo, Egyptian Sudan and French West 

frica.—Magyor L. Guenisrer, 24 Cuba St., 
Havana, Cuba. 

Madagascar—Ra.ru LINTON, 324 Sterling Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Europe, Part 1 Denmark, Germany—G, I. Cot- 
Burn, East Ave., New Canaan, Conn. 2 The Bal- 
kane: Jugoslavie, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Greece and Turkey. The Austrian Succession 
States; Ovzechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary—His- 
tory, oustems, travel.—Bzpa Von BPRCHEM, care 
of Adventure. 

South America, Part 1 Colembia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile-—Epear YOUNG, care of 

dventure. 2 Veneauela, The Guianas, Uruguay, 

araguay, Argentina, and Brazil—~Dr. Paut VAN« 
ORDEN Ww, 414 W. 12ist St, N. ¥. C. 
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*k West Indies—Jonn B. LirrinewiiL, Box 
1833, Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, Cuba. 


Central America—SryMourn Ponp, care of Ad- 
venture. 

Mexico, Part 1 Northern Border States.-—J. 
W. WHITHAKER, 2903 San Gabriel St., Austin, Tex. 
2 Quintana Roo, Yucatan, Campeche.—W. RUSSELL 
SHeEEts, 301 Poplar Ave., Takoma Prk., Md. 8 
% South of line from Tampico to Mazatlan.—JOHN 
NewMan Pacs, Sureno Carranza 16, Cuautla, 
Morelos, Mexico. 

Newfoundland—C. T. Jaumps, Box 2064, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 


Greenland—Dog-teams, whaling, Eskimos, etc. 
Victor SHAw, Loring, Alaska. 


Canada, Part 1 New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island—Frep L. BowpEn, 104 
Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 2 +*South- 
eastern Quebec.—WILLIAM MACMILLAN, 24 Plessis 
St., Quebec, Canada. 3 xHeight of Land Region, 
Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec, South- 
eastern Ungova and Keewatin.—S. E. SANGSTER, 
care Adventure. 4 *Ottawa Valley and South- 
eastern Ontario.—Harry M. Moors, The Courter 
Advocate, Trenton, Ont., Canada. 5 &Georgian Bay 
and Southern Ontario, National Parks.—A. D. L. 
Rosinson, 269 Victoria Rd., Walkerville, Ont., Can- 
ada. 6 Hunters Island and English River District. 
—T. F, PHItuips, Dept. of Science, Duluth Central 
High School, Duluth, Minn. 7 Lake of Woods Re- 
gion.—R. P. LINCOLN, care of U. FRILUND, 4943 Du- 
pont Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 8 *Yukon, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alberta.—C. PLOWDEN, Plowden 
Bay, Howe Sound, B. C. 9 Northw. Ter. and Arctic, 
Ellesmere Land and half-explored islands west, 
Baffiniand, Melville and North Devon Islands, North 
Greenland.—PatrRick Lun, 11 Franklin Pl., Great 
Neck, Long Is., N. Y. 10 &xManitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Mackenzie, Northern Keewatin, Hudson Bay Min- 
eral Belt.—LionaL H. G. Moons, Flin Flon, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


Alaska—Tneoporn 8. So.omons, 1350 No. Har- 
vard, Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


THE TRAIL AHEAD 


In the nexi issue 


W. C. TUTTLE 


introduces to you a fascinating new char- 
acter of the West and writes about his 


adventures in a novelette called 


ADVENTURE 


Western U. 8., Part 1 Pacific Coast States— 
FRANK WINCH, care of Adventure. 2 Utah and 
Arizgona.—GorpDon Gorpon, P.O. Box 2582, Tucson, 
Ariz. 3 New Mewico (Indians, etc.)—H. F. RosBin- 
SON, 1211 W. Roma Ave., Albuquerque, N. M. 4 
Wyoming and Sree sieht a ete. E. P. 
WELLS, Sisters, Oregon. 5 Nevada. Montana, and 
Northern Rockies.—F RED W. EGRuston, Elks’ Home, 
Elko, Nev. 6 Idaho and environs.—R. T. NEWMAN, 
701 N. Main St., Paris, Ill. 7 Texas, Oklahoma.— 
‘ W. WHITEAKER, 2903 San Gabriel St., Austin, 

‘ex. 


Middle Western U. S., Part 1 Dakotas, Nebd., 
Ia., Kan.—JOsSpPH MILLS HANSON, care of Adventure. 
2 Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and border waters; ey / Sd ARE PR. 
LINCOLN, care of U. FrILUND, 49: 3 upont Ave., So, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 3 Missouri, Arkansas, Missouré 
River up to Siouw City, Ovarks, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Mississippi and Lake Michigan.—JoHN 
B. THOMPSON, care Adventure. 4 Ohio River and 
Tributaries and Mississippi River.—Gro. A. ZBRR, 
Vine and Hill Sts., Crafton, P. O., Ingram, Pa. 
5 Lower Mississippi from St. Louis down, Lowisi- 
ana swamps, St. Francis River, Arkansas Bottom. 
—Raymonp S. Spears, Inglewood, Calif. 6 Great 
Lakes (ali information).—H. C. GARDNER, care of 
Adventure. 


Eastern U. 8. Part 1 Eastern Maine. Alt 
Territory east of Penobscot River.—H. B. StTan- 
woop, East Sullivan, Me. 2 Western Maine. Alt 
Territory west of Penobscot River.—Dr. G. 
HatTHorne, 70 Main St., Bangor Me. 8 Vt., N. H., 
Conn., R. I., Mass.—Howarp R. Vorcut, 29 Bald- 
win St., Aimes Pt., West Haven, Conn. 4 Adiron- 
dacks, New York, Raymonp 8. Spears, Inglewood, 
Calif 5 New Jersey.—F. H. Bent, 251 Third St. 
Fair Haven, N. J. 6 West Va., Md., District of 
Columbia.—Rosert HOLTON BULL, 842 Spring Ave., 
South Hills, Charleston, W. Va. 7 Ala., Tenn., Miss., 
N.O8.875 -» Ga.—HapPsBurG LIEB, care Adven- 
ture. 8 The Great Smokies and Appalachian Moun- 
pains South of Virginia.--PauL M. Fink, Jonesboro, 

enn. 


Shotgun Work _ 


for Shorty 


Commander Ellsberg—and ,the smashing climax of Gordon Young’s serial “Huroe 
the Avenger.” 


All in the 
MARCH 


ADVENTURE 


Home Study 
Accountancy Training 


Accountants who know their work go 
command responsible positions and 
incomes. And the need for 
rained accountants is growing. 
About 12,000 Certified Public Ac- 
countants in U. 8. and many thou- 
gands more executive accountants. 
Many carn $3,000 to 20,000: We 
train you thoro at home in yor 
pare e for te PA. examinations 


junting tions. Mesetae tay 
bee ing ey 
mecessary—we prepareyoufromground This 
up. Our training is supervised by Wm. 

: DA. Mu GP. A, aesisted Bock FREE! 
Ww 


LASS LE EXTENSI ‘ 
Dept. 2334-H oes sAigktenery |e 


E Pimples 
lackheads 


Read This : P x4 
Free Offer IN 3 DAYS 


—and learn that what was considered impossible before—the re- 
moval of pimples, blackheads, freckles, tan, oily skim, large pores, 
wrinkles and other defects im the outer skin—can now be done 
and economically at home in three days’ time, as stated 

bcc OA pp pe peat Bor! old. 

R all explained in 2 new free treatise called 

“BEAUTIFUL NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS” ies 
which is being mailed absolutely free to readers of this magazine. 
worry no more over your humiliating skin and complexion or 
signs of aging if your outer skin leoks soiled and worn. Simply 
send your Rame and adiivess to MARVO BEAUTY LABORATO- 
RIES, Dept. 604-F, Ne. i700 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and 
you receive this new treatise by return mail in plain wrapper, 
postpaid and absolutely free. If pleased, tell friends. 


“DE-LUXE” IMPORTED 


GOLD PLATED ENGRAVED 
WITH PEARL GRIPS 


aap ee reat ae 

capacity, side ety, roo! 2 
SVEST POCKET” gis. sagt Yost obeee,. 
Writs ie catalog of ri, Guns, Colts, 
Binoculars, etc. $2. required on 


Zo ‘Deporit & 6. Br Re 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., | A-52 Warren St, New York 


BE A TRAINED 


|AUTO-DIESEL EXPERT 


ft ity thi een ees Tes é 
RA A a ge aa EARN BIG 
SenE er sien ator quick ony ty wool fous MONEY 
winese of your own. 
teome-study school. La 
Write today for ea SEND FOR 
mo FREE 


een eee omotire tarse-study och . 
MOTOR INSTITUTE of AMERICA 
2140 Lawrence Ave., Dept. BD-20, Chicago, fil. BOOK! 
| F TORS INVENTION 
FOR INV N RECORD FREE 
lg! pg oe ce 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 526-D Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
success, DETECTIVE 


Eara Mi —Lravel—Experience . Free Detective 
P Write NATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM, 
ix ae ie eae ee, 
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Self-Supporting in 
Ten Months 


“I am able to live on the money I 
earn by writing, and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the course! Until 
a few months after beginning study with 
you I had never had a line published 
in any commercial publication. What 
more can I say for a course which has 
enabled me to earn a livelihood by 
the most congenial work I have ever 


done?” 
John N. Ottum, Jr. 
Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 


How do you know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is 80 easy to 
do, waiting for the day te come some time when you 
will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am 
a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, 
you probably never will write. Lawyers’ titst be law 
clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be 
draftsmen. We all know that, in our times, the egg 
does come before the chicken, 

It is seldom that any one becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why. 
80 many authors and writers syeing up out of the 
hewspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of writ- 
ing—of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their background and their con- 
fidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continu- 
ous writing—the training that has produced se many 
successful authors, 


Learn to write by writing 


velops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 
p writing become awe-struck by fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, ly little 
ea 


A Chance To Test Yourself 


We have prepared # unique Writing Aptitude Test. 

you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to 

iting—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 

imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test, The coupon will 

bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute ef America, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 


— ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
{ One Park Avenue, New York 
| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 


ing Aptitude Test and further information about | 
[ writing for profit. 


Mr. 


Mrs. a epee I 
| Miss 
i 
l 


| MOOT OOO 0.0 seoie's Vivo sie 0.6 ois eb oiaie oo sieves Sraeie wes is 


6438386 


— a ct See Get Se met ee ce eed ee eS Ge ce 


. [ correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 
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Flush Kidneys of 
Acid and Poisons 


Stop Getting Up Nights 


When kidneys are clogged they become weak 
—the bladder is irritated—often passage is 
scanty and smarts and burns—sleep is restless 
and nightly visits to the bathroom are frequent. 
The right harmless and inexpensive way to stop 
this trouble and restore healthy action to 
kidneys and bladder is to get from any druggist 
a 35-cent box of Gold Medal Haarlem Oil 
Capsules and take as directed—you won’t be 
disappointed—but be sure and get GOLD 
MEDAL Haarlem Oil Capsules—the original 
and genuine—right from Haarlem in Holland— 
a grand kidney stimulant and diuretic. Remem- 
ber also that other symptoms of kidney and 
bladder trouble are backache, leg cramps, puffy 
eyes, moist palms and nervousness. 


Sell to Stores 


HANDLE REGULAR ROUTE 
placing world’s greatest line of Counter 
. Card Merchandise with stores. Aspirin, 


Razor Blades, Dime-Lax, Bromo-Fizz, 
Confections. 100 fast selling displays. 
Over 100% Droneitor: yours and mids etel santa) 
tead: jo e: 5 
Ser encoded to start. Big y catalog FREB. 


TER 3a, 
co a Dept. Aha eater ssoge 


BE A DETECTIVE 


Work home or travel. Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write NOW to 
GEORGE P. R. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, N.Y. 


a Queer Way 
to Learn Mugic/ 


N° teacher—no monotonous exercises or confusing details. Just & 
simple, easy, home-study method. Takes only a few minutes— 
averages only a few cents—a day. No 
“‘grind’’ or hard work. Every step is clear 


Pick Your Instrument 


as crystal--simple as A-B-C_ throughout. Piano Violin 
You’ll be surprised at your own rapid prog- | Organ Clarinet 
ress. From the start you are playing real | Ukulele Flute 
tunes by note. Quickly learn to play ‘‘jazz’’ Cornet Harp 


Trombone ’Cello 
SaxophonePiccolo 
Mandolin Guitar 

B Accordion 


or classical selections—right at home in your 
spare time. 
Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 

Don’t be a wallflower. Send for Free Book- 
let and Free Demonstration Lesson. These ex- 
plain our wonderful home study method fully 
and show you how easily and quickly you 
can learn to play at little expense. Mention 
your favorite instrument. Write NOW. 


U. S SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
3672 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Composition 
Voice and Speech 
Culture 


Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Controt 

Trumpet 


ADVENTURE 


“BRONCO’’ 25 CAL. 


AUTOMATIC 
Vest pocket size. Fires 7 shots 
in 3 seconds ; accurate ; powerful ; 
will not miss or jam; double 
safety; flat model; perfect grip. 
25 Cal. 10 Shot Automatic. . 
Holster, 60c; Cartrid 
32 Cal. 8 Shot Automatic..... 
Holsters, 75¢; Cartrid 70¢ 
Shoulder Holsters ry ‘State pcaliner model. se 8575 Bin See 
jescopes, ir Pistols, es, 
$2 Deposit on C- Oa Bink Plstole Knives, ete.’ Send 80 Seaim 


LEE SALES CO. (pept. 0G.) 35 West 32nd ‘St., New York 


Rheumatism: 


PainIn 9 

Minutes 
To relieve the torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in 9 minutes, get_the Doctor’s 
Prescription NURITO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, no 
narcotics. Does the work quickly —and must relieve 
your worst pain in nine minutes or your money back at 
Druecist’s. Don’t suffer. Use guaranteed MUIRITO today. 


eens lis On Your 


Hair 1S 


Loe Bape hee 


WN Ay 


The Confidential ‘Report 
. $8 mad 
ree Cel cRias. Write for 
Earn a Regular Monthy, ape 
‘OU can become a Finger Pri ps We fx 
jin, fa your spare time, ate staal os Gane Bitozer Yor com: 
NOT be sent to 


ve Sreder i? TT Seae) fete fer 


eS ont. 73-62 ee 73-82 


~ gail £Q DON'T BE CUT | BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that you read this. Write rannics E.R. 
__Page Co., 408-A6, Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich- 


CAS A SH For Old Gold Jewelry and Bridgework. Turn 


your old wornout jewelry into good American 
honest appraisal. 


souate: simply by mailing it to us for a free, 
offer not satisfactory we return it, 

CONTINENTAL "GOLD SCRA AP Cco., 

Government License No. P-R-12-274: 


(617 FIFTH AVE., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Largest Buyers of Old Jewelry by mall by mall in the U. 8. 


ant i ~] MEN & WOMEN 
nte eee $180-A MONTH 
for INSTITUTIONS - nani te Experience N 


kinds of Good Jobs Practically ee Help constantly 
meeded, so SAE, remain unemplo: syedt Write now enclosing stamp. 
SCHARF BURE ‘AU, Dept. 1-4. 145 W. 45th St., NEW YORK 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out of Bed 
in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and you 
feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel move- 
ment doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those good, 
old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds 
of bile flowing freely and make you feel “up and up. 
Harmless, gentle, yet amazing in making bile flow 
freely. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills by name. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. 25¢ at = ae lo pdiee 

1985, C. M.*To. 


Mrs. Dowty of 
Texas, sold B. 
Max Mehl one- 
hatf doliar for 


I PAID $200.00 
te J. D. Martin of Virginia 
For Just One Copper Cent 


“Please acoept my thanks for your check for $200.00 in 
payment for the copper cent | sent you. | appreciate 
the interest you have given this transaction. It’s a pleas- 
ure to do business wiih a firm that handles matters as 
Ril ind ta of Sour Nonderft eer fa sae” 
0 te riends of your wonderful o fe 
2 Julian B. Martin, Va. 


This is but one ef the many similar letters I 
am constantly receiving. Post yourself! It pays! 
I paid Mr. Manning, New York, $2,500.00 
for a si silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. Adams, Ohio, re- 
ceived $740.00 for some old coins. I paid W. 5. Wil- 
herm of Pennsylvania $13,500.00 for his rave coins. I 
paid J. £. Neville, af North Dakota, $200.00 for a $10 
bill he pieked up in circulation. I paid $1,000.00 
to Mr. Brownlee of Ga., for one old coin. Mr. Brown- 
Jee, im his Jetter to me, says: “Your letter re- 
ceived with the ekeck ter $1,006 enctosed. I like to deat 
with suck men as you and hope pou continue buying 
coins for a long time,” In the last thirty-four years I 
have paid hundreds ef others handsome premiums for 
old bills and coins. 


All Kinds of Old Ceins, Medals, 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 


$1.00 to $1,000 paid for certain old cents, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, etc. Right now I will 
pay $50.66 for 1943 Liberty Head nickels [not buffalo}; 


$100.00 fer 1894 dimes, “‘S’* Mink; $8.00 for 1853 
Quarters, no arrows; $10.00 fer 186§ quarters, no 
motto, $200.60 each for 1884 aad 1 Silver Trade 


Déflars, etc., etc 
Big Cash Premiums for Hundreds 
of Coins Now Circulating 


There are fiterally thousands of old coins and 
bills that I want at once and far which I 
wilt pay big cash premiums. Many of these coins are 
now passing frem hand te hand im circulation. Today 
or tomorrow a valuable epin may come into your pos- 
sessien. Watch your chafge. Know what. to look for. 


B e MAX : M E H L i ein 2 Vinten le 


- FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


[62 Meh! Building 
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Amazing Profits 


FOR THOSE WHO KNOW === cents 
OLD MONEY! 


There are single pennies that sell for $100.00. 
There are nickels worth many dollars—dimes, 
quarters, half dollars and dollars on which big 
cash premiums are paid. Each year a fortune is 
offered by collectors for rare coins and stamps Net 
for their collections. The prices paid are amazing. 


It Pays to Post Yourself on the Big 
Values of Old Coins and Stamps 


Knowing about coins pays. Andrew Henry, of 
Idaho, was paid $900.00 for a half-dollar, re- 
eeived in change. A valuable old coin may come into 


your possession or you may have ene now and not know 
it. Post yourself. 


Huge Premiums for Old Stamps 


Some old stamps bring big premiums. An old 10c stamp, 
found in an old basket, was recently sold for $10,000.00. 
There may be valuable stamps on some of 

your old letters. It will pay you to know 

how to recognize them, 


Let Me Send You My Big Illustrated 
Coin Folder! It Will Open Your Eyes! 
Use the Coupon Below! 


Send the coupon below and 4 cents for 
my Large Illustrated Coin and Stamp 
Folder and further particulars. 
Write today for this eve-opening, 
valuable wealth of infermation 
on the profits that have been 
made from old money. No 
obligation on your part, You 
have nothing to 
— everything 
to gain. It may 
mean much 
Brefit to you. 


Up to $50 
for this Nickel 


Upto $225 
for this one 


Established 
34 Years 


FILL OUT AND MAIL NOW! 


Te 


B. MAX MEHL 
182 Mehl Building, Fort Worth, Texas 


Dear Mr. Mehl: Please send me your Large 
Illustrated Coin and Stamp Folder and further 
particulars, for which I enclose 4 cents. 


oe eee reese cose eceacce 


Address ..... Rieraiere wisi 


QE Sos vercisciee cincisiseeies ocjewinn'c 
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NOW YOU SHOULD PREPARE for pe 
ELECTRICITY Meet 


Sasa ee Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
Pil Finance Your Training! Preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
Mail coupon today for details of easy pay- earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
Boing’? matiod of practical shop training cee: Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
wate Sareeenanatinn ec ges ortleetlaee 

ining 3 take O.COM = OHigher Accountancy O Business Mém’t 

ne’ B lontite after soubeuka oer craling © Mod. Salesmanship. © Business Corres. , 
raffic Managemen redit and Collection 
LEARN IN 12 WEEKS O Law: Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 
Coyne Training je practical, 5 horoash easy) O Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
fobs on real electrical machinery — NOT QO Industrial Mgm’t OPersonnel Mgm’t 
Bd areas ore et ona Leta! Ostenotypy OG. EA. Coaching 
f je Be fae achin; 

Pprpert: instructors so}ae vou st sey evap ot ORail. Station Mgm’t O Business English 


OPaper Salesmanship 0 Effective Speaking 


This New Age Demands fis 
Practical Trained Men Mena mgiurbieg eliad 


‘ig things ahead in Electricity mean steady 
,. good Rez: and a real future in this fas- 

cinating ‘‘live’’ industry. Thousands of 

opportunities. Rush the coupon TODAY 

for Big Free Book with hundreds of photos ee ‘ar 

of the great Coyne Shops in Chicago, facts 

about Coyne Training . .. Free Employment 


‘earn while learning ...new Miserable backaches or muscle pains caused by 


Service...man; 
course in Refrigeration and Air Condition rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, sciatica, lumbago 
foe ot NO EXTEA COST and Snssing and strains, all respond instantly to Allcock’s 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Porous Plaster. The glow of warmth makes you 
COYNE:E‘c. LEWIS, President feel good right away. Treats ache or pain where 
500S. PaulinaSt. Dept. 26-76, Chicago, IH. it is. Insist on Allcock’s ... lasts long, comes off 
easily. Guaranteed to bring relief, or money back. 
Boo's. Pauiina St Bente 26-16, Chicago, il CNT aman eee ALL COCK’S 


Send me, without cost or oblivation, your Big Free Book and 
details of Pay-Tuition-Atter-Gradi in Offer. 


NAME. 


an AUTO EXPERT 22% 


Tired of layoffs and low pay? Send for FREE Auto Him gel ¥-\- 3) | 


ADDRESS 


Book of Big Payopportunities in the World’s Biggest 

Business, and facts about practical **JobW: 2aine BIG MON > f 
fag ncn in rer spacer cod ihe MAN 
experience cr epecislledacation peel eel Ruipioyment SEND FOR. 


a ico and Money-Back Agreement. Write TODAY To F REE 
MOTOR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
oot é | neys 2140 Lawrence Ave., Dept. 8-20, Chicago, IM. La dam:a aaa! 
WITH REAL LEARN 


SANTALWOOD OIL Piano, Violin, Cornet, 


Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, : 
Banjo,Organ,Accordion,Saxophone,Clarinet 


CITY 


S77) 2 ee were os 


(CaO el 1 le 
SS ee 1 
z 


If burning pains, broken sleep or baek- EASY HOME METHOD—nrew, fast way for beginn 
aches tells you that your kidney or bladder Makes you acsompliahed iis amazingly short time. 300,000 
passages may be inflamed, don’t take cheap gearanteed. Free Catalog gives fall details, 
medicines! This condition NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


calls for good medicine... 
genuine East Indian santal- 
wood oil, as found in SAN- 
TAL MIDY capsules. For 
years, Santal Midy has been 
known to millions. Try it. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Dept. 685 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 


Treatment mailed 
on FREE TRIAL. If 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
for treatment today. 


W.K. STERLINE, 610 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, OHIO 


(s Your Job Safe? 


Just as the gasoline engine changed the jobs 
of thousands who depended on horse-drawn 
vehicles for their living—so now the Diesel 
engine is fast invading both the power and 
transportation fields, and threatening the pres- 
ent jobs of thousands of workers. 


What This New Field Offers You 


Diesel engines are fast replacing steam and gasoline 
engines in power plants, motor trucks and busses, loco- 
motives and ships, aircraft, tractors, dredges, pumps, etc. 
—opening up an increasing number of well-paid jobs for 
Diesel-trained men. You will get full information about 
the latest Diesel developments—two- and four-stroke 
cycles; low- and high-speed and heavy duty types; Diesel- 
electric generating systems, etc.—in our course. Includes 
all text material— with special diagrams for quick un- 
derstanding of this new power. € 

i . . : trae our Free Diesel Bookiet and find out what 
owis your chance to get into a big new industry and grow u e Diesel field offers you—how quickly you ean obtain & 
with it to an important position. Today tress is Waetiealios ROLE LOE 1S complete understanding of Diesel engine principles and 
the, Plesel pee but the increasing se of Diesel engines 9 will result in keen ecom- operation py Poare int Seady, - en Asking es 

ion for jobs ai & few years. ou start your trai no" - on involves DO igation—but it may mar! 

Echo in this field, you need not Cee about mecrpetitions SN ae eevee ing point in your life. Write TODAY for full information. 


American School, Dept. D-249, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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FACTORY 10 YOU 


LATEST MODEL REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


@ Brand new, latest model Rem 
ington for only 10¢ a day! Here 
is your opportunity to get a per- 
fect writing machine at an amaz- 
ingly low price direct from the 
factory. Every essential feature of large office 
typewriters—standard 4-row keyboard, stand- 
ard width carriage, margin release, back spacer, 
automatic ribbon reverse. Act now, while this 
special opportunity holds good. Send coupon 
TODAY for details. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 


Wesend you the Remington Portable, Model 5, 
direet from the factory with 10 days’ free trial. 
If you are not satisfied, send it back. We pay 
shipping charges both ways. 


FREE => 


TYPING COURSE 


With your new Remington we will send 
you — absolutely FREE—a 12-page 
course in typing. It teaches the Touch 
System, used by all expert typists. It 
is simply written and completely illus- 
trated. Instructions are as simple as 
A, B, C. Even a child can easily understand this method. A little _ stories. igton Portable has started many 
study and the average person, child or adult, becomes fascinated. eens eae ead main on the road to success. 
Follow this course during the 10-Day Trial Period we give you 

with your typewriter and you will wonder why you ever took the 

trouble to write letters_by hand. 


FREE = 


CARRYING CASE 


Alse under this new Purchase Plan we 
will send you FREE with every Rem- 
ington Model 5 a special carrying case 
sturdily built of 8-ply wood. This hand- 
some case is eovered with heavy du Pont fabric. The top is 
removed by one motion, leaving the machine firmly attached 
to the base. This makes it easy to use your Remington any- 
where—on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don’t delay. ..send in, 
the coupoh for complete details! 


When you buy a typewriter, It is a complete writing ma- 
be sure you get one of the ehine—the most compact and 
new, latest models, not a durable Dortsble. ever built, 
used or rebuilt machine. For one that will ou years 
you want a machine that has and years o bar service. 
ea the latest conveniences This beautiful machine offers 

devices. The Remington uesauslledies economy in first 
Model 5 you ean get for 10e cost, unequalled come in 
a day has every esscntial fea- at OE now. a 
ture rot big office machines. 


SPECIFICATIONS. Stand- acer. Two-color ribbon shift. 
4-row keyboard. Complete eriable line spacer. Adjusta! 

sielbilty Standard width car- in stops. Avtoset para- 

for door envelopes. Car- qe key (one of the most use- 
ataee return lever designed for I features found on any type- 
easy and rapid operation. Mar- writer.) {veignt, 11 Ibs. 13 oz. 
gin release on keyboard. Auto- Furnished with Pica or Elite 
matie ribbon reverse. Back type. 


MONEY-MAKING Pee can ie OPEN. Hundreds 


A GIFT FOR ALL THE FAMELY. i — want 6 gift for, 
birthday, Christmas or Graduation . 
Father, Mother, Sister or Brother will use 

reciate for years to come... give 
a Remington Portable. We will send a 
Remington Model 6 to erie a you name, 
and you can still pay for it at only 10e a 
day. Few gifts are so unive: ly pleasing 
as a new Remington Portable. Write today. 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOLD 
EE SY My SES OUEE Eee GEE. CRAY CORE GS QR GS eee eo 
eS Rand, Inc., Dept. ea 

205 B. 42nd Street, New York, N. 

Fee il me how ang se Reon we ses seed mas 


Course and carrying for only 
new illustrated catalogue, 


id 


CLIP COUPON NOW... 
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2 

MEN BOYS 22 Calibre RIFLE! ae 
. ois OR CHOIC CASH 

OYS- BOLT AcTION SAFETY- 9%,,CH9I5° cash 

NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON! Patented safety. Latest design—22” long. Full pistol grip. All 
heat treated steel parts. Self cocking safety features. Great for target_practice. Any boy or man can 
easily get one of these marvelous rifles by MERELY GIVING AWAY FREE beautiful art: pictures with our. 
famous WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE used for burns, chaps, sores, ete., which you sell to friends for 25c a box 
(giving picture FREE) and remitting per premium plan book. 1 to 3 boxes sold most every home. 40th year. Be first. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. PP-912, Tyrone, Pa. 
MOVIE-TALKIE 
a 
Boys-Girls-GIVEN 


or BIG CASH COMMISSION 
Send mo money 4 gombination Movie 


Talkie Machine 
showing clear colored pictures 
of famous movie stars, etc., 
with sound. Variety of pictures 
and records available. What a 
show! What a sensation! Real- 
ly remarkable - Amazing and 
practical, You can can et 
one of these outfits by SIMP! 
GIVING AWAY FREE beau- 
tifully colered art pictures with 
our famous WHITE CLOVER- 
INE SALVE, used for cuts, 

i burns, chaps, sores, etc., which 
Y you sell to your friends at 26¢ 
a box (with pictare FREE) and 
remit as per new big premiumeatalog and plan book. Also 

choice of 40 other valuable premiums for selling only 

ee twelve Boxes salve gad returning: only enue 401 ast 

5 We are reliable. For proof, write Tyrone Bank. Be first in your town. 

“ 1 +» INC. 

FREE beautifully colored Orage Sale NOWL MAIL COUPON! WILSON CHEMICAL CO., ING., 
art pictures with our fa- 
mous WHITE CLOVERINE 


SALVE used for cuts, 
burns, chaps, sores, ete., GIV EN 
which you sell to friends at 


y 25c a box (with picture 
fy FREE) ena paroles as ter BOYS & GIRLS 
new premium catalog an 1936 

plan book. Our 40th year. 
We are reliable, Many other MODEL 
remium offers in catalog. One 
mission. SEND NO MONEY an three Boxes CLOVERINE 
—WE TRUST YOU—MAIL sold most every home. Begin 
COUPON NOW! You can get a today. Be first. MAIL COUPON! 
Boys’ or Girls’ Model Bicycle Hke WILSON CHEM. CO., INC. 
this for SIMPLY GIVING AWAY DEPT. PP-911, TYRONE, PA. 
—————— 


Big GUITAR or GIVEN | gia. 


q a | E / 
MIGKEY MOUSE WATCH FO Gy) Many, otner| Commission «oe nin esive tie eee cate 
ya |e 


sores, etc., easily sold to —‘ friends at 25c a box (with a pict 
GIVEN 


pi ire 
ums in catalog | FREE) andremittin Dereatalog. SPECIAL -- Choice of 40 other gifts 
Lig 
SEND NO MONEY 


for returning only $8. Bo Kirst. Write today for 12 
sent with order | forte delve” WILSON CHEM. COn Inc. Dept: Pe oie Terenas Pas 
* BOYS—GIRLS 
Standard size Gui- 


tar, regulated— 


OR BIG CASH pa ee a 
Send No Money-- Mail Coupon 
cage Beara ee A RADIO FOR EVERY HOME 
pearl positien 


dots. Just as 
shown. See Miek- 
ey Mouse on the 
Dial! In colors too! ¥ 
Mickey’s algo on the 


Balloon Tires— 

Headlight — Horn — 
Tool Box—Coaster 
Brake. Yes fully 
equipped — Chromium 
plated parts — Colson 
make—What a Bike! A 
brand new sporty bike 
for every ambitious boy 
and girl—or big cash com- 


Send No Money 


V4 Send Name and Address 
am 


Fall AD 
Ri = 


Lindy Flyer Z 
STREAMLINE WAGON with rofl 
)\ top, big hub caps, electric head- 
lights, bumper, brakes and big 
roller-bearing disc wheels. Or big 


ys Com: RS for 


Ta PLY GIVING AWAY FREE 


C27 


ZEI<=Q 


strap or link brace- SIMPLY GIVING AWAY heau- 
Whi: tifull: lored art pictures suitable for 
m, let. ae framing with onr famous WHITE CLO- 


watch! You 
can easily 


goku hee oar feet atanied cite thir plans besple are basing naw -adiryeatWEATE COULON 
ee one ore NOW. WILSON GHEMIGAL CO. ING.. Dept, PP-914, Tyrone. Pa. 

v Af SON CBE CS COss ENG Deb es R EOLA nay Fane, Persea eee 
SIMPLY GIV- | 
ING AWAY MAIL COUPON NOW ,,........ Wnteers 


3, pictures 
en qamouis WHITE cio-l WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. PP-9!, Tyrone, Pa. 


VERINE SALVE, used for] Gentlemen: Please send me 12 beautiful art pictures with 12 boxes 
burns, chaps, etc., which WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE to sell at 25e a box (giving picture 
you sell to friends at 25] FREE). I will remit within 30 days, select a premium or keep cash 
a box (with picture commission as per new premium plan catalog sent with order, postage 
FREE) and remit as vaid. 
per premium plan cata- 
og. Choice of forty] 
valuable prem us| 
given for selling only 
j twelve boxes salve and 
returning only $3. Bey own. ....cecscccessereccccsccscvsecccssvecssees « Btate.....cccccece 
first. Mail Coupon. PACE BE 
WILSON CHEM. CO. PRINT YOUR LAST NAME ONLY IN SPACE BELOW 
INC., Dept. PP-916,[ | | | | | 
TYRONE, PA. 


Name ..coee 


B.B.D., St. OF Box NO... ccscccccerrcccccevcccsevsessccseceseesvesee 


Paste coupon on a penny pestal card and mail today—NOW! 


| 
TRY - WILSON’S - COUGH DROPS - 5c EVERYWHERE 


Cr; 
| 


‘ 
A} 


\ 


PROOF! 


Read These Reports on 
Reducible Rupture Cases. 


(in our files at Marshall, Michigan, we 
have over 31,000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely unsolicited and 
without any sort of payment.) 


“Completely Recovered” 

“This is to certify that I have completely re- 
covered from my rupture after we2ring your 
Appliance for one year. It has been two years 
since I quit wearing your Appliance and I 
surely feel fine and not bothered with the 
rupture at all.’’—Albert J. Cupps, 960 Dodge 
St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Likes Brooks Best 


“I bought one of your Rupture Appliances 
in 1933, wore it day and night for one year 
and laid it aside last December. The rupture 
hasn’t bothered me since. I used several others 
without success until I got a Brooks.” J. B. 
McCarter, Route2, Box104,OregonCity, Ore. 


“Runs and Plays” 


“My'son has not worn the Appliance for over 
a year. He wore one for ten years and Iam 
very grateful now to think he has laid it aside. 
He is twelve years old, runs and per hard 
like all boys and is never bothered about the 
tupture.”’—Mrs. M. George, Route 1, 

Box 103, Cumberland, Md. 


SENT ON 
TRIAL! 


My invention is never 
sold in stores nor by 
agents. Beware of imita- 
tions! You can get it only 
from my U.S. factories or 
from my 33 foreign offices. 
And V’ll send it to you on 
trial, If you don’t like it 
—if it doesn’t “work”— 
it costs you NOTHING. 
But don’t buy now. Get 
the facts about it FIRST! 
Write me today. I'll an- 
swer in plain envelope 
with interesting informa- 
tion Free. StopYour Rup- 
ture Worries —send cou- 
pon. All correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
173F State St. 
Marshall, Michigan 


STOP ou Rupture 


Worries! 


Learn About My Perfected 
RUPTURE INVENTION! 


W BY worry and suffer any longer? 

Learn now about my perfected in- 
vention for all forms of reducible rupture. 
It has brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands of men, women and 
children by assisting Nature to restore 
the natural strength to the weakened 
muscles. You can imagine*how happy 
these thousands of rupture sufferers 
were when they wrote me to report 
results beyond their expectations. How 
would YOU like to be able to feel that 
same happiness—to sit down and write 
me such a message—a few months from 
today? Hurry—send coupon quick for Free 
Rupture Book, self-measuring chart and 
PROOF of results? 


Simple and Efficient Support 
Assists Nature and Permits 
a Natural Strengthening of 

the Weakened Muscles 


Surprisingly —continually—my perfected 
Automatic Air Cushion supports the 
weakened parts allowing Nature, the 
Great Healer, to swing into action! All 
the while you should experience the 
most heavenly comfort and security. No 
obnoxious springs, metal girdles or hard 
pads. Na salves or plasters. My complete 
Appliance weighs but a few ounces, is 
durable, inconspicuous, sanitary and 
cheap in price. Wouldn’t you like to say 
“goodbye” to rupture worries and “hello” 
to NEW freedom... NEW glory in 
living . . . NEW happiness with the help 
of Mother Nature and my perfected Air 
Cushion Appliance? 


: CONFIDENTIAL COUPON 1 
a for RUPTURE SUFFERERS t 
H.C. BROOKS, President 4 
g 173F State St., Marshall, Mich. ' 
f Rush me your Free Book, 3 
fi self-fitting chart, proof of re- ». ' 
A sults, a'l without obliga- ne 
§ tion, and in plain envelope. C. E. BROOKS 8 
J Inventor 8 
1 State % 
[ Name... nee ennneno oo whether 4 
ES ree for man,O @ 
a woman 

H or child 0 4 


THE TOWERS OF MANHATTAN from a new angle— 
New York’s new Triborough Bridge. In the foreground: Howard 
Hougland, wearing the picturesque engineers’ “hard hat.” “An 
engineer’s life is packed with action,” he says. “When my pep 
is at low ebb, there is nothing like a Camel. I always get a ‘lift’ 
with a Camel. I also prefer Camel’s good taste.” 


WINTER SPORTS TAKE 
ENERGY TOO. Says Margaret 
Lynam (/eft): “When I feel ex- 
hausted froma long day outdoors, 
Camels renew my flow ofenergy.” 


st mu ait 


“I AM A STEEL WORKER on Ne SF 
the Triborough Bridge,” says Ben Nog COSTLI E R 


Parsons (above). ““When tired, I q ca : TOBACCOS! 


get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


e 

TUNE IN! Camel Caravan with 
Walter O'Keefe, Deane Janis, Ted 
Husing, Glen Gray and the Casa Loma 
Orchestra. Tuesday and Thursday—9 
p.m. E. S. T., 8 p.m. C. S. T., 9:30 
p.m. M.S.T., 8:30 p.m. P.S.T.—over 
WABC-Columbia Network. 


—Turkish and Domestic — than any other popular brand. 
(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob, Co, 


